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THE BRITISH ACADEMY 


CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


Wri the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, the late Lord Cromer founded a 
Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for the best Essay 
on any subject connected with the language, history, art, literature, or 
philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £150, is awarded biennially in 
May,* under the following Rules :— 


1. Competition is open to all British subjects and subjects of Eire of 
either sex who will be under thirty-five years of age on 31 December 
preceding the award. 

2, Any such person desirous of competing must send in to the 
Secretary of the British Academy on or before 1 June of the year pre- 
ceding the award the title of the subject proposed by him or her. 
The Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated to the competitor as soon 
as possible. 

g. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to 
those which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of 
large and permanent significance over those which are of a minute or 
highly technical character. e 

4. Any Essay which has already received or is in competition for 
another prize of the same nature will be inadmissible. A candidate to 
whom the Prize has been awarded will not be eligible to compete for it 
again. But an Essay which has not received the Prize may be sub- 
mitted again (with or without alteration) in a future year so long as the 
writer remains eligible under Rule 1. 

5. Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in to 
the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December of the year 
preceding the award. They must be typed or printed and should have 


a note attached stating the main sources of information used. 
6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 
words, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 
z. The Adjudicators shall be free to consider published work not 
submitted, 
Communications should be addressed to “The Secretary of the 
British Academy, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1’. 
* The next award will be in 1951. 





aes The Woodwork of Greek Roofs 
A. TREVOR HODGE 

Dr Hodge demonstrates the construction of the wooden roofing of classical Greek 

temples of the cra 600-400 B.c. in Greece, Southern Italy, and Sicily, from a study 

of existing stonework and of ancient documents. 26 plans; 50 photographs. Ready 

September, About §55. net 



















Towards a Text of Cicero: Ad Atticum 
D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 
Dr Shackleton Bailey is preparing a text of Ad Attcwn tx—xvi for the series Oxford 
Clasneal Texts. In this preparatory volume he gives a number of difficult or corrupt 
passages with a discussion of their difficulties, and makes suggestions for emendations. 
CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL STUDIES. et 6d. net 





Classical Education in Britain 
M. L. CLARKE 
Professor Clarke examines classical education in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
during the four centuries since the Renaissance. He treats schools and universities 
in each country, noting, with much solid detail, the main foundations, innovations, 
and reforms. 325. Gd. net 


TWO CAMBRIDGE PAPERBACKS OF 
INTEREST TO G@LASSICISTS 





- Before and after Socrates 
Pe F, M. CORNFORD 


“44 clear insight into the development of Greek philosophy . . . a brilliant commentary 
on the Greek mind and its attinade to life.” THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Paperback, 73. 6d. net 


fi Greek Literature for the Modern Reader 
H. C. BALDRY 


| A vigorous, personal, selective account in plain language of the Principal achievements 
of Greek literature, Paperback, 135. 6d. net 






CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BENTLEY HOUSE, 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Merit and Responsibility 
A STUDY IN GREEK VALUES 
Arthur W.H. Adkins 


«_., asearching and lucid exposition of the evolution of Greek moral 
values, . .. Historians, philosophers, and classical scholars alike 

will be grateful for this systematic study of a complex theme.’ 

THE GUARDIAN 42s. net 


4 Cretan Seals 


WITH A CATALOGUE OF THE MINOAN GEMS IN THE 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 


V. E.G. Kenna 


In discussing the various uses of numerous ancient Cretan seals 

which survive in excellent condition, the author shows how 
archacologists have used this evidence to construct a chronology and 
form a picture of contemporary Minoan trade and culture over a 
thousand years. Illustrated £5 $5. met 


Plato: Gorgias 

A Revised Text with Introduction and Commentary by 

E. R. Dodds 

Professor Dodds’s fine edition (which both thoroughly overhauls 

the manuscript tradition and supplies a commentary as wide-ranging as 

it is perspicacious) fills a gap untouched in this country since 1890." 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 455. net 
al 

Euripides: Bacchae 

Second edition, edited with Introduction and Commentary by 

E. R. Dodds 


The introduction and commentary have been revised throughout. 
Account is also taken of fresh evidence on the text, furnished by a new 
papyrus; indexes have been added. 215. net 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 

Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica 

Edited by Sir David Ross 

‘ this volume from the hands of so experienced a scholar is a most 


welcome edition.” THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
255. met 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION 
TO THE GREEK LANGUAGE 
by George THOMSON 
Professor of Greek in the University of Birmingham 
IN THE PRESS (JULY 1960) PROBABLY I5s. net 


Based on courses given at Birmingham University, designed for 
beginners, this book starts with historical and comparative linguistics, 
then presents the history of Greek from the ancient language to 
Modern Greek. It is hoped that the book will serve both as a textbook 
for classes and as an introduction for individual students. 


EARLY GREEK ELEGISTS 


by Sir Maurice BOWRA 
(The Martin Classical Lectures 1935) 
REPRINT CLOTH 20s. 


LES SOURCES DE 
Ten Papers and Discussions in the original languages 
by 
E. R. DODDS, WILLY THEILER, PIERRE HADOT, HENRY- 
CHARLES PUECH, HEINRICH DORRIE, VINCENZO CILENTO, 
R. HARDER, H.R. SCHWYZER, A. H. ARMSTRONG, PAUL HENRY 
AI, 463 PP., CLOTH 55s. NET 
Fondation Hardt: Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique: Vol. 5 


HEFFER * CAMBRIDGE 





BOOKS ON GREEK HISTORY, ART, ARCHAEOLOGY, NUMISMATICS, 
LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, PALAEOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, 
SCIENCE, ete. 

British and Foreign, New and Secondhand Books bought, individually or 
in collections. 


W. HEFFER « SONS LTD. 


Petty Cury, Cambridge. Telephone 5835] 











encarR | Pagan Mysteries 


winp | in the Renaissance 


“His book ... touches more than Italian painting. “The urbanity with which Professor Wind moves 
It touches Spenser, Donne, Yeats, indeed by between the fields of art, literature, philosophy 
implication all art of a natural glow that is beyond and theology . .. provides the fullest means of 
Mature.” Geoffrey Grigson The Observer restating the conceit, both in painting and 

poetry.” W.M. Marchant Art News and heview 


ee a the pllceore? of the Renaissance and its 
relation to the art of its own aay wuss Be studied 
with new and special methods. In this | irection quirk 
Edgar Wind's book undoubtedly represents 2 Od Che HOT re eth Clark The Listene 
contribution of the greatest importance." ir Rennetn Sar e Listener 

Eugenio Garin The Burlington Mopgazine 


“Of the scores of interpretations of Botticelli's 
Primavera, his seems to me the most convincing 


me 


“a tour de force in iconographical method.” 
The Times Literary Supplement 

“ ., difficult, absorbing. and disturbing, a fas~ 

cinating combination | high scholarship and With 50 pages of half-tone and line iilustrations. 

massive commonsense.” — Eric John = The Tabiet 50) /— 


Faber and Faber Limited 












T. BURTON-BROWN A. ROWE 
Karly Mediterranean 
Migrations 


yrenaican Expeditions 
1955-7 
The author, an assistant keeper ot the Manchester 


Museum. describes pottery found in Kahun in lower In 1952, under the sponsorship of the University of 
Egypt by Sir Flinders Petrie, and now housed in the Manchester, Mr A. Rowe directed archaeological 
Manchester Museum. Its particular interest is tbat | excavations in the ancient city of Cyrene. Work was 
parallels bs arengeae tg ate apenas “t resumed during the years 1953, 1956 anel 1957 under 
eee kia ye 5 or Rly unawactased ox wna the same auspices. The first technical account of the 
in the past because of the incompleteness of the , free-standing and rock-cut tombs at Cyrene, as well 
documentation. os o brief historical sketch of Cyrenaica as a whale, 
























In addition to examining the pottery. the author “as li i 5 tit renaican 
describes the Near Eastern archacology of the carlirst car eae > sg Sree pbs 
Of the second millennium which he conaideee te Expedition, /952, This new volume continues the 
F sintnd the Kahun objects. He suggests that description of the tombs and includes details of the 
Wuminated by ) gC P 
penis wires om cue te Set Get e, | bins fod in oll eur expo al 

re! ret sae n ae er — " ‘ 
cee as East ani seeks 0 support his wise by | a section on the coins, contributed by John F. Healy. 
examining the evidence of objects which point 
towards the presence in the Near East at this time of 14 figures, 42 half-tone plates 
branches of Indo-European speaking peoples. containing over 130 illustrations, and 

Demy fro. Las, net 4 colour plats, Demy 4to, 42a net 
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SUPPLEMENTUM 
EPIGRAPHICUM GRAECUM 


S.E.G.is published regularly as a review of Greek Epigraphy. 
As far as possible, it gives references to work done during 
each year on or relating to Greek inscriptions, and reprints 
new or emended texts. This offersa service which, it is 
hoped, is of value not only to epigraphic specialists but also 
to classical scholars in general. 

To assist him in making the Supplementum as com- 
plete as possible, the editor would be grateful if scholars 
who publish studies on Greek Epigraphy, or substantially 
using epigraphic material, would send him a notice (or if 
possible a reprint) of their work. Their co-operation in this 
way would be greatly appreciated. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
| A. G. WOODHEAD, CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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CAMBRIDGE 
EPIGRAPHICAL COLLECTION 


The attention of members is drawn to the collection of squeezes 
of Greek inscriptions in the Museum of Classical Archaeology at 
Cambridge, 


This collection already contains about 2,000 squeezes, These are 
drawn mainly from Attica and Asia Minor; but additions are constantly 
being made from all parts of the Greek world. 


Members of the Society who may wish to consult this collection are 
cordially invited to do so; and in special cases arrangements can be 
made for sending out a small number of squeezes on loan by post. 
The Museum authorities would also receive most gratefully any squeezes 
in private possession which their owners might wish to make available 
for general use. 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
THE UBRARIAN, MUSEUM OF CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
LITTLE ST. MARY'S LANE, CAMBRIDGE 





The Geographical Fragments of Hipparchus 


edited by D. R. DICKS 


Last edited in 1869, the extant Greek fragments of Hipparchus’ important treatise Against 
the “Geography of Eratesthenes are here collected with translations, a detailed commentary, 
and an introduction which discusses Hipparchus’ contribution to the development of ancient 
mathematical geography in the light of modern research, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
CLASSICAL STUDIES, NO. I. 459 ner 


| ge Menander’s Dyskolos 


translated into English prose by W. G. ARNOTT 


This is the first English translation of the Dyskolos to be published and is specially intended 
for stage production. Mr. Amott's version was used for the performance of the play given 
during the General Meeting of the Classical Association at Southampton in April, 1960. Ss mer 


Tradition and Personal Achievement 
in Classical Antiquity 


w. EK. C. GUTHRIE and B. A. VAN GRONINGEN 


The introductory and closing addresses delivered at the Third International Congress of 
Classical Studies in London, 1939. 3a 6d net 






Alfred Edward Housman, 1859-1936 


OTTO SKUTSCH 


An address delivered at the centenary celebrations in University College London during the 
Third International Congress of Classical Studies. 4s 6d net 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON * THE ATHLONE PRESS 
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issue regularly 


CATALOGUES AND LISTS ON CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and other subjects within the field of the Humanities. 
They also welcome offers of small or large collections 


of books for sale. 


39 STORE STREET ° LONDON « W:-C:! + Tel. Museum 8959 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
31-34 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.I! 


The objects of the Institute are to promote the advancement of the study of Classics; to 
provide opportunities for contacts between scholars in the Classical field, both within the 
University and from other centres of learning at home and abroad; and to arrange facilities 
for advanced study and research and for the training of postgraduate students in Classics 
and cognate subjects. 

PUBLICATIONS . 
Bulletin (Annual) No. 7- 1960. Price 10s. (Previous numbers available.) oe. 
Biudlletin - Supplement No. 3, Mycenaean Civilization, Publications since 1935, A Bibliography 
compiled by Brenda E. Moon, 1957. Price 10s. 
raped ppeianan No.4, Catalogue of the MSS. of Ovid's Metamorphoses by Franco Munart, 

. Price 10s. 
Sulietin - Supplement No. 5, The Telephus of Euripides by E. W. Handley and John Rea, 1957. 
Price 12s, fal. 
Bulletin - Supplement No. 6, The Textual Criticism of Documentary Papyri - Prolegoyiena by 
Herbert C. Youtie, 1958, Price 10s. | 
tlletin - Supplement No. 7, The Knossos Tablets by Emmett L. Bennett, John Chadwick and 
~ Michael Ventris. Second edition with corrections and additions by John Chadwick with the 
assistance of Fred W. Householder, 1959. Price 15s. 
fulletin - Supplement No. 8, Phivax Vases by A. D. Trendall, 1959. Price 10s. 
Bulletin - Supplement No, 9, Afonuments Jllustrating Old and Middle Comedy by T. B. L. 
Webster. In the Press. 
_e Studies in Mycenaean Inscriptions and Dialect V - 1959 by John Chadwick, L. R. Palmer and 
L. J. D. Richardson. Price 5s. (Volumes Il and [V available.) 
Peg Asi ti Investigations inte the Cretan Linear A Script. G. P. Goold and Maurice Pope, 1955. 
Price 5s, 
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Publications distributed by 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS LTD. 
39 Store Street, London, W.C.1 





FONDATION HARDT 


The “‘Fondation Hardt’’, La Chandoleine, Vandocuvres near 
Geneva, Switzerland, is in a position to invite as its guests, for a 
shorter or longer period, scholars and post-graduates in the 
field of classics who wish to complete their research in peaceful 
surroundings, Six guest-rooms are available at the ‘‘Fondation’’, 
as well as a library consisting of over 8,000 volumes mainly on 
classical literature. 


Applications, accompanied if the case may be by references, 
should be sent to the above address not later than December 1 cth 
of cach year for the following year. Applications sent in after 
that date will only be taken into consideration in special cases. 
Decisions are taken by the *‘Conseil Consultatif de la Fondation’. 
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Joint Library of the 
Hellenic and Roman Societies 





LANTERN SLIDES 





The Slides Collection is arranged in two main sections: 


(a) A general collection of over 10,000 slides covering a 
very wide range of subjects: the major Prehellenic sites, 
the Greek mainland and islands, Rome and Italy and 
the Roman Empire; sculpture, vases, painting, mosaic; 
coins; papyri. 

(b) About 40 sets of slides on specific subjects, compiled 
by specialists who have also written notes to accom- 
pany the slides. These include Prehellenic Greece, 
Greek Gods and Heroes, Homeric Pictures, Greek 
Drama, Greek Sculpture, Greek Painting, Greek Vases, 
Athens, Greek Cities, Greek and Roman Architecture, 
Transport in the Ancient World, Ancient Furniture, 
Roman Portraits, The Roman Imperial Army, Rome, 
Ostia, Roman Gaul, Roman Britain, The Roman Wall. 


Over 1000 colour slides (2 x 2 in.) are now available. 
There are sets, with notes, on the Athenian Agora excavations, 
Ostia and Pompeii; and a general collection which includes 
many sites in Greece, Roman Britain, Roman France and 
Italy; Etruscan tomb paintings, Roman frescoes and mosaics, 
and objects from the Greek and Roman Life room of the 
British Museum. 

Slides are available to all members of each Society at a 
charge of 10s. a set, or 4d. each for individual slides, plus 
postage. 

A film strip of Greek Gods and Heroes may be hired at a 
cost of 7s.6d. Copies may also be bought for 17s. 6d., inclusive 
of notes. 

The annual subscription to each Society 1s £2. SCHOOLS 


ARE ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP. For particulars apply to the 
Secretary of either Society at 31-34 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
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Hellenic Air Cruises 
to Greece and the Aegean Islands, Asia Minor, 
Rhodes, Crete and Istanbul 
from 
70 guineas 
The tour charge in each case includes the following: 
© Air travel throughout the tour from London back to London. 
e Hotel accommodation throughout the tour with full board. First- or 
second-class hotels are used. 
« Meals on the flights and the services of the crew and air hostess through- 
out the tour. 
« Coach journeys from the London air terminal to airport and vice versa; 
and between airports and hotels at every point of the tour. 
« The services of our couriers or representatives, one of whom will be 
solely responsible for the passengers at each point. 
e All gratuities and taxes at the hotels. 


We have a limited number of single rooms for people travelling alone, on payment of 
a small supplement. In the case of each tour a comprehensive programme of excursions 
will be arranged, but if you prefer to undertake your visits alone you will not be 
pressed to participate in the excursions, We engage leading Greek archaeological 
guides to accompany the excursions. 7 













Rome—Athens—The Acropolis and the Museums—Sounion—Mycenae—Tiryns—Nauplia— 
Epidaurus—The Island of Aegina—Mykonos and Delos—Kaisariani Monastery—Arachova— 
Delphi—Naples and Paestum., 

A fortnight's Hellenic Air Cruise which provides the opportu nity to see many 
of the outstanding classical sites on the Greek mainland as well as visits to 
islands in the Aegean. 


* * 

Athens—The Classical Monuments—Mc. Cithaeron—Eleutherae—Aegosthena—Marathon— 
Rhodes—Lindos—Kamiros—Heraklion—Knossos—Phaistos—Agia Triada—Gortyna—Pisa, 
A 12-day air cruise which has been immensely popular and incorporates three- 
day visits to lovely Rhodes and historic Crete with a final night spent at Pisa. 


al r * 
Daphni—Corinth—islands of Poros and Hydra—lzmir (Smyrna}—Ephesus—Selcuk—Pa: 
Kapulu—Kemel pasa—Istanbul—s Nahe Baas ey — naya 


A 12-day air cruise which includes not only the Greek mainland but also visits 
of exceptional interest to the coast of Asia Minor, Izmir, and with three days 
in Istanbul before returning via Salonika and Rome. 


Libya, Egypt. The Middle East 
and the Moly Land 
19- and 20-day air cruises are arranged during t 


he autumn an ich a 
modation in first-class hotels and with air travel mn and spring with accom- 


nin throughout, visiting many places of 
religious and historical oH aap including the ahunen. Damascus, riualesay Pais: 


yrenaica, Memphis, Cairo and Luxor 
from 


155 guineas 


Write or telephone for our Heflenic Programe 


/INGS LIMITED 


48 PARK ROAD, BAKER STREET. LONDON. N.W.1 
Telephone: AMBassador /(00)| Telegrams: Wingavia, Londen 











Society for Hellenic Travel 
SPRING CRUISE 


Sth—21st April, 1961 
in the 
ss JERUSALEM 
(10,000 Gross Rezistered Tons) 


to GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS, CYPRUS, TURKEY 
AND THE HOLY LAND 

will call at GYTHION (for MYSTRA), DIKILI (for PERGAMUM), VOLOS 
- (for the prehistoric site at DIMINI, MAKRINITSA, or an optional visit to 
the METEORA), ATHENS, CRETE (for KNOSSOS and PHAESTOS), 
LIMASSOL and FAMAGUSTA (for Crusader Castles and Classical Sites in 
Cyprus), HAIFA (for sites in ISRAEL, with numerous alternatives including 
MEGIDDO, CAESAREA, CAPERNAUM and BEIT SHE’ARIM as well as 
NAZARETH, TIBERIUS and ACRE OF THE KNIGHTS), RHODES and 
~ PYLOS. Special arrangements will also be made for an expedition from Cyprus into 
Jordan to OUMRAN, JERICHO and JERUSALEM, rejoining the ship at Haifa. 

The Cruise will be accompanied by five 

distinguished Guest Lecturers including a 

specialist in Mediterranean flora. 


Berths from 86 gns 
including travel to and from Genoa 
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The Society is offering one free place on the cruise for a 
student member interested in Mediterranean archaeology. 
This will take the form of a scholarship to be awarded on 
the basis of an essay and entries will be judged by a panel of 
the Society's Honorary Members. Full details of this, 
and of the Society's general activities may be obtained 
from the Assistant Honorary Secretary. 
MISS M. W. McCALL, 
4. Argyll Mansions, Chichele Road, 
London, N.W.2 


Full details will be available in the New Year of the Society's 
LATER HELLENIC CRUISES 
For bookings and all further particulars apply to the Organisers and Sole Agents __ 
FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. 
18, St. George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
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NOTES ON SOME POINTS IN XENOPHON’S 
MEPI WIIKH2 


Tue following observations were made during a general study of Greck horsemanship," 
but, being somewhat controversial and turning upon points of textual criticism and the 
interpretation of technical terms, they may perhaps be of interest to scholars rather than 
to the public. 

(1) iw 2. "Eon: 6€ ov povor tov pi) KAdwrecfla: evexa Tov oiror ayalos 6 éyupos Grrwr, 

GAN’ Srt Kal Grav [pa] exxopily tov otrov 6 tros avepov ytyverat. 

‘It is not only to save the corn from being stolen that a safe stall is good, but because it 
becomes obvious whenever the horse is [not] carrying out his corn.’ 

This sentence evidently describes some clear symptom of disease, for Xenophon con- 
tinues: ‘Should you observe this happening, you may know that the body, being overcharged 
with blood, requires attention, or is overtired and needs rest, or that barley-sickness 
(xpeGiacs) or some other sickness is making its onset. Just as with men, so with horses, 
all diseases are easier to cure at the onset than when they have established themselves and 
been treated mistakenly.’ 

The nature of ‘barley-sickness’ (colic) is excellently explained in Delebecque’s com- 
mentary, but that of the warning symptom is doubtful, and depends on the precise meaning 
to be given to éxxopilp. The manuscripts insert a negative particle before it; this 1s 
deleted by modern editors on the evidence of Pollux i 209: "Ear: 5€ 7: véoqpa tre, xpbiacis, 
WChL irepaipewats, tre wAnopoVas. KaL OTE exKopiCovat Tow Glrow ToTE xp?) ibaipetr, Kal yoprow 
mopapdAAew povor 7 7: dAAo Taw Kouporepu. 

“There is a disease of horses, barley-sickness and congestion of the blood through surfeit. 
And when they “‘carry out” their corn, then one must remove it and feed grass only, or 
some other light diet.’ 

‘Carry out’ is here generally taken to mean ‘throw out of the manger’, ‘scatter on the 
ground’, or something of that sort. This special meaning is rather far removed from the 
normal usage of éxxopilew. Moreover, it gives the wrong sensc. Excited, greedy horses 
burrow in their mangers with their noses, search at the bottom for titbits, and toss the 
grain on to the ground on either side. The sick horse is, as we say, ‘off his oats’, and want 
of appetite and indifference to food is the true danger signal. 

Here it may be noted that P.-L. Courier’s practical experience of horses led him to 
reject the interpretation ‘throw out of the manger’. But his proposed emendation ¢xxompily 
cannot be right. As Delebecque justly observes, if the horse passes his grain out undigested 
the trouble lies in his inability to chew it properly—probably because his teeth need atten- 
tion. Weiske’s proposed wp for 7) is also to be rejected; the vague ‘in any way’ is quite 
out of place here, if not meaningless. 

I believe that the sense ‘when the horse lacks appetite’ is to be obtained from the 
unamended manuscript reading, giving éxxopifew, a sense similar to that which it bears 
in Euripides, Andromache 1268-9 (exxopilew +O wempapevor). 


1 1 am indebted to the Council of the University 
of Otago for allowing me the leisure in which to 
proceed with this work, and to Professor G. R. 
Manton for his advice and help. Miss D. H. F. 
Gray, Miss Sylvia Benton and Mr BD. L. Haynes 
have discussed various points with me, and Dr 
Marian Stewart and Mr Henry Wynmalen have 
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advised me on technical matters. But the respons- 
bility for the views here advanced is my own. 

The text used is the Oxford text of E. C. Marchant, 
but I have compared it continually with those of 
other editors, especially E. Delebecque (Xenophon: De 
"Art Equestre (Paris 1950). 
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"Orav poy) €xxopily tov airoy would then mean ‘whenever he does not fimsh his food 
properly’. 

As for Pollux’s omission of the negative (setting aside the possibility of corruption in his 
text which here seems unlikely) I believe that modern editors have been too ready to rely on 
his authority rather than on the manuscripts of Xenophon. He himself seems to have known 
nothing about horses (which gives additional point to the opening of Lucian’s Lexiphanes 
if Pollux is indeed the target). He tells his patron Commodus, at the beginning of his 
tenth book, that he had seen a book purporting to explain Xenophon’s, and he certainly 
quotes directly from this work, often at some length. But the mere fact of its existence 
proves that many of Xenophon’s technicalities had become obscure long before Pollux’s 
time, and the commentator, though a practical man with a number of shrewd remarks 
to offer (as the present recommendation to substitute a light diet for corn), was not above 
abandoning Xenophon’s text and guessing wildly when he came across something that he 
did not understand. (This is most obvious from his paraphrase of x 7, to be discussed 
later, A further example is iv 4, where Delebecque rightly prefers the manuscript audirépaw 
to Pollux’s audidoypev, accepted by most editors.) 


(2) vit. “Hv yer yap ets 7d atro BAdraw rq) term Kabaipy, KivSuvos Kai TQ yorart Kat 
Ti] omAy eis TO Tpocunrov wANYHvat. 


‘If one faces in the same direction as the horse while grooming him, there is a risk of 
being struck in the face both by the knee and by the hoof.’ 

This passage, which refers to the grooming of the front legs (it is unnecessary, in my 
opinion, to insert a particular reference to them, as Marchant does), is simply not true 
as it stands. It is quite impossible to be struck in the face by the horse’s knee (which is 
brought straight forwards and upwards when he lifts his foot) unless one is facing in the 
opposite direction, | 

Pollack’s suggested oropar: for yovars recognises the difficulty without solving it, as 
the horse could turn his head to either side in order to bite (if he were not muzzled; ¢f. v 3) 
whichever way the groom was facing. 

Xenophon continues (vi 2): ‘But if one faces in the opposite direction and sits clear 
of the legs when grooming him, on a level with the shoulder, and rubs him down, in this 
way one can receive no hurt and can moreover look after the frog by bending up the hoof. 

‘A similar method should be employed in grooming the hind legs.’ 

Pollux advises differently (i 202-3), In grooming the front legs one should come up 
beside the horse (obviously well to one side) from behind, and face in the same direction 
as the horse, so that he cannot strike even if he wants to. But on passing to the hind legs 
one should turn round and face in the opposite direction to the legs that one is cleaning 
(that is, towards the tail). 

Both writers are concerned with the fact, to which Xenophon (vi 3) draws express 
attention, that the points of danger in approaching the horse are directly in front of him 
and directly behind. But when squatting or sitting close to the horse in order to rub 
down his legs with the bare hands one may be injured quite accidentally, should the horse 
merely stamp, without the least intention of kicking. The danger of injury from the hooves 
is obvious, but accidental blows from the knee too can be extremely painful, if one is facing 
in the opposite direction to the horse—not indeed in the position recommended by Xenophon, 
but directly in front of the animal. Pollux’s commentator evidently supposed that this 
was the main danger when handling the front leg, and his advice therefore differs from 
Xenophon’s. I would suppose that Xenophon omitted all reference to the knee. and 
that the words cai 7) ydvars were at some time written in the margin either as a reminder 
or as a criticism. Hence they crept into the text, from which I would remove them 
(together with the second xai), 
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(3) vil 1. 

‘We will now write how the knight, when the horse is brought for him to mount, may 
conduct himself with the greatest advantage in his horsemanship both to himself and to 
the horse. 

‘First of all, then, he should take the lead-rope (juraywyeds), which is attached either 
to the chin-strap (¢royaAwdSia) or to the cavesson (ydAiov), conveniently in his left hand, 
and so slack that whether he intends to mount by grasping the mane near the ears or by 
vaulting with the help of a spear, he will not give the horse a jerk, And with his right 
hand let him take hold of the reins (jjviae) on the withers, at the same time grasping the 
mane, so that he may in no way whatsoever jerk the horse’s mouth with the bit in mounting.’ 

Though the general sense of this passage is clear, the exact meaning of the various 
technical terms is not. 

For the wd\cov there is a good deal of evidence. It was made of metal, as its jingling 
is mentioned by Aristophanes (Peace 154) and Aelian (De Nat. Anim. vi 10), and Pausanias 
(yv 20.7) says that when the foundations were being dug for the trophy of a Roman senator 
near the pillar of Oinomaos at Olympia there were found wat GmAwy Kai yodwa wai adi 

This suggests that the ydAov was distinct from the bit (which is probably the meaning 
of ya\wds here, though the word is used for both bit and bridle). So also Maecius (Anth. 
Pal. vi 233) mentions ‘the bite of the crooked érufédor’ quite separately from the yop¢due- 
Soura yadwd. That the ydAcov imposed some additional restraint on the horse appears 
from Plato (Laws iii 692a; ¢f. Plutarch, Lykourgos vii), and still more clearly from Dio 
Chrysostom’s description of the more noble form of democracy, to be treated xafarep Grrov 
yevvaioy €£ qriag evreAois wpdws ayovra, obdev dequevaw drakiow (XXxii 27). 

For these passages the translation ‘curb’ is appropriate, but this does not prove that 
this is the literal meaning. Here it may be necessary to explain that the snaffle bit acts 
by means of a mouthpiece. The curb bit has an additional element passing beneath the 
horse’s lower jaw, which is held between it and the mouthpiece. Nowadays this is usually 
an adjustable chain, but in ancient curb bits it is always a fixed wire or metal rod, which 
‘s not detachable from the bit and whose @pavepara would hardly be mentioned separately. 

Xenophon shows no knowledge of the principle of the curb, and in any case the curb 
itself would be a most unsuitable place to attach the puraywyeus (whether this be part 
of the reins or, as I believe, a separate lead-rope). 

Moreover, the earliest curb bits yet discovered are no older than the early third century 
n.c. when the curb was apparently introduced by the Gauls? (hence it may be Arrian’s 
‘Gallic bit’, Indika xvi 10 ff.). 

_ Three other explanations of irtAvov are known to me: (1) Stephani*® believed that the 
ida were the cheekpieces on either side of the bit, which served for the attachment of 
the straps of the bridle, and also to prevent the bit from being pulled sideways through 
the horse's mouth. They are a usual feature of ancient bits (but not of modern ones). He 
quotes, besides the passages already noted, several from Euripides, which do not in them- 
selves tell us more than that the yd\sov was used in managing horses, and the scholiast’s 
explanation: ~aAiov “Arrixws, éduov kourds. éaTr Se yeAiow [sic] 6 xpixos roi yalwoi, 
7] amAds 6 KpiKos. évraida &¢ dda robs yaAwous dinat, TD péper avri Toh GAov ypuevos. 

2 Cf. E. M. Jope in A History of Technology (Ed. ihrer Formen-Entwicklung, pl. vil 19: Curle, A Roman 
Singer, Holmyard, Hall and Williams) ii 558, where, Frontier-Post and its People; the Fort of Newstead, pl. 71, 
however, the curb is wrongly said to force the horse's 1-2; Gozzadini, Mors de Cheval italiques pl. 3, 2 and 
head upwards. Besides the examples from Canosa p. 24.) 

(for which see Jacobsthal, Early Celtic Art i, pl. 258d 2. RK. St Petersburg 1065, 186 ff.; with some reser- 
and pp. 150 ff.); cf. CAH Vol. of Plates iii 7gc; and = vations in C. R. St Petersburg 1975, 123. He has been 
later, simpler cxamples from Alesia, Pompeu, and followed by E. H. Minns and, I believe, most English 
Newstead. (Zschille and Forrer, Die Pferdetrense in writers on South Russian antiquities. 
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The fsalion is the ring of the chalinos or simply the ring. Hence the poet calls chalinoi 
psalia, using the part instead of the whole,* 

This agrees with Hesychios (dAi- xpixot, daxrvAo. —- ybadlows trmous: yalwois 
immovs, KuwAvryptois.—iidAiov- xwAvripiov, yaAwds.), and with Aeschylus’ use of Tpoyetpa 
ydAca for the fetters of Prometheus (PV 54). Suidas and the scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Peace 154) define yddsov, less precisely, as yaAids. 

We are therefore to look for a part of the bridle, probably distinct from the bit (ef. 
Pausanias), imposing an additional restraint on the horse, and ring-shaped. 

None of these conditions is fulfilled by the cheekpieces, which are an integral part of 
the bit. Stephani himself noted that ring-shaped cheekpieces were extremely rare in 
antiquity.* The usual Greek form is straight or halfmoon-shaped, the zoomorphic forms 
of Luristan, Skythia, Central Europe and Italy being almost unknown in Greece.® 

(u) Delebecque’ supposes the purayawyets to be the reins, or part of them, under a 
different name, and takes the yA to be ‘le crochet mobile placé a la recontre de la branche 
du mors and du canon’—that is to say, the revolving arm, usually ending in a hook, for the 
attachment of the reins, fitted to some of the more elaborate Greek bits.* 

This ‘crochet’ is not a xpixos, though a ring often takes its place in Italy and Central 
Europe (and hence, | believe, the ring snaffle developed). Indeed Delebecque’s theory 
suits the literary evidence no better, or rather worse, than Stephani’s, and he has dis- 
regarded (apparently deliberately; pp. 174-5) the evidence of archacology as to the fitting 
of ancient bridles. If he really distrusts vase-paintings, he might have made some use 
of the very elaborate and detailed sculptured monuments, Assyrian and Persian as well 
as Greek. His insistence that the ancients must have done everything the modern way 
has here led him seriously wrong. 

(in) Courier, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, suggested that the ybct vow 
was a metal cavesson,® and I believe that this is right. 

The cavesson is a band or ring round the horse’s nose, used either by itself, in which 
case it guides the horse by pressure upon the outside of the nose (cf. the modern ‘hackamore’ 
bridle), or in conjunction with a bit, in which case it serves the additional function of pre- 
venting the horse from evading the bit’s action by opening his mouth and throwing up his 
head. It may be fastened to reins, or to a single lead-rope. 

Metal cavessons are not uncommon in museums. They consist of two horizontal 
U-shaped pieces, of which one passed under the horse’s lower jaw and one round the front 
of his nose. These were connected by vertical pieces about 6 inches long, so that the 
cavesson, scen from the side, is roughly in the form of a letter Z, the upper horizontal 
being that which passed under the jaw and the lower that which went round the nose. 
This explains Maecius’ expression oxawi Siyypar’ éxufeAiov, the bite of the crooked cavesson. 
The shape of the upper U is modified for the attachment of the straps of the bridle, and 
below the lower U are ring-shaped projections on each side, to which might be fastened 
either a pair of reins or a strap passing under the jaw with a single lead-rope joined to its 
middle. When the reins or rope were pulled, the whole device would pivot slightly about 
their point of attachment, pressing the lower U against the nose and the upper against 
the underside of the jaw, whereas a simple ring, with both its halves in the same plane, 
would merely press on the nose. But the double action and more elaborate form of this 
cavesson do not alter the fact that it is essentially a ring (xpéxos) round the horse’s nose. 


_* Euripides, HLF, gfo, Rhesos 27, Phoinissai 792 * E.g. those classified by Yalouris (pp. 33-4 as 

(with scholion). —_—_* C. R. St Petersburg 1865, 188. ‘Type B’); add British Museum, Guide to Exhibition 
* See N. Yalouris “Athena als Herrin der Pferde’ _Iilustrating Greek and Roman Life, fig. 206 (no. 508); 

in Museum Helveticum vii; and Blinkenberg, Fouilles de Flinders-Petric, Tools and Weapons pl. 71, 4t. 

Lindos i 199, and pl. 24, 61. " Cf. Lafaye, in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v, ‘Frenum' 
* Op. cit., pp. 131, 175, and fig. 5. 996m. 6. I have not seen Courier’s work. 
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This device may be of Assyrian origin. The oldest example known to me is from 
Sultantepe and dates from the seventh century .c.1° I have found no others older than 
the Roman Imperial period,” but as the Greeks almost certainly adopted their standard 
cavalry bit from Assyria!’ it is probable that they provided the connecting link between 
Assyria and Rome. The form of the cavesson continued unchanged, and has, I believe, 
persisted in Italy until modern times. 

This cavesson is made of metal, is in the form of an (irregular) ring, is part of the bridle 
(and a sufficiently important part to be used by metonymy for the whole), is not part of 
the bit, and imposes an additional (and severe) restraint upon the horse. It therefore fits 
the ancient references to the padi, 

Further texts may be cited in confirmation, A corrupt passage in Pollux (i 148) seems 
to contrast the #¢AAov [sic] which is stretched round (?) the chin with the yaAwos, which 
is put into the mouth. yaAwds, here obviously the bit, is also, and perhaps more accu- 
rately, used for the whole bridle; cf: SF s.v. This, if the text were reliable, would ex- 
clude either the cheekpiece or the ‘crochet’, but would suit either the curb or the cavesson. 
The curb itself, however, is not a xpixes (though it might be thought of as forming one 
together with the mouthpiece), Pollux also says (x 54; Vv 99) that WéAka were women’s 
anklets and ydAca part of horsemen’s equipment, which seems to confirm that the yaAsov- 
Wear (however spelled) was ring-shaped. 

One reference remains obscure. Dio Chrysostom (xxxv 3), remarking that long hair 
does not make a philosopher, adds that neither can asses become horses, not even if their 
nostrils are slit, odd’ ay ras yrallous Tpijoarres avraw uictALow eu paAcmow. This, taken by 
itself, appears to suggest that the dor was some device passed through a hole pierced 
in the jaw, a piece of cruelty which is not impossible, but seems to be contradicted by the 
rest of the evidence as given already. It is better to treat the participle as co-ordinate 
rather than subordinate; ‘not even if one were to pierce their jaws, and put fsalia on them’. 
I am still at a loss to explain the piercing of the jaws, which has certainly nothing to do 
with the tpvatrmov of Hesychios—the wheel-shaped brand put by the Athenian Council 
on the jaws of horses that were too old for military service (Aristotle, A@. [oA. 49.1). 

To return to Xenophon; if the YcAwv is the cavesson, the purwyuryeds is obviously, as 
its name implies, a lead-rope, quite separate from the reins and not fastened to the bit, in 
fact the dywyeds of vi 5 and viii g3. The cavalryman would certainly need such a rope, 
both for tying his horse and for leading it on the march (cf. Hipparchikos ui 3). The warning 
that the groom must not lead the horse by the bit for fear of spoiling his mouth (JTepi 
‘Imus vi g) of course applies to the rider also. The use of a lead-rope in addition to 
the reins is too common on Assyrian monuments to make it worth while citing particular 
examples, and it is also shown in Greek art." 

The exact manner of fastening the lead-rope is never quite clear, but it always seems 
to be attached under the horse's chin. The droyeAndia, to which it might be fastened 
instead of the ddtAov, would seem therefore to be some sort of chin strap or the lower part 
of a leather nose-band. When the horse was being ridden, the lead-rope could be kept 
out of the way if necessary by being tied round the horse's neck. 

Xenophon’s instructions for preparing to mount are now clear. The rider was to 
take the lead-rope in his left hand near the horse’s ears, leaving enough slack to avoid 
jerking the horse’s head with the ydAvov, and the reins in his right hand, grasping the mane 


1° Anatolian Studies iv, pl.8, fig. 4 (wrongly described some doubtful ones), dating from the sixth to the 


as a snaffle bit). fourth centuries B.c.: Pfuhl, Afwz iii, fig. 140; CVA 
Mt Lafaye, loc. cil.; add Curle, pl. 71, 4, with further Great Aritain iv, pl. 167; CVA Great Britain ti pl. Gq; 
references on p. 297 (“Headstalls’). Trendall, Paestan Pottery pl. q1a (mo. 253; mo. 944 
12 Cf. Yalouris, of. cit. in Revision and Supplement); pl. arb (no. 264; no. 956 


18 | note the following clear examples (besides in Revision and Supplement). 
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in order to avoid jerking the mouth by means of the bit; this confirms that the perayaryevs 
was not part of the gta, as if the reins were already held slack in the left hand no further 
precaution would be needed. 

If the rider had a spear, it would be held in the left hand with the butt on the ground 
and so provide support for the left hand to pull him up. There is of course no question 
of using the spear to pole-vault with; this would mean approaching the horse from a dis- 
tance with both hands on the spear and none on the reins and is not really a practical 
method of mounting even a quiet horse, though quite feasible as a riding-school exercise. 

(4) vill 7. "AvaBdAot rov avaBarqv. Throw the rider dackwards (cf. dvaninrew, lean 
backwards, in next line) rather than upwards, as usually translated. 

In interpreting this passage I agree with Delebecque, except that he is forced to postulate 
a saut de mouton which is not in Xenophon. If aveBdAo can bear the meaning here sug- 
gested this difficulty is removed. 


(5) x] Olav re 6€ wai Tov Tpayur warrodamor jTowiv, nal kateAoivTa Kal KaTareivorTa. 


enophon is here (x 6-11) making recommendations about the types of bit to be used. 
The horseman should have at least two, one rough (zpayvs) for schooling and one smooth 
(Agios) for ordinary use. He adds that, whatever the type of bits, they should all be 
flexible (dypol), that is, jointed and with the interlocking parts moving freely, not stiff 
(oxAypot). Pollux gives an attempted paraphrase of the whole passage, presumably taken 
from his anonymous commentator on Xenophon, who evidently failed to understand it, as 
he treats tpayvs and oxAnpés, which Xenophon so carefully distinguishes, as synonyms, both 
meaning ‘rough’, and entirely alters the order of ideas. The fact that he misunderstood 
the whole must be kept in mind when assessing the value of his paraphrase of the particular 
sentence under discussion. This runs (i 208): €or 8€ «ai rovrovs (ic. ‘rough’ bits) 
cumpaive, karelotvra Kal Katraxnpoiyra. ‘It is possible to make rough bits gentle too, 
by wrapping them round and by covering them with wax.’ 

kateAobyra, whose basic meaning seems to be ‘press together’, as in rolling material 
into a ball, he understood as ‘wrapping up’. The ‘rough’ bit was fitted with ‘hedgehogs’ 
(€xivor), that is, spikes intended to hurt the horse, and the bit might certainly be made 
smooth by covering these with cloth or leather, though some of its flexibility would be lost 
In the process. 

Supposing this interpretation of xare:Acivra to give the key to the meaning of the 
whole, he then altered wavrodarcy wovety, ‘to make of all sorts’, to eunpatvew, “to make 
gentle’. xavaretvovra remained inexplicable. One cannot make a rough bit gentle by 
pulling. He therefore wrote xaraxnpotrra, ‘by covering with wax’. This can hardly be 
more than a wild guess, and if he had tried it out he would have found that the wax comes 
off in the horse’s mouth. 

Most modern commentators reject Pollux’s text but retain his construction of the two 
participles with the subject of olfdw ve. 

This gives a meaning ‘It is possible to make the rough bit of all sorts by wrapping up 
and by pulling’. Pollux’s explanation of xareiAoirra is retained, and xarare(vorra is ex- 
plained with reference to ix g, dav é€ Kai tpayds €uBlnby, rH xelapéryr: Aciw Sef adrop 

UP. 

“If a rough bit is put on a spirited horse, it must be made like a smooth one by leaving 
the rein slack.’ yaAapérqri does nof mean ‘by lightness of hand’ as it is so often translated. 

The meaning of x 7 is then taken to be ‘It is possible to make the rough bit of all sorts, 
smooth by wrapping it up, and rough by pulling on the reins’. This gives a false anti- 
thesis, as wrapping up is an alteration to the form of the bit and pulling the reins is a way 


Cf. Laiaye, in Daremberg-Saglio s.v. ‘Equitatio’ 740. 
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of handling it. And it is the form only that is being discussed here. Moreover, deliberate 
pulling on the reins in order to ‘make the bit rough’ is quite contrary to all Xenophon’s 
teaching. 

Sauppe’s xaraAcoivra, “by smoothing it down, would hardly help, even if it were 
otherwise acceptable. 

Delebecque, with some strong manuscript support, proposes to read K«aresloby ra 
xarareivorra, which he translates ‘Il est encore possible de fabriquer le mors dur de diverses 
facons, ct de resserrer les parties qui le tendent’. But ‘to compress the pulling things’ 
can only mean ‘to tighten the straps that hold the bit’ if both the key words are given 
meanings quite unlike any that they bear elsewhere. Even if this interpretation were 
possible it would be quite irrelevant here. Xenophon has already, in vi 9, dealt with the 
correct adjustment of these straps, and the clear and sensible instructions there given prove 
that he would never have recommended increasing the severity of the bit by tightening the 
bridle. 

Moreover, Pollux’s text, whatever he made of it, certainly contained two participles, not 
a participle and an infinitive. 

I would myself propose to construe the participles with ror tpayvv, not with olov re, 
giving the meaning ‘It is possible to make the rough bit of all sorts, both compressing and 
pulling’. This suits the actual forms of surviving ‘rough’ bits, of which some have the 
‘hedgehogs’ fitted to the mouthpiece and so act mainly by the direct pull on the bars of 
the mouth, and others have them on the inside of the cheekpieces, so as to compress the 
horse’s jaw between them when the reins are pulled.” Bits of this second type were cer- 
tainly still in use in the fourth century B.c., but I have found no later evidence for them, and 
suppose that they had gone out of use before the Roman period, and the meaning of this 
passage (in which Xenophon does not describe his bits, but only alludes to them, as some- 
thing well known to his reader) was therefore lost. 


(6) xii 8. daAiLew det Kal rov Grrov qpomerwmala Kai mpocrepridia kat mapamAeupibiors. 
rabra yap dua Kai 7 dvaBary ropapnpidva yoyverat. 

‘The horse too must be armoured with head-piece, breast-piece and side-pieces. These 
last serve also as thigh-pieces for the rider.’ sapamAevpidions 1s the unanimous reading 
of the manuscripts, both here and in the Cyropaedia (vii 1.1-2) where the armour of the 
(fictitious) Cyrus the Great and his companions is described in terms almost identical with 
the recommendations of [epi ‘Ismucijs. 

But in Cyropaedia vi 4.1 Xenophon tells of ridden horses furnished with wapapnpidia and 
chariot-horses with rapamAevpiiia. Weiske, and, | believe, all subsequent editors, therefore 
emended waparAeupiSicis to mapapnpidios in both passages where the word is used of the 
armour of ridden horses. 

But nobody has yet succeeded in reconstructing a piece of armour that will serve as a 
wapapmpidvev at once for the horse and his rider, by covering the rider’s thighs as well as 
the horse’s ‘thighs beneath the shoulders’ (i 7), that is, his forearms, the upper part of his 
front legs. The difficulty is usually evaded by supposing that Xenophon, a veteran with a 
lifetime’s practical experience of cavalry equipment, was indulging in fantastic and unreal 
visions, without having any clear idea of what he was talking about. 


3 E.g. those classified by Yalours as Types A me are from Skythia (Stephani, C. X. St Petersburg, 
and B. 1876, 192-9 nos. 32, 93, 36; of Minns, Scythians and 
1 Including the earliest surviving Greck bit Greeks 214 fig. 115 top left), But the spiked side- 
(Reichel Homerische Wajfen® 142, fig. go. A later, plates often appear in Greek vase painting from the 
more elaborate type has the spikes fitted, not to the time of Exekias onwards (examples from Pfuhl, faz 
cheekpieces themselves, but to small bronze plates iii figs. 228, 230, 505-7, 593, 627)- 
just inside them. The only actual examples known to 
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If we retain the manuscript reading the problem is at once simplified. It is not difficult 
to imagine a piece of armour worn by the horse and guarding at once his sides and his 
rider’s thighs, and such a picce is in fact shown on two monuments dating from Xenophon’s 
lifetime: (i) on the tomb of Payava in the British Museum" are reliefs of two horsemen, 
wearing helmets and cuirasses of Greek type, and further protected by a sort of apron, 
whose front edge seems to be secured to a collar passing round the horse's shoulders. This 
apron extends backwards to cover the rider’s thighs and the horse’s sides. (ii) A similar 
apron protects the legs of a horseman on a Thessalian coin in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
who also wears a cuirass of the type recommended by Xenophon, the “Boeotian’ helmet, 
and—most unusual—a gorget rising from the top of the cuirass and guarding the lower part 
of the face (xii 2)2* This apron, used on both sides of the Aegean during Xenophon’s 
lifetime, I believe to be the wapapypiéiov—waparAevpideoy here referred to. It does not 
cover the horse’s flank (xeveciv) which was therefore protected by the use of a large saddle- 
cloth (xii 8). 

Chariot-horses might be protected by a single large cover, like those shown on the 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Hittite monuments, and on the Mycenaean ivory box from Enkomi. 
These covers protect almost the whole of the horse’s body, and are waparAevpidia pure and 
simple, whereas the aprons, being both wapamAevpid:a (for the horse) and wapapypidva (for 
the rider) are distinguished by being given the latter name only when the equipment of 
both chariot and ridden horses is being described. 

The word vapapnpiéia is used of a different piece of armour, worn by the rider, not by 
the horse, in Anabasis i 8.6-7 and in Arrian’s Taktika iv 1. Arnan’s wapayypidia belong 
to the Sarmatian cataphracts, and are clearly armoured breeches, like those shown on 
Trajan’s column. Those mentioned in the Anabasis were worn by the younger Cyrus and 
his guards and must have been something of the same sort, though, as the Persians con- 
cealed their armour under surcoats (cf. Herodotus 1x 22; Plutarch, Artaxerxes 11.9), I have 
been unable to find a satisfactory picture of them. 

The difference between the equipment of Cyrus in the romance and his historical 
namesake is to be accounted for by supposing that Xenophon in the Cyropaedia gives his 
heroes the arms and tactics that he would like to have seen in the Greece of his own day, 
magnified to heroic proportions and with some Oriental trimmings, such as chariots and 
ox-drawn towers, thrown in. The younger Cyrus wore trousers, like the barbarian that 
he was. The apron wapapnpidior was the answer of the trouserless Hellene, or Hellenised 
Lycian, and not an Oriental piece which Xenophon wanted to introduce into Greece. The 
metal thighpieces worn by a few Greek hoplites in the archaic period,* which clipped round 
the upper part of the leg in the same way as the greave clipped round the lower, would have 
been unsuitable for horsemen, as their edges would have injured both rider and horse. 
The inside of the thighs was left unguarded and was a weak point of ancient cataphract 
cavalry (Plutarch, Lucullus 28.4). Greaves, which did not come into such immediate 
contact with the horse’s back, were sometimes worn by the mounted hoplites of the archaic 
period.*° 


(7) il 5; villi 13, 14. wed. 


The interpretation of the ‘fetter’ as a figure-of-eight rather than as a simple mng is 
supported by the use of the word irmomédn by Eudoxos for a figure-of-cight curve apparently 
traced by the planets (¢f. T. L. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics i 393-4). 


1? Smith, British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture (The P. M. Fraser and T. Rénne, Boeotian and West Greek 
Nenid Monument and Later Lycian Sculpture) 4q (Q30 Tombstones 66-8. 
no. 5) and pl. 9. 18 H. L. Lorimer, BSA xiii 88-9, 195, 195- 

18 Lefebvre dea Noettes, L’Aitelage: le Cheval de ** Pace Helbig, Les ‘Foorig Athéniens 95 ff. 
Selle d& travers les Ages, ig. 241. For the helmet, ef. 
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(8) i 14. Mypods ye pr rods bro rij odpE jv dua mAareia Ti ypappez] Suupeopevous ex), 
otrw Kal ra Omubev axéAy dia woAAod drobijoe. 

‘lf the thighs under the tail (i.e. the buttocks) are separated by a broad line the horse 
will carry his legs wide apart under him.’ 

I have nothing new to offer on this passage, but at the risk of seeming captious I must 
oppose the novel interpretation offered by Delebecque, who supposes the ‘line’ referred 
to to be the division between one set of muscles and another, most probably the so-called 
‘poverty line’ (rate de misére), ‘qui marque la separation entre la cuisse ct la fesse’. This 
line receives 1ts name from the fact that it is clearly visible on horses in poor condition, but, 
as Delebecque points out, is also apparent on horses that, hardened by work and training, 
have lost all superfluous flesh but developed their muscles. He therefore understands 
Xenophon to mean that one should choose a horse the muscles of whose hindquarters are 
strongly developed, so that he may the more readily collect his hindquarters under him, like 
a man who ‘se campe sur ses jambes pour soulever un objet de terre, mais en les pliant’ (his 
italics), But Xenophon says nothing about bending the legs; moreover, he is not speaking 
of a trained, collected, horse, but an unbroken colt. To say that one should choose a 
young horse with a strongly marked poverty line, as this indicates good development of 
the muscles of the hindquarters, would be absurd, and would morcover contradict i 15, 
as a horse with ra ioyia wAaréa «ai eboapxa would hardly show any poverty line. 

Xenophon’s horse, though small by modern standards, had to carry a full-grown rider 
and alot ofarmour. Hence we should look for the points of a weight-carrying cob, rather 
than those of a racehorse. The horse with hind legs turned in lacks power, and may 
injure himself by brushing one hind leg with the hoof of the other, though admittedly 
there is not much danger of his bringing himself down by crossing his hind legs. 


(g) At vii 1: I entirely support Delebecque’s retention of the manuscript draBatvoi 
rather than Hermann’s éu8aivor. The aids are to be given at the precise moment when 
the horse rises upon his right diagonal, that is, when, with his weight on the off fore and 
near hind feet, he begins to lift his near fore and off hind. 

J. K. ANDERSON, 

University of Otago. 


EMPEDOCLES’ ACCOUNT OF BREATHING 


Empepocres’ Fragment 100 contains an account of ‘the way that all things breathe in 
and out’. It may conveniently be divided into three sections: 


A. Lines 1-5, the apparatus of breathing. 
B. Lines 6—8, the manner in which breathing takes place. 
C. Lines 8-25, an illustration taken from the working of the klepsydra. 


I shall discuss the fragment under these three headings. 


A. Tue Apparatus oF BREATHING 


diée & dvarvel wavra «ai exmvet - acu Aidaipor 
capxav avpuyyes TUparov Kara odpa réravrat, 
xa odw emi oropiows muxwais Térpyvras GAofur 
juvdw éoyara répllpa duaprepes, ware movov pew 
xevbew, aiféps & ebropiny Siddour reTpAobHaL. 


These lines (1-5) are translated as follows by Diels-Kranz: ‘Also aber atmet alles ein 
und aus: Allen sind blutarme Fleischréhren iiber die Oberflache des Kérpers hin gespannt, 
und an ihren Miindungen ist mit vielen Ritzen durchweg durchbohrt der Haut Ausserste 
Oberflache, so dass zwar das Blut drinnen geborgen bleibt, der Luft aber freier futritt 
durch die Offnungen gebahnt ist.’ Thus the picture which Diels gives us is of tubes running 
out to the skin all over the body, and at the ends of the tubes perforated flaps of skin which 
will allow the passage of air but not of blood. The tubes are, furthermore, only partly 
filled with blood. 

This line of interpretation has been followed by most scholars since,’ and it appears to 
derive some reinforcement from Aristotle, who in his comment on the passage at de resprra- 
tione 7, P. 473; b 1 fh, says: dca To @AeBas elvai twas... €yovor 6€ mopovs eis Tow €fw aepa, 
tiv pev Too capatos (aluaros ?| popiew éAdrrous, Taw S€ rob aépos peilovs. “They have pas- 
sages through to the outer air.’ The ‘outer air’ would appear to mean the outer air outside 
the body, and we might therefore be tempted to suppose that Aristotle meant to say that 
these tubes ended up at the surface of the skin. 

However, if Aristotle meant this, he appears to contradict himself when he says 
(473 a 15 ff.) wal wepl rijs a Tey puxTHpww dvarvois Adyaw olera: Kai Tepi tijs Kupias Adyew 
dvarvoyjs. This again is a direct reference to Empedocles, and Aristotle here tells us that 
Empedocles was talking about nostril-breathing. Diels says that this was due simply to 
Aristotle’s ‘laughable misunderstanding’ of pid in line 4 of the fragment, which according 
to Diels means ‘skin’ and not ‘nostrils’. But if Aristotle in fact took pwav to mean ‘nostrils’, 
it seems odd that he should in the other passage talk of tubes ending up at the surface of 
the skin. Perhaps, therefore, we are wrong to suppose that these outlets to the outer air 
were holes in the surface of the skin. Why should they not be perforations in flaps 
of skin at the very back of the nostrils? The outer air might, after all, be considered to 


2 The most recent example is D. J. Furleyin JHS 581, 621 n.5. A notable exception is Antonio 
Philosophy (qth ed.) 219-20; Zafiropulo, Empedocle 25 n. 49, to which Mr Furicy refers. 
D’Agrigente 142 n. 561, 158; E. Bignone, Empedocle 
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be present at a point inside the body where the air is continuous with the air outside 
the body. 

Not only does this seem to be what Aristotle had in mind; it may also be what Empedocles 
actually said. For, if we re-examine Diels’s translation: does réparov o@pa really mean ‘the 
skin’ ? wéparor does not bear a primary meaning of ‘outermost’; perhaps, rather, ‘hindmost’. 
It is just as reasonable to suppose that, in this instance, wéuarovy meant “deepest down, 
‘inmost’, as to suppose that it meant ‘outermost’. ‘Outermost’ is supported by /liad vi 118, 
perhaps; but then “nethermost’ is supported by Plat. Eleg. v 2, Luc. Tragoedop. 295 (see 
ES7). 

wy: it may well be that we are to imagine tubes, partly filled with blood (Athasor—not, 
presumably, ‘bloodless’), reaching deep down inside the body (puydvde, line 23). At the 
openings of these tubes (lines g—5), the uttermost ends of the nostrils have been perforated 
with a large number of small holes. Why should not sway, in a passage concerning breath- 
ing, bear the expected meaning of ‘nostrils’ ?—and why should not écyara rép¥pa mean 
the “utmost ends’ of the nostrils, i.c. their innermost ends ? lt is all a question of orienta- 
tion; if we are looking at the body from the outside, and not from the inside, then ruparov 
and égoyara are both likely to mean ‘furthest inside’, and not ‘furthest outside’. Diels 
assumed, without adequate reflection, that the orientation must be from the inside; this 
is not at all necessarily true. 

If my view is right, not only is Aristotle vindicated—and we might at least expect 
him to know more about it than we do—but one other outstanding problem of the passage 
is solved. Scholars have wondered why, in explaining breathing, Empedocles should have 
omitted all reference to nostril-breathing ; for if Diels’s explanation be accepted, then there 
is not a single reference to the nostrils. Mr Furley (loc. cit.) very properly raised this 
problem; and, if 1 may say so, he seemed to be almost falling over himself in his efforts to 
solve it. But clearly, once Diels’s translation ts jettisoned, we are no longer in danger of 
shipwreck on this account. 

We may add that in Fr. 101 (xéppara Onpeiow peldww puxTijpow €pevvd) Empedocles 
seems to be thinking of smell taking place through the nostrils; at all events tracking 1s 
done by means of the nostrils. Moreover, he appears to have connected smell with the 
breath; he talks of ‘svouijs 7é xai dopen" in Fr. 102. 

I would accordingly suggest a translation along the following lines: 

“This is the way that all animals breathe in and out. 

‘In all animals tubes of flesh, partly filled with blood, are stretched out deep inside the 
body. At the mouths of these tubes the wfftermost ends of the nostrils are pierced right through 
with numerous holes, in such a way that the blood is held inside, but the air has a free 
passage through the openings.’ 


B. Toe MANNER IN WHICH BREATHING Taxes PLACE 


There seems to be no difficulty about the next three lines: ‘Now when the blood rushes 
away inward from the mouths of the tubes, then the air rushes in (presumably through the 
perforations, which air can pass through but blood cannot, lines 4-5); but when the blood 
comes back, the air is breathed out again (and of course the blood stops at the perforations, 
since these are impervious to blood). 

It is important to realise the essential point which Empedocles makes here; for unless 
we bear this in mind, we may miss the point of the klepsydra illustration which follows. 
Empedocles’ essential point is that the motion inwards and outwards of the air depends 
entirely on the presence or absence of blood on the other side of the perforations. It is the 
movements of the blood on the other side of the perforations that account for breathing in 
and out. 
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C. Tue Kuepsypra JLLUsTRATION 


The basic facts about the klepsydra have already been carefully examined by a number 
of scholars.* The klepsydra was a skilful Greek device for ‘stealing’ water from one vessel 
to put it into another. It appears to have been a ‘hollow vessel, covered at the top except 
for a narrow vent or tube which could be plugged with the thumb; the bottom was per- 
forated to form a strainer’ (I quote from Mr Furley /oc. cit.). 1t was possible to fill this by 
dipping it into a vessel. After that, the klepsydra could be taken out, full of the liquid, and 
the contents transferred to another vessel—provided the hole at the top was kept plugged. 
The plugging of the top meant that there was no air pressure acting downwards on the 
liquid in the klepsydra; there was, however, strong upward air pressure on all the little 
holes at the bottom of the klepsydra, and this was sufficient to hold the water in during 
transit. Ifthe hole at the top of the klepsydra was unplugged, then the air pressure acting 
downwards on the liquid (together with the weight of the liquid) would force the liquid 
out through the holes at the bottom of the klepsydra, and the liquid could thus be emptied 
into a second vessel. 

These facts seem to be reasonably well established, and I make no attempt to dispute 
them. What 1 want to discuss is the way in which Empedocles applies the illustration. 

Immediately before the account of the klepsydra comes the account of the manner of 
breathing, described in the last section: ‘Now when the blood rushes away inwards from 
the mouths of the tubes, the air comes rushing in. And when the blood runs back, the air 
is breathed out." Then he continues: 

‘It is just the same as what happens when a girl plays with a klepsydra. (8-9) 

“When, after first blocking the vent at the top with her hand, she dips the klepsydra 
into the water, no water enters the klepsydra; it is kept out by the weight of the air inside 
falling on all the little holes in the strainer at the bottom . , . until she releases the air: then, 
ag SOON as the air is gone, in comes the water. (10-15) 

‘Likewise, when there is water in the klepsydra, so long as the vent at the top is closed 
by the girl’s hand, for just so long will the air pressure from outside, exerted upwards on 
the strainer at the bottom, hold in the water . . . until she lets go with her hand ; then, as 
air falls in through the vent at the top, out goes the water.’ (16-21) 

| There is something of an anacoluthon in lines 16-19, but the sense is obvious and not 
disputed.) 

Now this account is clearly divided into two sections, lines 10-15 (water enters the 
klepsydra), and lines 16-21 (water leaves the klepsydra), The essential thing being said 
is: (A) water comes in, (B) water goes out. This is exactly parallel to the account of 
breathing given in lines 6-8, and again in lines 22-5: 

‘It is just the same with breathing, When the blood in the body rushes back to the 
innermost recess of the body, a stream of air enters; and when it runs back again, an equal 
stream of air is breathed out again.’ That is to say: (A) air comes in, (B) air goes out. 
This is exactly parallel to the form we had before: (A) water comes in, (B) water goes out, 

If we set out the parallelism more fully, we get the following structure: 


(i) Breathing (lines 22-5 or 6-8): 


(A) when the blood rushes inward (subordinate clause), the air enters (main clause). 
(&) when the blood runs back again (subordinate clause), the air is breathed out (main 





2 See Prof. Last in CQ. xviii (1924) 169-73; matik i 180 fh: W. K. C. Guthrie, Aristotle on the 
O. Regenbogen, ‘Eine Forschungsmethode antiken Heavens (Loeb) 228; D. J. Furley, loc. cit. 
Naturwissenschaft’, Qyell. u. Stud. 2. Gesch. d. Mathe- 
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(1) Illustration (lines 14-15 and 21): 


(A) as soon as the air is gone (subordinate clause), in comes the water (main clause). 
(B) as soon as the air falls in (subordinate clause), out goes the water (main clause). 


‘This parallelism makes it obvious that the air coming in and out of the body in breathing 
(in accordance with the movements of the blood inside the body) is intended by Empedocles 
to be paralleled by the water coming in and out of the klepsydra in the illustration (in 
accordance with the movements of the air inside the klepsydra). Thus the air in breathing 
is parallel to the water in the illustration; and the blood in breathing is parallel to the air 
in the klepsydra. And this, as Mr Furley correctly observes, means that air is used in 
two different ways in the two halves of the simile, 

Mr. Furley objects to this. He says: ‘It seems extraordinarily unlikely that Empedocles 
would choose to make air play opposite parts in the two halves of the simile: to do this 
simply asks for misunderstanding.’ He wishes therefore to make air parallel to air, and water 
to blood. But this is impossible. First, the water goes in and out through the perfora- 
tions in the bottom of the klepsydra, and in this it behaves exactly like the air in breathing, 
but not like the blood; Empedocles tells us distinctly that blood cannot pass through the 
perforations, whereas air can and does. Secondly, there is the clear parallelism of sentence 
structure which we have noted above. There can therefore be no doubt that Empedocles 
has done exactly what Furley complains of. Further, Empedocles can be defended for 
having followed this course. He is, after all, comparing two mechanical effects rather than 
the behaviour of substances gua the substances that they are. It does not very much matter 
what substances are used for the simile provided that the mode of operation is exactly parallel 
so far as it goes. 

‘So far as it goes’ is an important limitation. Empedocles is concerned with his illus- 
tration only in so far as it illustrates the point which it is intended to ilustrate—namely, 
that Substance A comes in and out according to the movement of Substance B on the other 
side of perforations, Beyond this, we can find no similarities. All the rest of the para- 
phernaha of the illustration—the vent at the top of the klepsydra, and the little girl putting 
her hand there and taking it away again—are not paralleled by anything in the account of 
breathing, The vent at the top is necessary in order to provide more or less air pressure 
inside the klepsydra, and this more-or-less air pressure is parallel to the presence or absence 
of blood on the other side of the perforations in breathing. But the plugging and unplugging 
of the vent have no parallel in the account of breathing; likewise the stipulation, in the 
case of breathing, that the holes must be such as to allow a passage to the air but not to 
the blood, has no parallel in the account of the klepsydra. 

Furley suggests that Empedocles is giving an account of breathing in which air comes 
in and out at two points simultancously, both through the skin and through the nose. Air 
comes in through the skin; the blood inside runs back from the skin; at the same time other 
air is pushed out through the nose by the blood as it runs back from the skin. The process 
is then repeated in the reverse direction. According to Furley, pwav means ‘skin’: the 
strainer at the bottom of the klepsydra is parallel (but only roughly parallel) to the pores in 
the skin; the vent at the top is parallel to the nose; the water, having air on either side of it, 
is parallel to the blood in breathing. 

This theory cannot be maintained. Empedocles gives his account of breathing in 
lines 6-8 and 22-5, and he says nothing of any such two-way process; even Furley’s highly 
dubious suggestion of rotrepov in line 24 will not help him here. And we have already 
seen that it is impossible to take the water to be parallel to the blood, so that Furley’s 
account of the klepsydra illustration is the wrong way round. He has made an ingenious 
attempt to find a two-way account of breathing in Empedocles, but on available evidence 
we must conclude that it cannot be done. 


14 N. B. BOOTH 
Further Discussion. Plato and Aettus, 

1. Bignone, in Empedocle 621 n. 5, suggests that there is a close parallel between Plato 
Timaeus 79 C ff. and Empedocles’ account of breathing. Now Plato gives a circulatory 
account of breathing. When air is expelled from the chest and lungs through the mouth 
and nose, the expelled air displaces the air outside the body. This displaced air has to have 
somewhere to go to; according to Plato it enters the body through pores in the flesh. So the 
whole time that air is leaving the body through the mouth and nose, other air is entering 
the body through the pores. Similarly, when air is breathed in through the mouth and 
nose, air is simultaneously expelled through the pores. And the whole motion is governed 
(79 D) by the motions of the hot element inside the body. 

Furley wishes to find a similar circulatory account of breathing in Empedocles, and he 
thinks that the fact that Plato held such a belief is an indication that Empedocles held the 
same belief. He cites also Philistion, an early Sicilian doctor whom he declares to have 
been from the same school as Empedocles; Philistion, he says, also believed in breathing 
through pores in the skin. 

Now it is, as we have seen, impossible to derive any circulatory account of breathing 
from the Greek of Empedocles Fr. 100. Whether the nose or skin is meant by padv, the 
air comes in and out through only one channel in this fragment. Any other view involves 
reading into the fragment matter which simply is not there, and it also involves a violation 
of the simple parallelism indicated by sentence structure. So if Empedocles did intend to 
give a circulatory account of breathing, including both breathing through the nose and 
breathing through the skin, all we can say is that he has not given it either here or in any 
other extant fragment. 

If both Plato and Philistion believed that breathing occurred through pores in the 
skin, this is admittedly an argument in favour of Diels’s interpretation of pwd as skin. 
But it is not nearly so strong as the arguments against: Aristotle's evidence, the improba- 
bility of swév meaning anything other than ‘nostrils’ in an account of breathing, the still 
greater improbability of Empedocles having made no mention of the nose in an account of 
breathing. 

There is, of course, a real difficulty here. If Empedocles did not believe in a Void 
(possibly he did not, see Diels-Kranz 31 A 87, under Philop.), then he must have supposed 
that something was displaced by the blood deep inside the body; this would presumably 
be air, which would then have to go somewhere. All we can say is that he has not given 
any explanation in this particular passage; we are left to assume either (1) that the difficulty 
never occurred to him, or else (2) that he gave an explanation elsewhere. Since Frag- 
ment 100 seems complete in itself, and since we have no evidence whatsoever of his having 
given an explanation elsewhere, I think that the first explanation is to be preferred. 

2. Aetius, in Diels 31 A 74, says, with reference to Empedocles’ theory of breathing: 
viv Sé¢ viv xaréyovear [sc. avanvony] depopdvov toi alparos as mpos TH émubdverav Kai TO 
dep@des dua raw pray Tals €avro’ emippoias avalAiBovros xara THY éxyuipnow abrod yivecfa: rir 
éxavory, taliwSpopobtrros Se xrA. It might be thought that wpos mv éridaverny here implies 
that, according to Actius, Empedocles was thinking of pores in the skin. But Aetius im- 
mediately afterwards says da r@v pwaw, which can safely be taken to mean ‘through the 
nostrils’; no one reading a prose account could have taken it in any other sense, least of all in 
a passage concerned with breathing. Nor is ‘nostrils’ consistent with wpos ry émpaverav, 
if éreddvera bears its normal meaning of ‘surface’. Blood moves up towards (in the direction 
of) the surface, and drives out the air through the nostrils. If gewaév bore a difficult and 
abnormal poetical meaning, Aetius would probably have changed the word; it is to be 
noted that he does not retain any of the other poetical terms used by Empedocles. So 
far from there being a conflict of evidence between Actius and Aristotle, I would say that 
Aetius’ é:a ray pve tends to confirm Aristotle's nose-breathing interpretation. 
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Aristotle (Diels 31 B 100) criticises Empedocles (1) for having failed to say why breath- 
ing occurs (or what function it fulfils); (2) for having failed to say whether al! animals 
breathe; and (3) for dealing with nose-breathing only, not with the whole of breathing 
(including mouth and windpipe). Now if this last criticism is correct (and on my inter- 
pretation it is), then it suggests that Empedocles was so much taken up with his general 
theory, that he failed to take account of certain facts (mouth-breathing and breathing 
through the windpipe) of which he might easily have gained knowledge, if only he had 
adopted a more empirical approach. We may well ask: how could Empedocles allow a 
general theory to blind him to the obvious facts of the case ? 

One of the chief reasons why scholars have wished to interpret Fr. roo in an unnatural 
way, has probably been their desire to defend Empedocles on this score. In rather the 
same spirit some scholars have extolled to the skies his klepsydra simile, calling it a marvellous 
example of the empirical method ; whereas in fact it is no more than a ‘persuasive analogy’, as 
Mr Furley correctly points out. 

What must be realised is that we are dealing with a very early period in the history 
of science, and that we must not expect too much of these early thinkers. When this 1s 
realised, our admiration for them will not be diminished. We shall wonder all the more 
at the eager curiosity which impelled them to walk along these untrodden paths, and at the 
remarkable daring and ingenuity with which they attempted to solve the problems they 
encountered on the way. Empedocies’ account of breathing may seem stupid to us now; it 
may seem to us to be tainted by the Pythagorean and Eleatic tendency to prefer theoretical 
schematisation to observed facts, But within the context of his own times, it shows a 
remarkable appreciation of the facts of air pressure; and the theory of pores, such as will 
allow a passage to the air but not to the blood, is brilliantly ingenious.* 

N. B. Boorn. 

London. 


2 A major point at issue in this matter is the I have only just seen, at the moment of going to 
validity of Aristotle's evidence about the early press, Maria ‘Timpanaro Cardini’s “Respirazione e¢ 
philosophers. On this general subject, see W.K.C. Clessidra’, La Parola del Passato xi (1957) 250-70. 
Guthrie in JHS lxxvii 1 (1957) 35-41; for a par- This writer and I, working independently, have 
ticular application, see my article on Zeno in FHS reached very much the same conclusions about the 
Ixxvil 2 (1957) 187-201. meaning of this fragment. 

L am indebted to Mr D. J. Furley for some generous 
help in private discussion. 


HOMERIC EPITHETS FOR TROY 


Tue publication of the fourth volume on the excavations conducted at Troy by the 
University of Cincinnati in the years 1932-1938 enables us to review with mere confidence 
the historical events which lie, no matter at how great a distance, behind the /fliad and 
to reconsider the Homeric epithets for Troy in the light of new knowledge. We may at 
the start agree with the writers that no other city in the Troad except Hisarlik has any 
reasonable claim to be the site of Troy,? and it is now clear that Troy VI, which was gravely 
damaged by an earthquake ¢. 1275 B.c.,7 was succeeded by Troy VIIa, which had a real 
continuity with VI and was largely a rebuilt version of it, until it perished itself from fire 
c. 1240 B.G.4 VITA has thus a substantial claim to be the Homeric city, and the date of 
its destruction agrees with that given by Herodotus for the Trojan War as xara oxraxoota 
(€rea) poddkiora és ene (ii 145.4). We may ask how relevant the Homeric epithets are 
to ‘Troy as we now know it and when they may have been introduced into the oral tradition 
which Homer inherited and used in the cighth century. At the start we may say that, 
while all of them are at least adequate for a walled city on the site of Hisarlik, and some 
are much to the point, not all are equally individual, and we may classify them according 
to their use for cities in general and for Troy in particular. In doing this we must 
remember that in the Homeric poems cities need epithets as much as gods and heroes do, 
and that there is bound to be a certain overlap between one city and another in the epithets 
applied to it. Though we may postulate a pool of adjectives suitable for cities from which 
the poet draws those that meet his needs most adequately, there are some which are 
confined to Troy and others which are specially appropriate to it. 


1. CONVENTIONAL EPIrHeTs FOR PLACES 


(a) The application of éixripevoy to Troy occurs in the formulaic éixripevor wroAtetpor 
at 4933, @ 288, ® 433 and has recently come into prominence because of its possible con- 
nection with the Mycenaean At-ti-me-na, which is used with reference to the ownership 
ofland.* But the Homeric use of éixripevoy for Troy does not conform to any of the mean- 
ings suggested for the Mycenaean word. It cannot be applied to ‘private’ as opposed to 
‘communal’ land, or to ‘cultivated’ as opposed to ‘uncultivated’. If it is connected his- 
torically with Ai-tt-me-na, it has changed its meaning. When it is applied to cities, such as 
Phere (£ 543), Arisbe (2 13), Iolchos (8712), Lyktos (P 611), Pylos (y 4), and Nerikos 
(w 377), it can conceivably mean ‘well founded’ or ‘well built’, but it can hardly have 
this meaning for Lemnos (@ 40, @ 289), Lesbos (6 342, p 133) or Ithaca (y 52). It seems 
therefore to have some rather vague meaning like ‘well established’, and this is supported 
by the words vijcov éiicripéryy éxdpovro (. 130) for Schene. It clearly has no special 
significance for ‘Troy, and looks as if it were drawn from a pool of epithets suitable for 
cities. Even if it has an ancient ongin, its meaning has been distorted and dimmed with 
time. 

(6) €piBwros (I 329, 267, 215) is certainly applicable at least to the Trojan plain, 
but it is not very distinguishing, and it is not surprising that it is applied also to districts 
like Phthia (J 363); Paeconia (® 154) and Scherie (e 34). 

(c) €pBodaf is a variant on ¢piBwAos, used for its different scansion in its oblique 

1 C, W. Blegen, C. D. Boulter, J. L. Caskey, Me? Troy iii 11. « Ibid. iv 11, 50, 90, 176, 
Rawson, Troy iv (Princeton, 1958). *M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in 
* fbid. 11. Mycenaean Greek 299. 
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cases, accusative at J°74,257, and dative at 2 315, J7 461, 286, It is evidently common 
currency, since it is used for Larisa (B 841, Pgo1), Phthia (/ 479), Tarne (£ 44), Askanic 
(N 793), Paeconia (P 350), and Thrace (Y 485). 

(d) épareur] at E 210 has an emotional connotation, but 1s in no sense descriptive, and 
is applied to places so various as Augeia (4 592,583), Araithureé (B 571), Arene (8 591), 
Mantinea (B 707), Emathia (5 226), Maeonia (I 491, 2 291), Lakedaimon (J" 239,443), 
and Scherie (7 79). 

(e) etpea, used of Troy at N 433, 2256, 494, 774, 262, 499, € 307, A499, v 256, is 
limited to regions with a certain amount of open land, and is therefore suited to countries 
like Lycia (2 173,210, 17 679,683), and Crete (N 453), but also to citics with open land 
around them, appropriately for Knossos (2591) and Sparta (A 460), but less so for Helike 
(B 575). It is certainly appropriate to the Troad. 

(f) épy is used twenty-one times in the Jliad for Troy and may be connected with it as the 
seat of a temple of Athene. It also lies behind the phrase Tpoins iepa xprdeuva (IT 100). 
It too is common currency and used for Onchestos (B 506), Thebe (4 366), Sounion (y 278), 
Pylos (¢ 108), Athens (A323), and the Echinades (B625). Its frequent appearance in 
the Iliad is probably due to its happy and useful union with “IAs at the end of the 
line. 

In these cases epithets applied to Troy are evidently drawn from a common stock which 
was available to deal with most places. They are all appropriate enough but never very 
individual or illuminating. (a) refers to the good work which has gone to the making of 
Troy; (4) and (c) to the fertile land around it; (d) to its general amenities; (¢) to the extent 
of its territory, and (f) to its cults. All of them are consistent with what we know of Troy VI 
and VIIA and indeed of VIIs and VIII. But they do not differentiate it very firmly from 
other cities which are well founded, have lands around them, and are known for local 
cults. If the demands of oral composition meant that Troy had to have epithets, these 
are adequate enough but do not suggest any special knowledge. 


o, EprrHers Conrivep to Troy 


(a) ééSpyros, which appears in the phrase eiéprrow woAnos at P 516, is normally used 
of towers (JT 700, X 195) walls (M 36, v 302, y 24,126) and altars (A 448), but is applied in 
this single case to a whole city. It suggests the solid work which has gone to its building 
and is abundantly justified by the remains of Troy VI and VIIA. It is not used of any 
other city as such, and looks as if it were given special du ties for a clear impression of Troy in 
its strength and solidity. 

(b) ebreiyeos at A120, B 113,288, £716, @ 241, [20 is more specific than éidyyros. 
The walls of Troy V1, which survived with some patching in Troy V1la,* show how well 
deserved the epithet is, and it helps to explain why the Achaeans took ten years to capture 
the city. Its absence from other cities does not indicate that they lacked walls but suggests 
that those of Troy were particularly noteworthy. 

(c) etrupyos at H 71 may be taken to refer not to walls but to towers in the fortifica- 
tions, such as existed in VI in at least four places, known as V1 g, VI h, VI i, V1k, and 
survived into VIIA. We do not know how high they were, but they were an integral and 
important feature in the defences of Troy and must have presented an impressive spectacle. 
Towers also existed at Mykene and Tiryns, but, since they were built in connection with 
gates, and these were fewer than at Troy, the towers also were probably fewer. Their 
number at Troy certainly contributed to the impression which it made as a ‘well-towered’ 


city. Be 
4 Troy iv 6, 45, 73, 85. 
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(d) édépudeooa occurs only once in a highly dramatic passage, when the Trojans burst into 
lamentations as they sec the dead body of Hector dragged behind the chariot of Achilles: 


Ta) O€ poder dp eqy evadiyKeor ws €f daca 
“TAvos odpvdecoa mupi optyorro Kat dxpys. (AX 410-411) 


The adjective seems to be derived from such phrases as éw "édpict KaAtxoduwgs (Y 59) 
and is explained by the Townleian scholiast as é7i o¢puwéous romov xepery. It was used 
in the seventh or sixth century by a Delphic oracle for Acrocorinth (Hdt. v 9283), and 
not only conveys a vivid impression of Troy on its ridge overlooking the plain but helps 
by contrast to strengthen the note of menace in its coming doom. It is a general comment 
on the forbidding aspect which the city presented, especially to any possible attackers. 

(¢) dorv peyd (B 803, H 286, I 196,278, 0681, P 160, @ 309, X 3951) 1s not very appro- 
priate to the site of Troy if it refers simply to extent. The remains of VI and VIIA measure 
some 200 yards at their widest diameter and cover not more than five acres, nor does It 
take more than a quarter of an hour to walk round them without hurrying. It is true 
that in the J/iad Homer suggests that a very large force is housed in this small area, and 
that we may well agree with Thucydides when he says elxos émi ro peilov pév moun ovTa 
KoopTaat (i 10.3). But peya need not refer to extent, and may well refer to height and 
mass, as it is used for a tower (4 366) or a mountain (/7 297). Such a meaning would be 
highly appropriate to Troy with its formidable fortifications and the look which these 
presented to anyone on the plain below. 

(f) etrwAos belongs to rather a different category from the preceding cases, since it is 
concerned with Troy not for its appearance but as a place famous for its horses. As such 
it is connected with the epithet irmoéayo:, which is used of the Trojans twenty-one times in 
the Jliad. etrwaAos is fully justified by history. Though no bones of horses have been found 
in the first five settlements, they are abundant in Troy VI? and V1‘, but become rare 
in VIIs.* It has been surmised with good reason that the people who built Troy VI owed 
their success to their use of the domesticated horse,!® and they seem to have left this legacy 
to their descendants who held the city till the destruction of VIIa. 

The epithets in this class are more precise and more distinctive than in the preceding. 
Taken together they suggest actual observation and local knowledge. They are more 
than merely appropriate to Troy, and were surely chosen with an eye to its appearance 
and character. Simce none of them 1s applied to other cities which seem to deserve them, 
it looks as if they were intended to give from different angles an impression of Troy in its 
striking individuality with its well-made walls and towers, its threatening appearance, and 
its reliance upon horses. 


3. Eprruets SurraBLe Tro Troy spur not CONFINED TO IT 


A third class of epithets differs from the first in not being obviously drawn from stock, 
and from the second in not being confined to Troy. None the less they suit it very well 
and are in this respect close to the second class. The aspects which they stress are shared 
with other places, but are none the less characteristic of Troy. 

(a) airy (N 625), att (O71), and alwenn (ZL 419,682, N 773, 0 558, P 328) all have 
the same meaning, and ies usage is determined entirely by requirements of scansion. 
All are apt for Hisarlik, which rises steeply from the plain on the north and west side, and 
certainly must have risen noticeably, if not so steeply, on the east and south sides before 
the builders of Troy IX did their great levelling. aim is confined to Troy, but aie} is 
also applied to Kalydon (N 217), Gonoessa (B 573), and Pedasos (Z 35), and is relevant 


7 Trop ili 129, 196, 182, 188, ete. ® Tbid. iv 199. 10 Jhid. i 10. 
® Jbid. iv 51, 66, 70, 79, 92, 117, 129. 


enough to what we know of these places. aim} has a similar range, and is justifiably used 
of Dion in northern Euboea (B 538), where the modern village of Lithada 1s set on the edge 
of a precipice; of Pylos (y 484, o 193), which deserves the adjective if the reference 1s to the 
Mycenaean site of Ano Englianos; and of the mythical home of the Laestrygonian Lamos 
in a mountainous fjord (x 87). Its application to Troy may have been suggested by the 
view which it presents to anyone who approaches it from the north or the west, as travellers 
who come by sea normally do, 

(b) tyiavdos (17698, P 544) 1s explained by Hesychius as meaning tdnplas wuAas €xov, 
and his assumption that it refers to the number, as well as the height, of gates is important 
for Troy. In Troy V1 excavation has revealed the remains of gates VIR in the north- 
east, VIs in the east, VI in the south, VIv in the south-west, VIv in the west, VIy in the 
south, and VIz in the south-west. Not all of these existed at the same time, but there 
must have been at least four at most periods in the life of Troy VI, and such seem to have 
lasted through Troy VIIa. Nor can we rule out the possibility that there were other 
gates in the north wall which does not survive. The only other city to which Homer applies 
iybirvdos is the Mysian Thebe (2 416), and on this we are in no position to say whether 
it is justified or not, though Thebe had close relations with Troy and may have resembled 
it in the manner of its fortifications in its strategic position at the head of the Adramyttian 
Gulf, The adjective might, we would think, have been applied to other citadels such as 
Mykene, Tiryns, and Athens, but in fact it is not. The fortifications of Mykene, which 
present so striking a spectacle today, are not hinted at, nor are those of Athens, while 
Tiryns is called, very appropriately, retyuecoa (8559) without any mention of its gates. 
The reason for this must be that Troy was unusual in the number of its gates, while these 
other cities had only one main gate and a postern entry. <A series of lofty gates at Troy 
would earn the epithet tyirvAos. The nearest approaches to it are the Boeotian Thebes, 
which is called érramfAow (4 406) in accordance with legend and the importance attached 
to each gate in the War of the Seven, and the Egyptian Thebes, which is €xarépavAos 
(I. 389), as befits so remarkable a city outside the familiar limits of the Greck world. 

(c) avepdeooa, which is found in the formula “Puov jwepoecoay (I 305, 6 490, M115, 
N 724, £174, ¥ 64,297), is, as anyone who has visited Troy knows, remarkably apt, and 
engaged the special attention of Schliemann, who made meteorological inquiries about it. 
The north wind, which the modern Greeks call G@paxids in the winter and peAréps in the 
summer,! blows powerfully at most seasons of the year and provides ample justification 
for the epithet. But it 1s not attached uniquely to Troy. It is applied also to the mountain 
of Mimas (y 172), which is on the Ionian coast near Erythrae and was the scene of a severe 
storm recorded by Thucydides (vi 94.5), and to Enispe in Arcadia (B 660), whose 
exact position is not known to us, as it was not known to Strabo (388). But of course in 
Arcadia the adjective may well be deserved. ; 

(d) edpydyua, which is applied to Troy eight times in the /liad and twice in the Odyssey, 
presents a special problem. It used to be thought that it referred to Troy V1, in which 
there is an unusual unoccupied space between the walls and the buildings enclosed by them.™ 
This is indeed so unusual that it might well call for notice and deserve a special cpithet. 
But this interpretation is hardly tenable, since the adjective is applied also to Mykene 
(452) and Athens (7 80), where there is no such space. In VIla this open space was 
covered with houses when the city was rebuilt after the earthquake of ¢. 1275 3B.c.," and 
this suggests that edpvayora must have another meaning, which can only be ‘with broad 
streets’. One of the most noteworthy features of the rebuilding done in VIIa is the con- 
struction of well-paved and well-drained streets, notably Street 710, which leads from the 
South Gate to the heart of the citadel, and may indeed have been one of the ways by which 


M | owe this information to Professor C. Trypanis. mW. Leaf, Troy 150-1. ‘8 Troy iv 6-7. 
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the Achaeans entered Troy, since a bronze arrow-head has been found init.“ This street, 
together with the remains of others, suggests that Troy VIIA was well planned for internal 
communications, and this alone would justify the choice of the epithet. It is significant 
that edpvayua is applied also to Mykene, where a royal road led through the Lion Gate 
to the summit, and to Athens, which had a well-made approach. Homeric notions of 
width in streets were not the same as ours, and it is likely that any city which had a system 
of streets would be noticed for them. In Troy, as in Mykene and Athens, the epithet is 
amply justified and seems to fit Troy VIIa better than Troy VI. 

(¢) 8 vacozevov which is applied to Troy in the formula e8 vatdpevov mroAleOpov (A 164, 
£135, 1402, N 380), seems to mean ‘well populated’. It is used also for the island of 
Kos, where Heracles arrives after the first Trojan War (2 255, 028), and for Sidonic 
(vy 285). The first may have been chosen to suggest a flourishing city worthy of capture 
by Heracles (Apollod. 2.7.1; Strab. 531; Eustath. 985,35), and the second, even if it is not 
the same as the historical Sidon, must surely be a city of the Phoenician coast and as such 
assumed to be prosperous and suited to such an epithet. Hisarlik VI cannot have been 
very populous, as its small area left room for houses to stand in their own space without 
overcrowding, but VIIA was different. Houses are smaller and more crowded: empty 
spaces are covered by them; their stores are kept indoors in jars below the surface of the floor. 
When the city was refashioned after the earthquake of ¢. 1275 B.c., special steps were taken 
to make 1t accommodate more inhabitants without extending the circuit of its walls25 It is 
therefore possible that this is what is meant by ed vasdpevov. 

Even if some epithets for Troy are so conventional as to be not very informative, others 
are much to the point and chosen with an eye for what Troy really was. Just as Pylos 
is called zjafdecoa because of the sandy beaches below the hill where the ‘Palace of Nestor’ 
stands, and Mykene has been abundantly justified in its epithet roAvypdco.o by Schliemann’s 
discoveries, so Troy has epithets which are always consistent with its site and appearance 
and often illuminating and picturesque. They indicate that at some stage or stages a 
poet or poets knew the site and found appropriate adjectives for it. This need not have 
happened within a single, short space of time, but we ought to be able to decide roughly 
when some of these epithets were brought into poetical use. We can do something for 
this by asking how appropriate they are to the different cities on the site of Hisarlik. Of 
these VI and VIIa, which may be treated as a continuous settlement, provided obvious 
opportunities. The walls and towers and gates, the well-made streets and the crowded 
houses, even the breeding of horses, are all reflected in the epithets. Troy VI-VIIa was 
in contact with the Mycenaean world, as the finds of pottery show,” and if information 
from travellers was not enough, it could be supplemented by warriors who fought at Troy 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. This is the obvious Troy for the epithets, but we 
must first inquire whether some of them might not come from a later date. Troy VIIs 
continued in a diminished and presumably poverty-stricken form the life of VILA and 
maintained some relations with mainland Greece? It is therefore not impossible that 
wandering bards, who had already parts of the tale of Troy in their repertory, added to 
the existing epithets others formed from a knowledge of the site, which might indeed be 
partly ruined but still suggest something of its former glory. This period would be from 
é. 1240 B.C. to ¢. 1100 B.c."* In it falls the beginning of the Dark Age and the vast destruc- 
tions of ¢. r200 and the subsequent movements of peoples, but the poetical tradition, which 
was already at work in Mycenaean days, survived the catastrophes, and there is no a priori 
reason why pocts should not have known Troy and made use of their knowledge in songs 
of the glorious past. From c. 1100 8.c. to a little before 700 B.c., when it was refounded 
by Greek colonists, it seems to have been deserted, and even if poets visited it, which must 


* Troy iv 48-51. bid. iii 38; iv 9.27 Ibid. iv 145. 18 Jbid. iv 249. 
1 Jbid. iv 7. 
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have been rare at the best, its remains would hardly have conveyed much to them. Nor 
is it easy to believe that the poet of our //iad could have seen much of the ancient town. I, 
as is likely, he lived in the eighth century, he would in all probability have found nothing 
but a desolate, overgrown heap of rubble, and certainly not sufficient ruins to provide 
him with the exact knowledge which the more special epithets imply. He might see the 
actual position where Troy had stood and grasp its relation to the surrounding country, but 
he would not see towers or gates or houses or streets. We are forced to conclude that in so 
far as the epithets reveal a real knowledge of Troy, this must have been gained during the 
existence of VI or VIIa, with perhaps some small reinforcements from VIIs. 

We need not shrink from the notion that some Homeric epithets go back to Mycenaean 
times. An oral, formulaic style, like that of the Jlad and the Odyssey, may last for many 
centuries and preserve in fixed phrases much information which dates from a remote past. 
Just as the poems carry unexpected details about Mycenacan civilisation’® into a time 
when some of them must have been almost unintelligible, so they preserve information on 
Troy and the Trojan War which must go back to men who knew about them at first hand 
from their own experience. We cannot say exactly for what kind of poem these epithets 
were chosen and fashioned into formulae, but they look as if they were made for hexamceters, 
and this suggests that the hexameter existed in Mycenaean times, and the pocms containing 
them would have been «Ada dvdpav, which, whether they were sung in praise of the living 
or as tales of the heroic dead, told of great doings at Troy. That the one kind of pocm 
passes casily into the other is proved by poetical practice in many parts of the world?® and 
is indeed a natural process as the high exploits of the present recede into the past. It is 
clear that the tale of Troy became a subject for song at an early date, and it is no less clear 
that certain details and episodes, which are fully intelligible only in the light of what we 
know about Troy VI-VIILa, were preserved for centuries as an integral part of the tradition, 
despite their minor relevance to the main story. It is no accident that the faulty structure 
of the western fortifications of Troy, which have been revealed by excavation,” were known 
to Homer’s Andromache: 


Andy 6€ oricoy wap" epweor, evfa padiora 
auBaros eort mods Kal émidpopov erlero tetyos. (4 433-4) 


or that the batter of the walls, which is not nearly so steep as at Mykene and Tiryns and 
provides an easy climb up to the angle, or ayxay, where the perpendicular battlements 
on top of them begin,” was enshrined in Patroclus’ attempt to scale them: 


qTpis ev an’ ayxdivos Bi retyeos vyYnjAoto 
IldzpowAos, tpis 6 abrov dreoruddlter “ArdMwy. (11 702-3) 


If the tradition preserved details such as these from Mycenaean times, and it can hardly 
have done so from any other, it is even more likely to have preserved formulae for the 
city itself, since these were indispensable instruments for any oral song about ‘Troy, 

In trying to decide which of these epithets are likely to be early we may start with those 
which gave a visual impression of Troy as a fortified citadel, They are dé¢pydecca, etreiyeos, 
iytisrulos, evrupyos, evdu7nTos. Some of these may well be Mycenaean words. The prefix 
ej- occurs a number of times in proper names from Linear B tablets from Knossos and 
Pylos.2  -reiyeos looks as if it were related to to-ko-do-mo (toikhodomot, ‘builders’),™ and 
-Sunros to de-me-o-te (demeontes, ‘who are to build’).™ All five of these epithets are suitable 

1* T. B. L. Webster, From Mypcenae to Homer 64-90. Troy iii 87; ¢f. D. Gray in J. L. Myres, Homer 
29 C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry 9-29. and his Critics, 258. *8 Ventris—Chadwick 418. 
1 Troy iii 102-4, 109-19. Gf. W- Leaf, Troy 156. ** Id. 182 (PY Anzo). “4 Id. 174 (PY Ant4). 
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for Troy VI-VILa, and if we add edpvayma and ef vaiduevor, which we have seen to be 
peculiarly suitable for VIla, we get a fairly comprehensive picture of Troy as it would look 
from without and within in the middle of the thirteenth century. edrwAos also must be 
early, since it comes from the time when the Trojans were renowned for their horses, and 
this does not seem to have been the case after the destruction of VIIa. It, too, may be 
an ancient word, since the dual fo-re appears on a tablet from Knossos.%* All these epithets 
look as if they went back to Mycenaean times and were adapted to poetry when the events 
of Troy were still fresh in men’s minds, and the memory of the city which the Achaeans 
had besieged and burned was fixed in these apt and convincing words. 

Against these we may set other epithets which cannot be ascribed with equal confidence 
to Mycenaean times and may indeed come from any period when men knew that there 
had once been a city of Troy on a hillin the Troad. They none the less record impressions 
of the actual physical scene and setting. Of these the most striking is qweudeooa, which 
at least looks like an ancient word, since it 1s related to the Mycenaean a-ne-mo?? and may 
well embody the memories of men who knew the hardships of a campaign in the Troad. 
But we cannot rule out the possibility that it might also convey an impression formed at a 
later date by travellers who knew the site of Troy and marked its wind. Its highly restricted 
use in the text suggests that it Is perhaps less fully acclimatised than, for instance, edpvayuea, 
which is used in more than one formula, and that its entry into the poetical tradition did 
not come very early. afre:wj and its cognate words suggest knowledge of the hill but not 
necessarily of the city, while épBwAag and epiBwAos refer only to the countryside, and for 
this reason we cannot assign them with confidence to Mycenacan times and must concede 
that they could have been added to the repertory at any time up to Troy VIII. 

Once the right epithets for Troy had been found, it was helpful, for reasons of com- 
position, to supplement them with others, and some of these look as if they were introduced 
by men who did not know the look of Troy and therefore used words like éiirijsevos, 
eparew}, evpera, ipy, Which come from a general stock of epithets for cities and their 
territories and imply no specific knowledge of Troy. Some of them may indeed be ancient 
words, but others have a more modern air, as evixriwevos seems to have lost any close con- 
nection with the Mycenaean Ai-ti-me-na, and {py in its contracted form is later than the 
Mycenaean i-je-ro.** But whether ancient or recent, these unspecific epithets were evidently 
adapted to poetry when bards had no actual acquaintance with Troy and, feeling a need 
to widen the range of phrases for it, made use of more or less standardised words which 
would be appropriate enough but not very distinctive or revealing, None of them makes an 
unusual point. They belong to traditional methods of introducing cities, and their applica- 
tion to Troy may have come when the city and the landscape were no longer familiar and 
had to be treated with cautious vagueness. 

If we think that the /iiad was composed in the eighth century by a man called Homer, 
it is clear that he had very little part in bringing these epithets for Troy into the epic lan- 
guage. They belong to a tradition which he inherited and no doubt expanded and im- 
proved, In this matter, asin others, he seems to have been content to operate with formulae 
which were for the most part fixed and regularised before he began to compose, and his 
task was rather to use them with the utmost effect for his own vision of the wrath of Achilles 
and its dire consequences. It is out of the question that Homer saw Troy in its heyday 
or even enough ruins of it to give him a clear notion of what it had been some five hundred 
years before his own lifetime. But this does not mean that he did not know the country 
round the hill where Troy had once stood. Indeed it is difficult to imagine how he could 
have composed the /liad unless he had in his mind a far clearer picture of the Troad than 
that of Ithaca in the Odyssey, and the clarity of the picture, which helped him to some of his 


 Ventris—Chadwick 210 (KN Cafes). 2? Id. 306 (KN Fpr). 2° KN Fp36s. 
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dramatic effects, must have been due in some degree to personal knowledge. ‘Though 
it is more than questionable whether he lived to see Troy VIII, he may have seen the Troad 
when Greeks were beginning to visit it again as a possible site for a colony. But all that 
is another question. For the moment we must be content to recognise that the Homeric 
epithets for Troy go back in part to the Mycenacan age and reflect the sight which the city 
must have presented to at least one generation of Achaeans.*" 
C. M. Bowra. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


2° [| am grateful to Professor A. Andrewes and Mr W. G. G. Forrest for helpful criticism. 


PLUTARCH’S STYLE IN THE MARIUS 


Ix writing on Plutarch as a literary artist there is a tendency to confuse Plutarch’s per- 
sonality, which appears from his writings as ingenuous and somewhat naive, with his style, 
which has all the sophistication of the classical renaissance of which his writings form a 
part. Actually, extensive acquaintance with many aspects of literary craftsmanship ts 
visible in his work. His careful avoidance of hiatus was noticed as long ago as 1841 by 
Benseler. More recently it has been discovered that Plutarch writes rhythmical prose, with 
a great preference for certain definite forms! He is thoroughly versed in the various 
schemata for the presentation of material.* Boissonade termed his style a mosaic because 
it is so well adapted for dealing with the various themes occurring in the Lives; Plutarch 
has in fact perfect command over matter and form as a result of a thorough acquaintance 
with a mch literary tradition.* 

The metaphors and similes which appear in this Life’ seem on a first reading in ill 
accord with the sophistication of its general craftsmanship. They are stereotyped into the 
thought-content, and even the diction, traditional for the symbolism they express. Their 
infrequency and the elaboration of the metaphors in particular makes them stand out 
starkly, This conspicuousness and careful articulation is significant. The metaphors and 
similes are in fact strikingly put so that they emphasise the passages in which they occur, 
and recall one another vividly to mind. Analysis reveals that they are used in two ways: 
as points of reference and emphasis (they occur only at important junctures) and to indicate 
the unity of lengthy passages. Long and elaborate metaphors occur at 11.1, 395.1, and 
46.4, marking respectively the Germanic war, the civil war, and Marius’ fate and death. 
A metaphor and simile grouped together, at 23.1 and at 32.1, 3 respectively, tell of Catulus’ 
reverse and the Social War: two similes commence the developments which are to lead to 
Marius’ death at 45.1—2. Less striking metaphors anticipate the civil war (10.5) and the 
Manan massacre (43.4). 

To take the latter use first, the unity of the German wars, which occupy seventeen of 
the forty-six chapters of the Life (11-27) and contain many digressions, is retained by two 
strands of symbolism, referring respectively to a billow and a storm cloud, which thread 
through the whole. At 11.1 the Germans are referred to as ‘a deluge of war’; at 14.1 they 
ebb back; at 20.6 their onrush seems to be compared to breakers in surf, and at 26.2 it is 
likened to! avastseain motion’. So at 11.3 they fall upon Italy like a cloud; at 16.1 Marius 
declares it his aim to ward off ‘this cloud and thunderbolt of war’, and at 23.1 the Cimbri 
appear like a cloud in calm, clear weather. These symbols are carefully chosen so that they 
link developments in their respective chains of events and supplement the symbolism of the 
ship of state which runs through the Life and binds it together: at 11.1 the state looks for a 
helmsman to weather the storm (at 23.1 a cloud comes upon it out of a calm, clear sky); 
at 45.1 there is, as it were, a change in the wind’s direction, and at 45.2 Marius begins to 
founder as if waterlogged (so at 2.5 and 45.6 he is said to ‘run aground’—if €foxéAAw is not 
used as a catachresis). 

In their capacity as means of emphasis and cross-reference the tropes demarcate digres- 
sions, calling attention to commencement and closure. At 11.8, to complete the symbolical 


1 De Groot, (0 ix (1915) 291 £; of Shewring, CO 2 Forster and Webster, An Anthology of Greek Prose 
xxv (1930) 164 fF; Sandbach, CQ xxvii (1993) (1999) 19. 
194 f. | | * Metaphors (Locb paragraph notation): 10.5; 
® Stuart, Epochs af Greek and Roman Biography (1928) Deets 06.9; 29.1; 92:9; 95-15 49-4; 44.4; 46.4. 
63-4. Similes: 11.9; 11.8; 14.0; 29.1; 26.2; 92.1; 45.17 45-2. 
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references to elemental forces, the Germans are likened to fire in a simile which marks 
the end of a geographical and ethnographical digression commenced by the deluge meta- 


phor of 11.1. 


So at 14.1 and 16.1 a simile and a metaphor respectively flank an anecdote 


(the aristeia of Trebonius) and a digression (the Fossa Mariana) which are static clements 


in the onward progress of the narrative. 


More important is the use of the metaphor for 


cross-reference. The symbols of billow and cloud refer the reader to the progress of the 
Cimbri, linking that part of the narrative which deals with this progress in spite of a number 


of relatively unconnected digressions. 


in Marius’ career: his youth (2.3); his tremendous achievement in attaining 


The symbol of the ship of state links various incidents 


his second 


consulship (11.1); the anticlimax of Catulus’ reverse after his success in Transalpine Gaul 
(23.1); his approaching downfall (45.1), break-down (45-2), and death (45.6). The most 
striking example of Plutarch’s use of symbolism in this way can be seen in the symbolism 
of organic disorder occurring at 10.5, 32-3, a5... and 44.4. The ill-feeling between Marius 
and Sulla is represented as a disorder in the state; at 10.5 the first seed 1s sown; at 52.2 the 
disorder almost bursts out but 1s anticipated by another, at 35.1 the long secret disorder 
comes to a head; at 44.4 it is at its height, thirsting and going through the citizen body 


causing many deaths.° 


This last use of metaphor and simile is merely an aspect of a more general technique of 


internal reference, namely that done by sustained verbal echoes. 
leaves Africa rather than meet Marius returning by popular vote, 
leaves Rome rather than meet Metellus returning by popular vote. 

parallel, and, with his readiness to see the paradoxical turns of fate, 


Thus at 10.1, 2 Metellus 
and at 31.1, 2 Marius 
These two incidents are 
Plutarch sought to 


underline the parallelism by a number of word echoes, similar words or slightly dissimilar 


compounds being used." 
97.1-40.7, 10.5-32-3) 35-1: 
45.6-7. wil 
passages are linked (a) by echoes occurring ! 
only but so as to connect all three.’ 


The following passages are linked by this device: 10.4-40.5, 

A more complex group of linked passages is 2.3-3-2-34-2-5- 
Here 3.1-2 is markedly linked with 34.2-3 as are 2.3-34-4,5: 45-0-7- The three 
n all three, and (5) by echoes occurring in two 


These word links produce a number of balances and responses which are meant stylistic- 
ally to underline the vicissitudes of Marius’ fortunes.® Thus 32.2-3 cannot fail to refer the 


reader back to 10.5-6, where 


the same situation of private feud between Marius and Sulla 


was also only averted from bursting into civil war by an external war. There is clearly 


some sort of schematism 
German wars. Similarly at 34.2 


in these two parallel passages which flank the narrative of the 
the reference to 3.1 marks Marius’ advance from his 


humble origin to his goal of greatness, while 34.4-5 hints at and 45.6—7 marks the anti- 


climax, Marius’ end as a frightened, 
mark the beginning, the high-water mar 
pestuous career. 


® The use of dapdforr: and doparre suggest the 
disease metaphor. LS7 offer no parallel for éyepet 
did, meaning “killed”, as used here: the use is probably 
figurative and the passage meant to integrate into the 
overall symbolism which refers to this civil war a5 a 

4 déadevory cic (10.1): éfééevoer eig (31.1); 
Opiaufor (10.1); Opiiapwr (qr.2); 1bbyrros (10.1 
and 91.2); ody dméperrer (10.1): oily teropetvoor (3-1) 5 
adnpéiy (10.2): dpefyjoeotiat (1.2). 

? Linking words are: dddSmw 3.4: pelodotiar 
$4.42 ddEns 94.5; adroupyor 3. and 34.2; 7Hpas 2-3» 
$4.3 and 34.5; draitas 3-1, 3-2 and 94.2; elde 3-15 
dpa 34.4; eleiiee 2.9 and 45-6; érdeje 34-5 and 
45-7; dfoxeidas 2.9 and 45-6; Gee iofes 2.3 and 34-4; 


raving murderer. Schematically, these three passages 
k and the final low-water mark of Marius’ tem- 


Miflpidkarov 34-5 and 45.6; olxia 34-2 and 45-7; 
sorrizace 3.1 and 45.6; serjror 3-1 and 94-4; 
aleovet ur 2.9 and 94.4; tar apatecw aourar 2.4; Tatta 
apdttow 34.4; Tr apdsecor Exetvow 45-7; AOUTMOTUTOS 
44.4; sdovror 45-7: nodevedeia 3-2 and 34-2; 
atpateiay 3-2, 34-2 and 94.5; oTpaniyydr 3-2; orpatiyyeiy 
45-6; 00pa94.3 and 45-6; tpepds 3.2 and 34.2 (twice) ; 
puapyla: 2.3 and 45-5; qudoriypiar 34-4 and 45-6 
(qidotipess 34-5); CoTep 2-3, 34-5 and 45.6. 

* Marius was the type-figure to illustrate the ups 
and downs of fortune; cf. Val. Max. 1 7.5, ii 10.6, 
iii 6.6, Vi 9.14, Vili 15-7, ix 2-2; Seneca the clder, 
Controv. i 1.3, i 1.5, 1 6.g-4, vu 2.6; Seneca the 
Younger, Ad Paul. 17.6. 
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For schematic handling Plutarch seems to have conceived of Marius’ career as having 
two climaxes, a major and a minor: his successes in the German wars and in the counter 
coup of 87; and two anti-climaxes: Sulla’s capture of Rome and Marius’ death through 
fear of Sulla’s imminent return. Thus the German wars are the central piece in the first 
rise and fall of Marius’ fortunes. They are flanked by accounts in increasing detail of the 
Numantine and African wars, to represent Marius’ ascent to glory, and by accounts in 
decreasing detail of the Social War and Sulla’s first coup d'état, to represent his descent 
therefrom. The two quarrels with Sulla, coming just after the African and just before 
the Social Wars (i.e. at the beginning and end of the German wars), are another pair of 
flanking devices.* The second climax and anticlimax is represented in a similar schema. 
Again the central group in the presentation—the detail is much less than in the first group 
as befits the less paradoxical nature of this one—is a war, that in which Marius and Cinna 
recaptured Rome. This centre piece is flanked by two brief character studies (of Marius, 
41.4, and of Octavius, 42.4-5) and by two short romances, the Flight and Exile and the 
Marian Massacre, parallel in that they represent Marius cruelly persecuted when out of 
power and cruelly persecuting when in it. The Sullan coup, with which the first group 
terminated, marks the initial low ebb of Marius’ fortunes from which they rise to the high- 
water mark of the Marian counter-coup. In spite of all Plutarch’s anticipations of Sulla’s 
return in chapter 45, there occurred in Marius’ time no third engagement to mark the 
low-water mark to which Marius’ fortunes again ebbed. Hence the inclusion in the 
narrative of the death of Marius’ son in the war of Sulla’s return from the East. This war 
completes a third and outermost pair of flanking devices, responding to the Sullan coup. 
Overall unity of structure is effected by the triple group 2.3—3.1, 34.2-5, 45-6-7, which traces 
the vicissitudes of Marius’ career and by the heavily emphasised parallelism of the opening 
and closing chapters of the Life. In these even similarity of the passages of moral generalisa- 
tion and the citation of authorities (Posidonius and Plato) is used to reinforce the parallelism. 
Moreover, the inclusion of Marius junior’s campaigns and death in the final chapter exactly 
balances the introductory chapter on Roman proper names in that neither is organically 
related to the subject-matter of the Lie. 

Stylistic aims are in this way responsible for two of the historical problems of the Life. 
Chapters 10.5-11.1 tell of a quarrel between Marius and Sulla and his supporters among 
the nobilitas, which was nearly to overthrow Rome and which bade fair to ruin Marius’ 
reputation at the time—apparently 105. This is an historical anticipation. Sulla is quite 
an unimportant figure at this date. He had held only a quaestorship, proquaestorship and 
propraetorship and had not played the large part in the surrender of Jugurtha that lapse 
of time was later to allow him to claim2® He remained om Marius’ staff till 103 (Plut. 
Sull. 4.1-2) being too minor a figure to annoy Marius and much too small a fry for associa- 
tion with the Metelli (who are not mentioned in connexion with this incident at Sul, 3.4). 
Sulla did not become a member of the Metellan clique till c. 89.7 This was the time when 
Sulla had Bocchus dedicate the monument representing the betrayal of Jugurtha as done 
through Sulla’s agency,“ and when the support of Sulla by the Metellan clique nearly 
resulted in civil disturbances in Rome. The antedating of Sulla’s importance and the 
significance of his quarrel with Marius is caused by the desire to effect schematic parallelism. 
So also the interpretation of Marius’ death as caused by a breakdown due to WOITy over 
Sulla’s imminent and victorious homecoming (ch. 45) and the compression of the events 
of 86-82 into what appear to be those of 86 (46.5-6) are caused by a desire to complete a 


* Three conflicts with Metellus, two before and ™ Passerini, Athenaeum xii (1934) 99-4. 
one after the German wars, the central piece in this 4 Carcopino, Sylia ou la monarchis manguée (1950) 
pedimental structure, and three underhand negotia- ch. 2. fin, 
tions with Saturninus, one at the beginning of and 1 Sull, 6.1; Mar. 92.2; Passerini, 953. 
the others after these wars, are others. : 
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stylistic pattern. At the time of Marius’ death (January 13,86) Sulla was in a critical 
position in Greece™ and, as Plutarch elsewhere knows (Sul/. 12.3), was afraid of the expedi- 
tion that Marius was mounting against him.™ Sulla did not in fact intimate that he was 
returning until the end of 85 and did not actually invade Italy until 83. Plutarch, how- 
ever, reconstructed the death of Marius as an anticlimax to his successful counter-coup 
sccing in it the final reverse of the vicissitudes of Marius’ career (cf. Mar. 45.5). The 
narrative of the Marius from 41.1" is chronologically confused and relies on an antedating 
of Sulla’s success against Mithridates. 

Another instance of the perversion of historical fact in the interests of stylistic presenta- 
tion occurs in Plutarch’s depiction of the Marian massacre, an incident which, as Bennett 
has shown (pp. 24-35), has been grotesquely overdrawn by Plutarch. The account 
(43-3-44.6) is presented in a chiastic schema. The narrative opens and closes with mention 
of the Bardyaci and of Cinna’s attitude to them; he 1s represented as sated with their blood- 
letting (43.4) and finally executing them for indiscipline (44.6). Immediately following the 
Grst mention of the Bardyaei and Cinna and preceding their second mention occur genera- 
lised, rhetorical accounts of the many pitiless murders perpetrated during the massacre 
(49.5 and 44.6 respectively). Within this schematic bracket are set a trio of anecdotes 
concerning Cornutus (43-5), Antonius (44.1-4) and Catulus (44.5). The arrangement is 
pedimental, the elaborate ‘Antonius anecdote being flanked by the two shorter and less 
ornate anecdotes. The overall pattern might be represented: ABeCcBA. 

In dealing with the Marian massacre Plutarch uses what is very noticeably a technique 
of character delineation, Character drawing can be regarded as static (the pen-portrait) 
or mobile (the character in action). Wilner'’ has reconstructed a method of character 
drawing by ‘the contrasting reactions of persons under consideration in situations calculated 
to exhibit such contrast’ and by the repetition of episodes and of details within an episode. 
Both techniques are employed by Plutarch. The clearest examples of the first occur at 
28.1-29.8 and 45.6-46.2. In the first passage Marius is contrasted with Metellus as a self- 
secking, unscrupulous coward with a high-principled, philosophical statesman. In the 
second Marius’ undisciplined desires and unhappy end are contrasted with the philosophical 
control and peaceful deaths of Plato and Antipater. In both cases the contrast brings out 
the delineation of Marius’ character more forcibly. Other instances of this technique 
occur at 42.1-4, where a character drawing of Marius in action (using treachery and attack- 
ing his country ruthlessly) is contrasted with another of the constitutionalists in action 
(Metellus rigidly obeys the constitution and Octavius refuses to adopt underhand means), 
and at 43.1-44.6, where the conduct of Marius is unfavourably contrasted with that of Cinna 
in the Marian Massacre. The second technique occurs when at 42.4 Octavius Is repre- 
sented as ‘keeping the dignity of the consular office free from undue influence’, a remark 
that is Inorganic in its context but refers strikingly to Marius’ lowering of the dignity of the 
consulship at 28.1. By the implicit contrast drawn within the same sphere of reference 
another aspect of Marius’ character is recalled and strongly illuminated. 5o Marius’ 
clashes with Metellus (8.2, 10.1, 29) repeat and further illustrate the idea of the former's 
duplicity and unscrupulousness. Likewise, Marius’ collusive activities with Apuleius 
(14.6-7, 28.5, 30.2) play on this theme. 

Using the technique of source-analysis evolved by Last for the Bellum jugurthinum,™ 
one might argue that Plutarch, drawing on the biographical writings of Rutilius, Catulus 
and Sulla, is merely presenting a patch-work composition of extracts from these sources run 


13 CAH ix (1951) 2466. Republic ii (1952) 55) while Cinna and Octavius 
16 Bennett, Cinna and his times (Diss. Chic., 1923) 29- quarrel in Rome before Cinna’s deposition (07; 
18 CAH ix 269 and 271 respectively. Broughton, ii 45). 


18 Here Sulla is represented as fighting in Bocotia oF CP xxv (1930) 56 f. 
(86 .c.; of. Broughton, Magistrates of the Roman 18 CAH ix 119-16. 
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together. Certainly it is true that such writers wrote up history in terms of conflicts between 
their subjects and other leading political figures.!® It is also true that for much of the Life 
Plutarch seems only to have information on Marius’ activities when these coincide with 
those of the optimate worthies upon whom the above centre: Marius’ activities in the 
Numantine war are told in anecdotes centring on Aemilianus; Metellus and Sulla are the 
true victors in the Jugurthine War, Catulus and Sulla in the Cimbric campaign, and Sulla 
in the Social War, and Marius’ tribunate and sixth consulship are negatively represented as 
conflicts with the Metelli. This argument would, however, be unsound. None of the 
above accounts centred on Octavius, still less on Cinna or on Plato, yet these figures also 
are contrasted with Marius. Moreover it is clear that Plutarch supplemented these bio- 
graphical writers with extensive further bibliography and, so far from being hypnotised 
by them, inserts material which conflicts with their evidence (e.g. 28.2 and 92.3-4). Also 
the technique is used in the paired Life: at Pyrrh, 20-21 Fabricius’ moral strength and 
Statesmanship is contrasted with the moral bankruptcy of the Macedonian king. The 
contrasts are thus clearly not the result of the domination exercised over Plutarch by his 
source material. 

The operation of this technique tends to misfocus the centre of moral interest and to set 
up a sort of secondary hero, for Plutarch disapproved of Marius.2° Consequently all the 
contrasted figures are—Cinna included—examples of good qualities used to underline 
Marius’ faults more distinctly. It also results in historical misrepresentation. Plutarch 
had a conventionalised picture of good conservatives and bad demagogues.. Lack of 
experience in and understanding of political affairs madc his interest concentrate all the 
more strongly on the individual man and his private life.2? 

The bias in the primary sources for this period suggested an interpretation of historical 
events as caused by private conflict among leading personalities, The results can be seen 
in the presentation of black and white contrasts, over-simplifications, and over-drawing in 
moral terms—for inevitably the behaviour or attitude of the two partics is made more 
extreme to sharpen the contrast. It is upon such a naively drawn picture (28.1-2) that 
the orthodox interpretation of Marius relies. Passerini thought that this character sketch 
was subjectively inserted by Plutarch because Peripatetic technique required it at this 
point in the Life (pp. 260-1). That the sketch is produced by some variety of schematism 
is obvious from the number of inconsistencies within the fife that it causes: for Marius’ 
dissimulations ¢f. 14.7-8, 17.3, 25.5, 32.1, 33.1, 34.5; for his resolute opposition to public 
pressure, ¢/. 4.2, 14.5, 28.2, 38.4. These inconsistencies indicate that this secondary hero 
technique gives an incorrect appraisal of Marius: certainly all other estimates of him in the 
sources tell against it. 

The Marian massacre affords yet a further instance of subjective reworking of historical 
fact in the Antonius anecdote. This incident is recounted elsewhere at App. BC i 72.2-9; 
Lut. Ixxx; Vell. ii 22.3: Val. Max. ix 2.9; Florus ii 9.14. The longest of these accounts is 
that of Appian, which is 120 words in all. Appian’s account is as full of essential detail 
as is Plutarch’s—in 245 words—and gives the additional fact that Antonius had fled to 
a farmstead and was being entertained by a farmer. A comparison of the two pas } 
shows that there is in Plutarch a great deal of duality of expression (twelve examples to 
Appian’s three), and that each character in the anecdote is given a brief pen-portrait 


™ Passerini, 377-0; ¢f. Smith, CO xxxiv (1940) 7-8. and n.1; Cinna, not Marius, seems really to have 
nn 23 and 45.7-46.4. been principally responsible for the Marian Massacre: 


Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides, i (1945) 
59-bo. @ Ziegler in RE xxi 2 (1951) gog-10. 
™ E.g. Metellus in roo is described by Passerini 
a5 a ‘cocciuto conservatore’ and his opposition as 
injudicious and on purely personal grounds: p. 279 


Bennett, 31-2; f. Croiset, Histoire litt, grecg. v (1901) 
532-3- 

“ Cic. dit. x 8.7; Epit. Ixix; Dio xxvi 89.2; Vell. 
ii 23.1; this estimate recurs nowhere else in Plutarch 
(f- Badian in Historia vi (1957) 942-4). 
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sketching his personality. The friend is a good man, though poor and of the lower orders 
he entertains Antonius beyond his means. The slave, who takes undue trouble selecting 
the wine, is a simple, officious, trusting fellow. The innkeeper enters with a sneer; he is an 
unprificipled rogue who betrays his own close acquaintance at the double at an unseason- 
able hour. Marius shows immoderate, almost phrenetic joy at the betrayal; Plutarch 
conceived of him at this point as mentally unhinged and shortly to break down. Anntus 
is characterised by contrast with his soldiers: their humanity, pity and respect heighten his 
brutal, callous haste. It should be noticed that the characters thus drawn in are morally 
appraised (e.g. the friend is good, the innkeeper a villain). | 

Now duality in expression, either in the form of word pairs or duplicated word runs, 
appears extensively only in chapters 9, 15, 16, 19, 20, 28, 29, and 43-6, and is used in 
passages of fine writing for purple passage painting. In the Antonius anecdote these dual 
expressions largely convey intimate little details which are not in Appian and seem to be 
subjectively inserted, being too trivial to have been recorded in any known history. Dignity 
and fullness in language and handling seem to be part of the technique for the working up 
of anecdote. Another part seems to be the brief sketching in and appraisal of character. 
Dramatisation of the action and emphasis of crucial points is done by the insertion of 
reported speech. The whole makes a vivid and memorable picture and contrasts strikingly 
with Appian, where all the incidents leading up to the betrayal of Antonius are narrated 
in one sentence. No appraisals of actions, motives or character are attempted. There is 
one hint of pathos in the word used of the slave's confidence to the innkeeper (eyfipice), 
but that is all, The rest of the narrative is contained in another sentence in which there 
ig mention of Marius’ joy at the betrayal but no comment on this joy. The slaying of 
Antonius is not attended by Plutarch’s little touches, which seem to be subjectively inserted 
for their dramatic value, ¢.g. ‘running in to him’ and ‘abusing the troops’. All this sketch- 
ing in of atmosphere seems to be done subjectively from Plutarch’s intuitive feel for the 
situation. The skeletal figures of other accounts become endowed with character and 
personality. The result is a passage complete in itself, which could stand on its own as a 
story without loss of force or significance: the last sentence—terse, hurried and abrupt in 
keeping with the incidents at the end of the story—is a perfect closure. 

To substantiate this reconstruction of this technique, analysis follows of another point 
where the narratives of Plutarch and of Appian touch on the same ground and thus allow 
of comparison. This occurs -n the accounts given by Plutarch and Appian of Marius’ 
meeting with the old fisherman in the course of his flight.2* Again Plutarch’s expression 
and detail is the fuller and a passage of indirect speech has been inserted; again Plutarch 
has many little touches that are lacking in Appian—in fact his reconstruction goes so far 
as to differ radically from Appian’s account of the sequence of and sequel to the incident 
in the course of Marius’ flight. Yeta better opportunity for comparison occurs in the inci- 
dent of Trebonius, which occurs in original note form in the Apophthegmata.* In the 
latter passage there are added a stately periphrasis designating Lusius’ rank, two antitheses, 
and two passages in indirect speech. A dramatic scene is set by making the act of homicide 
occur by night in the officer's tent. Marius’ feelings are sketched in. | 

Another feature of Plutarch’s style which is not generally appreciated 1s his ability to 
orchestrate the action of a passage in the words used to express that action. Thus at 
97.1 dp@aw tmrdwy thqv mpoowller 2\advorras is an all but complete lambic Septenarius 
or Octonarius. Its jogging rhythm is meant to represent the sound of the cavalry riding 
towards the Marians. The subject was one that traditionally required such treatment. 
This onomatopocic effect 1s generally heightened by the use of tropes which psychologically 
implant in the reader's mind the atmosphere in which the action takes place. Thus at 
2 Mar. 96.5-97-2 and BC 1.62.3-4 respectively. 78 n.1. The reworked version occurs at Mar. 14, 
% P. oo0 under Marius; for their form, (f.Gomme, 3-5- 
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23.3 the Cimbri climb up one side of the mountain range and toboggan down the other on 
their shields. ‘The consecutive clause in which this feat is described tells of the ascent in 
short, jerky clauses with many monosyllables and disyllables, the main construction being 
constantly interrupted by qualifying asides; the descent (elra aduevres . . . ayavets €yovra) 
is expressed in an easy, flowing, simply constructed clause culminating in a weighty word 
run. The ascent and descent of a hill is another /ocus classicus for the employment of 
onomatopoeic effects.** 

A good instance of a prolonged passage of orchestration occurs in the description of the 
first engagement at Aquac Sextiae (19.1-7). In this chapter there are several oddities of 
syntax unusual in Plutarch: two marked breaches of formal concord (wAj@os .. . éyorres, 
19.1 and pepos avaifarres, 19.2), an odd pendant accusative (pépos ri. . . rods BapBdpovs, 
19.2) and a nominative constructed as though indeclinable and put in apposition to an 
object accusative (mpocyyopiay “AuBpwres, 19.3). There is also a development of the 
sense of payyvuys at 19.2 that is unique in Plutarch and a rather strained use of the preposi- 
tion wpes at 19.5. The aim of such strained expressions is to suggest to the mind of the 
reader the confusion of the activities described in the narrative. This confusion is sug- 
gested to the mind by the use of complicated sentence structure, difficult constructions 
(ie. logical rather than grammatical concords), and the use of words in extensions of their 
normal significance. ‘The difficulty thus caused in following the Greek heightens the idea 
of its complexity and thus that of the incident described. Speed of action is suggested 
by stark simplicity of construction and brevity in expression. Another device used is the 
rhythm of the word groups themselves—a feature of prose writing which Plutarch every- 
where considers. ‘Thus the massed onrush of the Ambrones is depicted with a plethora of 
polysyllabics whose mounting weight suggests the idea of the oncoming horde. At 19.1 
when the camp-servants straggle down to the river, they do so in a high proportion of 
disyllabic and trisyllabic words which read in a broken, indeterminate fashion. At 19.3-4 
the idea of echoing is suggested by the repetition of identical words and words of similar 
sound, which describe shout and counter-shout in semi-onomatopoeic fashion. Contrast 
of the confused and straightforward styles is used to heighten their effect. The general 
outline of the chapter 1s as follows. The servants straggle down to the river in a long 
straggling sentence. They engage in an initial skirmish, expressed in short, staccato main 
clauses, ‘This becomes a confused mélée, expressed in a long complicated sentence. ‘Then 
comes the rush of the Ambrones, expressed in a periodic sentence, terminating with a double 
clause. This introduces the echoing passage which describes the shouting. The fighting 
is described in terse, short main clauses. ‘hese change to a more lengthy and complicated 
sentence to express the confusion when the Ambrones are pushed back into the river. 
Then follows a long, complicated sentence describing the rout. Here again the diction 
helps to convey the ideas required. Unusual and poetic words, duplication in expression, 
and frequent polysyllabic words all heighten the tragic and confused effect. The con- 
cluding sentence, hard, matter-of-fact and tersely put, contrasts strongly in tone and severe 
simplicity of expression, and marks the conclusion of the passage. 

A splendid analysis of another aspect of the subtle literary craftsmanship of which 
Plutarch is capable is given by Sandbach,** who shows how Plutarch, in setting out lengthy 
and difficult technical subjects, alternates to prevent boredom between scientific exposé 
and discursive treatment interspersed with anecdotes. Now, in the account of the battle 
of Vercellae at 26.4—5, analysis of the causes of victory becomes necessary as otherwise, after 
the débacle narrated in 26.3, it would be incomprehensible. These causes on the other 
hand require a great deal of closely argued explanation. Yet a systematic and scientific 
exposé inserted at this point, the middle to end of the narration of the battle, would rob 


a7 Cf. Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antiquity ii (1934) 127-8. ** CO xxxiv (1940) 207 £ 
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the finale of the battle of vitality and impact. The passage 26.4—5 is in fact an analysis 
of the factors militating for the Romans and against the Cimbri but very skilfully done so 
as to avoid rigidity and dullness. At 26.4 occurs the phrase (Spard re pera do8paros; this 
is echoed in iSpodvrd twa pojre dofpaivorra of 26.5—a sentence which continues, in the 
likeness of that in which the echoed phrase occurred, with a genitive absolute on to which 
an explanatory clause is tacked. In these sections an indication of the atmospheric con- 
ditions introduces a digression on the physical shortcomings of the Cimbri and the causes 
of these shortcomings, Another statement of the atmospheric conditions brings the reader 
to a discussion on the physical advantages of the Romans. Thus an underlying parallelism 
and a latent pattern of restatement and echo direct the mind unconsciously through the 
explanation, while a discursive charm, essential in a non-technical treatise, is maintained. 
In this way the explanation is embodied in the description of the progress of the battle 
in such a way that it does not disturb the tenor of the narrative and even adds to its drama. 
Within the larger framework of the narrative of the whole battle (25.1-27.9) a vast amount 
of dull, technical information 1s crammed. This is by far the fullest exposition of the battle 
of Vercellae and includes information on pilum construction, numbers of troops, their 
dispositions and equipment, plans and actual tactics, as well as the explanation just dis- 
cussed and a pathetic closure on the rout and deaths of the Cimbri. Yet all this detail has 
been absorbed into the flow of Plutarch’s narrative style without discordant passages of 
dry scientific writing; this passage has been cited as containing one of the most brilliant 
purple patches in Plutarch.” Plutarch is frequently berated for failures to include this 
or that detail of a battle or an incident and for discursive, unscientific writing. He can, 
however, when he so wishes, write continuously in an expository, scientific style (ef. 11.2-9). 
He can also write sustained passages of high dramatic interest and include much apparently 
intransigent material in them in a thoroughly readable fashion. In these his apparently 
unsystematic, discursive charm is the product of a most skilfully exercised literary 
craftsmanship. 
T. F. Carney. 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 


2° Trench, Plutarch, Five Lectures (1873) 55-7- 
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‘Dapunis & Chloe: A most sweet & 
George Thornley, Gent... . 1657.’ 


pleasant Pastoral Romance for Young ladies by 
The well-known title-page of the first English trans- 


lation of Longos from the original? is characteristic of the attitude which has always pre- 


vailed towards this work. 


If we turn to the present day we find that the latest translator 


into English? writes in his introduction “Daphnis and Chloe was only meant to be “a source 


of pleasure for the human race’, and might 


Graham Greene as an “‘entertainment’”, 
acknowledgments of Longos’ skill in 


have been described by a second-century 


The intervening three centuries provide some 
individual departments—the description of nature, 


for example, or the management of plot—but taking the work as a whole scarcely any 
reader seems to have regarded it as more than an amorous triviality with a country setting; 


enjoyable in its pastoral descriptions; enjoyable in 


its amorous passages (or shocking, 


according to the taste of the reader); essentially trivial.‘ 
It is my object to argue that this view, by taking account of only one side of the book, 


misrepresents it as a whole. 


Longos meant us to find in his work a serious import, as 


well as entertainment, and the way in which he realises this intention in all the details 


of the story makes of it a serious work of art. 


Before offering an interpretation of these details I take my stand on Longos’ own state- 


ment of his intention in the Prologue. 


The sentence already referred to by Turner to justify 


his interpretation reads in full, terrapas AiBAous éLezovnodpunv, avdbyua pedv “Epwre xai Nipdoaus 


Kat avi, xrijpa b¢ reprvdy waouw avOpermots (Pr. 2). 
means that the two functions of the book, as 


regarded as equally important: or, if slightly 


the words dvd@nua ev still remain valid’ I 


' Based on a paper read to the Scottish Classical 
Association at St. Andrews, February 1958. I am 
very grateful to the late Professor A. W. Gomme 
and to Mr W. F. J. Knight for their encouragement 
and advice. 

* Angel Daye's free version (1587) is based on 
Amyot’s French translation. 

* Paul Turner (Penguin Books 1956) 15. I have 
borrowed or adapted many of his renderings. 

“ Many of Longos’ modern readers have been 
unable to achieve the coxppootry which he himself 
prays for at the end of the Prologue (2), but have 
been bemused by the few chapters which some trans- 
lators have seen fit to render in Latin, and so failed 
to judge the work as a whole. I suspect that Rohde’s 
interpretation (Der Griechische Roman igoo/1g14, dis- 
cussed fully below, n. 110; still the most influential) 
is prejudiced by his having been shocked by Longas. 
He consequently goes to extremes in condemning his 
plot construction (usually praised), his style (rhetori- 
cal, but not ‘sillier than that of almost any other late 
Greck rhetorician’), his formal conception and his 
sincerity (both of which I shall attempt to vindicate). 
Schissel (RE s.v. ‘Longos’) sees no other motive in 
Longos' choice of episodes than a desire to achieve 
yérweTHye—at times of a disreputable kind. 5S, L. 
Wolff, The Gk, Romance in Elizabethan Prose fiction 


The use of the particles pév. .. 8é . . . 


‘dedication’ and as ‘pleasant possession’, are 
more weight be attached to the é¢ component, 
shall therefore make it my first task to elicit 


(Columbia 1912), despite a partial realisation of 
the importance of Eros, and of the Town as well 
as the Country in Longos, still passes the verdict 
‘the point of the story still remains in the piquancy 
of the children’s experiments . . . heightened by the 
charm of their surroundings’ (p. 190). Geo. Moore 
(Translation with Introduction, 1924) is impressed by 
the book's being ‘of such voluptuous subject". L. 
Castiglioni (Rendiconti d. Real Ist. Lombard. d. Sc. ¢ 
Lett, Ser. 2.61 (1928) 203) speaks of the secondary 
importance of the events owing to ‘la tenuitd di 
materia’. A glance at the interpretations of artists 
and musicians will confirm an excessive preoccupa- 
tion with the sensual, J. Lindsay's Appendix to his 
translation (London, 1948) is exceptional in the 
awareness it displays of some deeper meaning behind 
Longos’ charm. P. Turner's insistence (op. cif., 11, 
t5) on Longos' wit is a valuable corrective to the 
traditional view, whose most charitable judgment 
may be summed up in the words of the Rev. Roland 
Smith (introduction to translation, 1855): ‘In reading 
the work of Longus we must remember that he was 
most probably a heathen or at any rate that he 
describes the heathen state of morals.’ 

* Denniston GP? 370, Types (i) (uér. . . df = te 
wat) (ii) (greater weight on dé clause), For the 
distinction of different kinds of narrative according 
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from the details of the story its serious import: and secondly 1 shall argue that this inter- 
pretation of the book as a ‘dedication’ affects the quality of our enjoyment of it as a‘delight- 


ful possession’, 


A modern reader reared on Victorian Romantic novels might casily make the mistake 
of treating Longos’ book as a simple love story,° where the hero and heroine are the begin- 


ning and the end of the matter. 


But this assumption makes irrelevant nonsense of a large 


part of Longos. The lovers and their pastoral life may be charming enough: but what 
happens in the world of men around them will seem largely a distraction; and the gods 


who intervene to control 
have been found absurd or improbable, 
sophist. Some critics have been logical 
unity,’ but no one seems to 
mistake of assuming Longos 
Daphnis and Chloe. 


the events of the story through dreams or divine epiphanies, 
the dreary figments of a miracle-mongering 
enough to point out that such a story lacks 
have observed that these difficulties all arise from the initial 
to be concerned first and last with the two young lovers 


In fact, however, the subject of the book is Eros. In the Prologue Longos describes 
how he came upon a picture in a grove of the Nymphs, and resolved to write a book ‘the 


verbal equivalent of the picture’ (Pr. 2 avriypaibar TH ypapij)- 
was Eros—icropiav “Epwros.* Young lovers are 


unnamed, only one, and not the first item in a 


The subject of the picture 
indeed represented there, but they are 
list of many other ¢pwriua.® 


At the beginning of Bk. ii Longos puts into the mouth of Philetas a lengthy description 


this god. 


—the only direct one—of 


power over the clements, he has power over 


‘Eros is a god greater than Zeus himself. He has 
the stars, he has power over his fellow gods— 


far more than you have over your goats and sheep. The flowers are the handiwork of 


Eros. These trees are his creation. 


It is because of him that rivers run and winds blow’ 


(ii 7.1 ¢f. whole of ii 4-7). A short extract is sufficient to show what type of god we are 


dealing with; one which is paralleled in nu 
centuries of our cra; a competitor with the G 


merous syncretic monotheisms of the early 
reat Mother in all her forms, with Mithras, 


and with many others, for the office of supreme controller of the cosmos. Such deities are 
in general developments from simple fertility gods, who have been given a mystic signi- 
ficance embodied in elaborate rituals and dogma, and whose worshippers require initiation 


into these mysterics. 


These characteristics of supremacy, fertility, mystery and initiation 


will all be found in the Eros of Longos as I shall now attempt to show. | 
That Eros is the supreme controller of the events in Longos has been pointed out by 
Wolff2® This distinguishes the plot of our work very sharply from that of the average 


Greek novel. 


to their intention see 5. Trenkner, The Greek Novella 
in the Classical Period, Cambridge (1958) xili—xiv. 

* Especially as almost all translations call the 
work ‘The Story of Daphnis and Chloe’. Cy. 
Thornley, Lowe, Lindsay, Turner. The tithe in the 
colophon reads zoiperiede Tor agpi A, wal X. 
Acofluxtw Adyor véooape:. Geo. Moore's ‘Pas- 
toral Loves of Daphnis and Chloc’ is inaccurate. 
Turner (p. 14) wisely warns the reader against 
‘regarding the book as a crude attempt ata modern 
novel’. See also n. gt. 

! For a full discussion of the question of unity 
(and especially Rohde's objections), sce below pp. 48ff. 
Schissel (RE) represents the work as primarily a 
string of hardly related tomo. Cf. Wolff (p. 199) 
‘No strict unity is to be expected of a writer who 
professes to offer only a succession of pictures.” 

VOL. LXXX 


There the writer goes out of his way to ascribe events to chance; but in Longos 


F. A. Todd, Some Ancient Novels (1939), chap. u 46 
sees fit to excuse the divine interventions on the 
grounds that few readers would have ‘felt that there 
was any inartistic violation of probability’. 

' Pr. 1. Note also here réyqr éportixiv: in Pr. 2 
ndrta épotud . . . drdfjpa “Eparte . ~ « 6 Tor 
‘Epactidrra draprijor, Tor ovK fpartiérta aadedeet, 
ovirtes: yap otfeis “Eprora Peperyer. 

* Pr. 1. ywraices .. . tixtowoa: «al @dat omap- 
wire Kogpotoa, alba éxxeiperc, noluria Tpiperta, 
nopéres dvapoiperot, véot ourrifléperot, Anata 
xaradpopy, aolepior éupodyj. These all, of course, 
figure in Longos. 

1 Wolff, 121-6. He also perceives the connexion 
of this with the painting in the prologue. Cf. Rohde, 
Gr. Rom.® 547 0. 1. 
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the story forms a consistent pattern of cause and effect taking its origin from Eros.’ Where 
he does not intervene directly events are arranged by one of the subordinates expressly 
associated with him in the Prologue—the Nymphs, or Pan.!* These, in fact, figure more 
obviously in the story than Eros, who is seldom directly mentioned himself. This too is 
characteristic of the supreme deity in contemporary philosophy and religion. God is the 
highest of many orders of being and acts through Saijoves who convey his will to the humble 
sublunary level inhabited by man. The daemonic agency of the Nymphs in our story 1s 
too obvious to require argument.4 Pan is specifically introduced as a ‘stage-manager’ at 
ii 23, and the whole of the rest of this Book is devoted to him. Thereafter Daphnis and 
Chloe, previously unaware of Pan, honour him regularly. 

There is another god, Dionysos, whose name does not occur with the others in the 
Prologue but whose role is hardly less important than that of Eros himself. Dionysos is 
the only Olympian to receive more than ornamental mention:" significantly, for we are 
not here concerned with the Olympians, nor with the Dionysos who was received late and 
unwillingly into Olympos: but with the Dionysos who played a central part in Graeco- 
Oriental mystery religions—in particular in the Orphic-Dionysiac mysteries. 

For it is, it seems, to an Orphic-Dionysiac context that we must look for the source 
of Longos’ theology; primarily, indeed to a Dionysiac context, and 1 include the word 
‘Orphic’ with some hesitation. It is obvious that Longos was no other-worldly ascetic. 
The god he is concerned with is Dionysos unreformed, though comparatively polite. But 
after many centuries Orphic terms had become familiar in Dionysiac contexts to more 
than the small body of strict Orphics, and Longos could use them where they suit his 
purpose without committing himself to Orphic doctrine proper? That Dionysos, not 
Eros, was there thought of as the supreme god is not a difficulty. In the first place, although 
the name Dionysos may have been that primarily used to denote the supreme god, the 
religious thought of Longos’ age had universalised god’s nature far beyond the limits 
suggested by any one name. This god was Aidvvcos troAvavupos (Soph. Ant. 1115) 
pupiapopdos (AP ix 524,13), addressed and worshipped in countless forms;'* and amongst 


"Eros instructs the foster parents to send Daphnis 
and Chloe out with the flocks, i 7: arranges the 
situation which results in their falling in love, i 11-19; 
manifests himself to Philetas, and says he makes it his 
daily task to bring them together, ii 4, 5; gives the 
final permission for their marriage, iv 34.1, 

“Pr. 2. The formula is echoed at end of last 
book (iv 96 and 39). Divine control implied in such 
phrases as i 6 Osfor 1) td etipnua: i 8 xporoia Ged: 
115 “Ede: cai Adige yrdwat ta Eppa “Epeotoc: ii 26 
ox d@eel: 127.1 Madge . . . saphdver 2f fic “Epo 
pOor morjea Oder: iv 24 mpovolg Oedw (recognition 
of Daphnis): iv 36 apovelg Gedw (recognition of 
Chloc). At ii 1o-1r they nearly chance on the 
consummation of love, but are prevented by the 
Methymnacan invasion: for with a chance con- 
clusion the story would no longer have been an 
dvdfjya to Eros, representing his controlling power. 

B Of. T. R. Glover, Conflict of Religions in Early 
Roman Empire? 94 ff. For a brief account of Posi- 
donius as the source of this idea, see A. H. Armstrong, 
Architecture of the Universe in Plotinus (1a40) 59 and 
Introduction to Anc. Philosophy (1947) 143 ff. The 
unusualness of the direct manifestation of Eros at 
ii 4~7 justifies the weight I attach to this passage 
below, under Fine! Autinn and Initiation, 

“The Picture is found in the grove of the nymphs 


(Pr. 1) and this grove is the setting of almost all 
Daphnis’ and Chloe's meetings (cf. ii 2, iii 12): Chloe 
found in the grove (i 4); Nymphs present Daphnis 
and Chloe to Eros in dream (i 7): save Chloe from 
raiders (ii 20-3): grant money for Daphnis' wooing 
(ii 27): receive sacnfice of Daphnis' Towericd 
atiwara (iv 26): arrange the marriage (iv 34) which 
takes place at their shrine (iv 97). 

“ Pan (Adyos ady prrtiow PL. Crat. 4085) is identi- 
fied with the Stoic Zeus, Orphic Phanes as ‘All- 
God": see Wernicke in Roscher, s.v. ‘Pan’ 1405, 
1467-8, Pan is the ‘Hellenistic counterpart of Eros’ 
(Wernicke, 1443-4; of. 1456, 1464, 1469-70, 1472). 

“Iv 26 associates Dionysos formally with Pan 
and Nymphs. An Index Nominum will reveal that 
the Olympian gods are named almost exclusively in 
Bk. iv by the town dwellers, rather than by ‘pastoral’ 
characters. The few exceptions which occur clse- 
where are literary allusions, 

'? For a view of the relationship between Orpheus 
and Dionysos, see W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and 
(reek Religion? (London, 1952) 41-8. 

" Macrob. Sat, i 18.2: Orpheus... ait... dddot 
Vdido Kalotow émyfloriov dvOpcinew. | aparros 8 és 
pao: Ahr, Asovucoc i éxexarjin |... dddayfeis Oo 
Grou “foye xpocowoylas apés éxactor | martodata; 
Kata Katpor dueiBouevon ypdvow, 
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these Eros occupied a position, based on the traditional Orphic cosmogony, of prime 
importance.’ So that Longos would find ample justification for emphasising that aspect 


of the supreme god most congenial to his particular purpose. Secondly, 


Longos does 


represent the more usual position in the part which Dionysos plays in his story. At 
present we may observe that Dionysos is not, like Pan and the Nymphs, mentioned 


with Eros in the Prologue, because he is himself Eros. 
with Dionysos, we find the same list of gods as in the Prologue, 


especially concerned 


In the last Book, which 1s 


only with Dionysos taking Eros’ place.*" And later we shall discuss this role of Dionysos 


more fully (p. 45). 
The conception used by 


Longos of Eros as a prime cosmic force was already known 


to Hesiod (Theog. 116-22), and there were temples dedicated to him at Thespiae, Leuctra 
and Parion.2 But during the classical period this Eros goes ‘underground’. He is subordi- 
nated to Aphrodite as far as the main stream of literature and art are concerned, and 


emerges only occasionally 


in the lyric pocts and Attic drama.™* For our purpose it is 


unnecessary to discuss what relationship all of these passages may have with Orphism; but 
we shall be concerned with the lines in Aristophanes (Av, 692-702) where, with some 
additions, the Hesiodic Birth of Eros is repeated with a generally admitted Orphic refer- 
ence2? The Eros of the Orphic cosmogony was evidently a development of the Cosmic 
Eros of Hesiod and the cults mentioned; as one might perhaps see in the case of Phiya, 
where Eros was worshipped with other fertility gods, and where hymns accompanying ntual 
were sung in his honour by the Lykomids who controlled the Orphic mysteries. In later 
Greek and Roman times this Eros is still more thoroughly obscured by the putto of elegy 
and anacreontic, But occasionally the putto claims connexion with his cosmic prede- 
cessor;** and in Longos we find him telling Philetas oro: wais eye), xal et doxd mais, dAAd Kal 
rob Kpévov mpeoBirepos, xai abrot rod mawros (11 5: he is like the Eros of Xen. Symp, 8.1). 
Despite his Hellenistic exterior Eros in Longos is the Orphic Protogonos who ‘in the 
beginning sprang gleaming, golden-winged from the wind-born egg that black-winged 
Night brought forth in the bosom of Erebos’ (Ar. Av. 694) and himself begot Kronos and the 


Olympians.” 


If this identification of Longos’ theology be correct, we can see why in the Prologue 


1% Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to Gk. Religion, ch. xu, 
discusses the evidence for Eros in Orphism. This 
establishes Eros’ position as an Orphic god, even if it 
is not necessary to go so far as she does in elevating 
the significance of Eros. Cf. inter alia Orph. Arg. 14-16 
("Epag = Ddrnc): Orph. fr. Lobeck, p. 495, Abel Jr. 
123 |. 11, Kern jr. 168 l.g (“Epas = Mijrig): Orph. 
Hym. 1 ii 10 (“Epaz = Auivuaos): Orph. jr. Kern 
167 ap. Procl. in Parm. 1306 ("“Epm; and td orotyeia 
born of dyywoipyog after Pdryto; xardctocs, with 


which ¢f. Longos’ language at ii 7-2-3). 
20 iv 26, Cf. iv 13—Eros’ place taken by Demeter 


(only here) and Dionysos. This is to be explained 
as referring to the action of city dwellers, ¢f- n. 16. 

" Thespiae, Paus. ix 27.1, 31-3- Leuctra (cult 
founded by Boecotians), Paus, mi 26.5. Parion, 
Paus. ix 27.1. 

# ‘The evidence is collected by Furtwangler in 
Roscher s.v. ‘Eros’. Cf. also Harrison, ch. xii. 

#3 Cf. authorities cited by B. B. Rogers, not. ad foc.; 
Kern Orphica fr. 1. Aristoph. also parodies Orphism, 
then well known in Athens, in Nub. 250 (ef 
Dieterich in Rhein. Mus, 1893. 275) and Ran. 145-459- 
Cf. Guthrie Orpheus General Index s.v. ‘ Aristophanes’. 


* Worship at Phlya of Dionysos Anthios, Ismenian 
Nymphs and Ge, Paus.ig1.g. Lykomuds sing hymn 
to Eros él toig dpaytroiz, Paus. ix 27.2. Lykomids 
ional te Kai éxddover toiz dpeysfroug (sc. tovs “Oppim: 
furove) Paus. ix go.12, The Lykomids officiated at 
Phiya (Paus. iv 1.5 ff., of. Harrison, 644). 

% Eig. Luc, Am. 32. ot dalpor otjpdrie . . . iepo- 
garta peotyplay “Epos, od xaxdr viii dolor 
torypdpaw xallovm yeipes aad’ Gy ay aApartoomopo; 
tyévenoey doy «tA. Am. 97. repog dé “Epox 
‘Dyvyionw xatip xpaver. Cf. the group of Epigrams, 
A.PI. xvi 200-2, 207, 214-15, also AP xv 24 (Simmias’ 
“Epotog atépeyes) It is worth comparing the ‘Amor 
rure natus’, origin of fertility and music, in Peroig. 
Veneris 78-08, Venus is here the principal cosmic 
power, but in the whole poem she offers a close 
parallel to Longos' Eros, in power, and in ritual 
(of. especially Proem. 2 with Pervig. Ven. refrain). 

*# The Orphic Eros is also Apdrow apeapirepog (cf- 
Orph. Arg. 424 xpeoftrardr te wai adrotedd soddunter 
“Epota; Schol. Ap. Rhod. 9.26. For Eros repre- 
sented as atpeofiérne on the wall of the Telesterion at 
Phlya see Harrison's suggested interpretation of 
Philosophoumena v 3 (p. 645). 
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it was necessary for Longos to call upon an éfyyyrjs to interpret the picture of Eros.*7 He 
required instruction in a mystery and in his turn proposes to instruct us. His work might 
almost be called a handbook since he proposes that it shall ‘cure him that is sick, it will 
cheer him that is depressed, him that has loved it will remind, and him that has not it will 
instruct’ (Pr. 2). But Longos is not in fact writing a discursive religious handbook. We 
shall find Dionysiac beliefs and rituals, but not baldly tabulated. Asa pvoraywyos Longos 
states them allusively. As a writer he uses them as raw material for his dramatic themes, 
and as the basis and framework of his structure. 

1 therefore propose next to interpret certain of Longos’ individual themes and situations 
from this point of view; then to show that the book is constructed on a number of frame- 
works, all expressive of the nature of Eros and his worship—a framework of seasons, the 
embodiment of a fertility god; a framework of the progress and experiences of human 
lovers, expressive of his nature from man’s standpoint; and a framework of initiation leading 
from innocence to recognition and acceptance by the god. 


The proper function of Longos’ plentiful descriptions of animals and birds, rocks, rivers, 
springs and caves, trees and plants is not merely to provide a picturesque background 
for a love-story, though they may strike the superficial reader as being no more. These 
things are, rather, descriptions of Eros himself?’ All natural things are embodiments of 
a universal nature god, and the unity of all creation, for which Euripides’ description 
(Bacch. especially 723-68) is a locus classicus, was a commonplace of Orphic belief. There 
‘the divine powers . . . have’, as Rohde says, ‘absorbed the whole universe into themselves 
in order to bring it forth anew, animated with one spirit, and, with all its infinite variety, a 
unity’.** The attempt to interpret the details of Longos symbolically is therefore legiti- 
mate. But it must be pursued with caution. Nothing is easier than to find an esoteric 
significance in the names of plants or animals where none was intended by a writer; since 
every other living thing had divine significance for somebody in antiquity. And nothing 
kills art like ruthless allegorising. So 1 shall confine myself to discussing a few themes 
which Longos used with a consistently symbolical significance. 

The one epiphany of Eros takes place in a Garden (ii 3 ff.) where he has come to enjoy 
the plants, and where he bathes in the spring, a rodro waAd Kal ra dviy Kai 7a dura, he 
SAYS, Tos €uois Aovrpois dpddueva (ii5). In the Prologue, too, in the grove of the Nymphs, 
pla my) wavra €rpede wai ra avin wal ra devopa (Pr. 1). This fountain is evidently the 
fertility god himself, whom we see portrayed on a red-figured vase in Athens watering 
plants from a hydria in company with two nymphs and Dionysos,?° 

There are other visitors to the garden of Philetas. dpviSuw ayeAat cuvépyorrat To ewhwdy, 
rdw pev €s tpodnjv, téw b€ és déjv (ii 3): and the winged Eros who sprang from the Ege 
has a close affinity to birds. In Ar. Av. 699 birds were his first children. In Longos we 
are told tas yuyas dvarrepot (of. LSF s.v. dvawrepéw. 2), an idea which was first fully ex- 
ploited in Plato (Phaedrus 246c—249e), and elaborated in late religion and philosophy." In 


™ dvalytycdpevos einyyrie tie elxévos (Pr. 2). 
For éfnyyrj; as interpreter of sacred rites, etc., sec 
LSF s.v. é2rpyqrig I. 

"Cf 7 ta dry madera “Eperog gpyar rd purd 
Tatra Tovrov moujmata ... motapol... dreuo. . . 
Tatpor fpac8irta Kwai tpdyor qidsjoarra. Belief in 
Winds as fertilising agents (of. Guthrie Orbhews® 4. 
144.17) also lends significance to i 4 «dag tad ti 
voride; tpepouérns: tii 12 6 Lépupos tpdpew: i 23 (see 
my comment, under First Summer). 

** E. Rohde Peyche* (tr. Hillis) chap. x “The 


ics” 939- 
*° Athens NM 1852, reproduced in Harrison 696, 


fig. 172, and Hesp. Suppl. viii pl. 5.2, where M. 
Bieber (p. 91) discusses this and other fourth-century 
vases depicting Eros and Dionysos. Ch also A.Pi. 
xvi 14 Eros by a fountain. In A.PI. xvi 202 Eros is 
‘born of a nymph, country-bred, the helper of the 
husbandman, who is crowned by the four Horae’. 
™ Most obviously in Apuleius’ Cupid and Pysche 
(Met. iv 28f.). Also when Lucius became ‘the 
ass who bore the mysteries’ (Ar. Ran. 159) he had 
intended to become a bird, as Pamphile did become, 
for erotic purposes (Met. iii 21, 25). Apul. like Longos 
is aware of different levels of the same Eros. For 
archaeological evidence for mystic allegories of 
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Philetas’ eyes the apparition in his garden resembled a bird; and Daphnis and Chloe 


in innocent perplexity ask +i dori wore “Epws, morepa wais 7) opvis; (il 7). 
birth of the new year (i g, iil 12); 


bird-song characterises the 


For this reason 
and when Daphnis goes 


bird-catching in winter it is really his pretext for catching his love, Chloe. The device 


succeeded. The two lovers met, 


abrois Kal @uljdrew ardAavars cuvexys (ill 10). 


and together ¢@rjpw mijbos obk allyor dpviBaw. Hw be 


In the conversation which accompanied 


this, Daphnis tells Chloe dia ce FAGor + bet we arroAAvw fous abAious Koduxots.™ 


lt is the song of birds which is remarked on 
commonly a symbol of the ordering of the universe. 


in many of these passages; and music was 
It was the characteristic activity of 


Orpheus himself, and representations of Eros as a musician are plentiful in literature and 
art. Such, it has been suggested, is the significance of the Dionysiac title [Tpwrevpvfpes.™ 


In Longos the role of musician is delegated chiefly 


to Pan and the Nymphs™ and in their 


dancing, singing and piping Daphnis and Chloe are likened to these gods. The principal 
musical occasion, at the end of Bk. ui, is in honour of Pan, when Daphnis and Chloe begin 
their worship of the god by miming the legend just narrated by Lamon, of Pan and Syrinx 
(ii 37). Philetas pays essentially the same honour to the god by playing on his ovjpeyf and 


# 


eteacev av Tis elvat Tauryv éxeivqy fw oO [lav aparqvy émjéaro. We already know the impor- 
tance of Philetas as the only witness to the epiphany of Eros (ii 4~7) and the expounder of 
this mystery to Daphnis and Chloe; and when Philetas presents this almost divine ovpryf 
to Daphnis (ii 37), who had previously asked him peradodvat Tijs réyvns (ii 33-1), this ts 


the gift of the man most favoured of Eros in 
possession of edvopia povouxj—an intentional double 
With this pipe Daphnis conveys detailed instructions 


music of Eros.27 The gift confers the 
entendre on the part of Longos (11 36). 
to his flock, instilling «dvopéa in it as well.*° 


his generation to his successor, the gift of the 


He had already begun to instruct his goats 


in the different pastoral modes before being given the pipe of Philetas,*® and in so doing 
was playing the part of Pan who imposes his will on flocks and men according to the manner 


of his piping.*° 


To return to the Garden: many flowers and trees grew there, as elsewhere in Longos’ 
countryside, For most of them one probably could find a symbolic connotation suitable 


Psyche see Collignon Essai sur les monuments Gr. et 
Rom. relatif au mythe de Psyche (Paris, 1877), with 
bibliography in E. H. Haight, Apuleius (1927) 
187-90. On the World-Egg see Guthrie Orpheus 
g2 ff. 

ij 4. diomep xtpdixo; veortds: ii 6 xoflanep 
dnddrog veortés. He is deothipato; «al lépaxt Kal 
deté (ii 5). Philetas’ éyxeiuor “Eparros begins Grd: 
fat: véog wal aide wal xevdpevo;. (ii 7-1) Gf 
Pervig Ven. 3, Amores: alites. 

9 iii g.11. Note totter tiiv dprilaw evi Tprpages 
Gijpac (5); éxalélero to dyre@ev dpvifiag wai THe 
Xiéqv mepyseriy (6.1). 

™ Cf Meleager, A.Pi. v o6. Tor Eyei; td pidypa 
... iv dé Oise dédeway. 

3 The title occurs in the Athenian Iobacchic 
inscriptions (Wide AM xix (1894) 248): the sug- 
gestion is Harrison's, 656-7. The evidence for Eros 
as musician is listed in Roscher, 5.¥. ‘Eros’ 14950. 
For music as a symbol of xoopds, of. Strabo x 3.10; 
Luc. Salt, 7 dpypcw drapirar Ty dpyale éxeivm 
“Epo dvapareiour. #j yotv zopela Tair dorépur .. - 
ric apwroypdroy dpyoee: déeiypatd govt. For the 
music of Pan as that of the spheres, see Roscher s.v. 
‘Pan’ 1468 (Wernicke). 


“ The nymphs, whose statues represent them 
dancing (i 4), are adoa: povotxal (iii 23). 

7 nowmiah Tégry = Epoticy tegen (of. N. 119 for 
téyry); and ovpirrec, like bird-catching, is love: cf. 
specially ii 24. For Philetas as Daphnis’ prede- 
cessor in representing Eros, ¢f. Philetas’ opening 
words (ii 3) and the story of his youth (i 5), and 
(ii 37) THe cdprya yapifera wal efyerat Kai Adprev 
xatalureis attiy duolm diadoym. Ph. does this in 
admiration of Daphnis’ representation on the odprys 
of a story of Eros. Cj. also the list of ‘erotic’ modes 
played by Daphnis (37.2) with the ‘pastoral’ modes 
played by Philetas (95.2) and Daphnis (iv 15). For 
music in Orphic initiation ¢f. Arist. Quint. de Musica 4, 
p. 159 (Meib.). 

28 iv 14 senolnxe Satta; Kal provowds * oupryyo; 
otv dxottoveas sowie dra, and iv 15 passim. 

19} 10 ovpilew guedéra having made his first 
pipe: i 19 his flocks already attentive to the sound: 
i g@ frightened flocks soothed by pipe: 1 92 elated 
when Daphnis returns and pipes. Similarly the 
cattle of Phassa (i 27) and Dorkon (i 29) are trained 
to obey the otpryé. 

Eg. ii 29, 90. Td avpiopara dypétepa To 
nolewxdv wai td elpyrixdy, cf. also n. 15 and p. 47 
for the different aspects of Eros- Pan. 
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to the context: for some at least the most cautious interpreter would scarcely deny that 


Longos intended us to do this. 


Eros was first seen by Philetas bad rais powais Kai rais 


puppiwais ylpra Kai pos éywy (ii 4.1); he pelted Philetas with myrtle berries (4.2); and 


disappeared from sight under 


teries (Ar. Ran. 330, cf. Schol. R). 


the myrtle leaves (ii 6).4* Myrtle groves are the haunts of 
the initiate in Ar. Ran, (156-8),* and a myrtle 


garland was worn by Iacchos at the mys- 


Is it an accident that Daphnis caught the winter birds 


as they fed on the berries of two myrtle trees and an ivy (again sacred to Dionysos) which 
Longos describes with an elaboration designed to attract attention?“ He caught the 


attention at least of Dalmeyda, who points out 


the similarity of this description to that of 


the Garden of Philetas;** and we may add that it is equally reminiscent of the description of 
the ivy and vine supported on fruit trees in another important garden, the Garden of Lamon 
and Daphnis, which was the precinct of the temple of Dionysos** (iv 2-4). 

Another modern reader has been impressed by the frequent mention of the Pine.47 


The reason is its association with Pan (the story of Pan 


and Pitys is referred to explicitly 


and by implication) ;“* or, in terms of Longos’ Erotic mystery, because it was used as a 
part of Dionysiac ritual. And when Chloe wears a crown of pine twigs and a fawn-skin 


she is herself playing the initiate.4® 


If to the sceptical the allegorical interpretation of individual creatures or activities 
scem an arbitrary imposition on Longos, we may now turn to observe that another embodi- 


ment of the Cosmic Eros 


prescribes the very structure of the plot. If the natural world 


embodies Eros in Space, in Time he is embodied in the movement of the events which make 


up the story. 


The framework provided by the Seasons is obvious to the most cursory reader. The 
story occupies most of two years: Bk. i carries us through spring and summer to autumn; 
Bk. iil presents winter, a second spring and summer; Bk. iv the ultimately fruitful autumn. 

Some critics have also recognised that there is the closest correspondence between this 


cycle and the purely 


erotic experiences of Daphnis and Chloe.° The reason for this will 


emerge from the hypothesis we are now exploring: it is that Daphnis and Chloe are part— 
in this story the most important single part—of the natural world which embodies Eros. 
They are at once themselves and more than themselves. They are the Year god, and their 
experiences are his annual ravishing, death or imprisonment, and re-birth. 

Finally, interwoven with these two corresponding cycles, there is a third which has not 
been recognised. The events and episodes which make up the rest of the story—dreams, 


“ Fertility symbolism will readily occur in con- 
nexion with apples, figs, pomegranates (cf. Schol. 
Luc. 280.20 Rabe (Kern Orpitica, test. 218): list 
of Orphic daeypnyira headed by fooal, pojda). 
The rose is Love’s flower. Daphnis’ and Chloe's 
regular meeting-place was an oak i 12.2, i 19.2 
(ty ower), ii 11, 30, 98.9, iii 12,16. Also Philetas’ 
(5). Dryads (ii 29.1) are beloved of Pan (ii 99.2). 
Daphnis was found in a dpuade (i 2): Chloe's father 
named Aptias (i 4). 

“ G. Valley (Uber den Sprachgebrauch des Longos 
(Uppsala, 1926) ch. vi) suggests that Longos’ de- 
scription of the garden of Philetas is based on that of 
the garden of Alkinoos (Hom. Od. vii 112 ff.). The 
fruits mentioned are identical exeept that Longos has 
dypds for Homer's dyyry and, for Ziaim, mlpra. At 
iv 3 Philetas swears «card ta poiptor. 

“Also in Pervig. Wen. 28 (ef. 1.6, 44 myrtle 
arbours) Mvprdin was Daphnis' mother (i 3). Note 
also significance of gtippwor, yripror Ar. Eg. 964, Lys. 
104. 


“iil 5. Note the ivy clusters are pépas dic 
Perpae: 

“ G, Dalmeyda, ‘Longus et Alciphron’ in Mélanges 
Glotz (1932) i 277-8, 284 n. 3. 

“ This garden discussed p. 46. Jey grew over 
the dell where Daphnis was found (i 2), the only 
plant mentioned here: it also sprouted from the horns 
of his goats (ii 26). 

“ H. Reich, De Alciphronis Longigue actate (18g4) 


53- 

“ Explicitly i 29, ii 7, 39. Implied i 24, ili 24 (cf. 
my comment p. 40). Cf. ii 29, 31, iii 12, iv 8, 39. 

“1 29. So too Phassa, i 27. On such wKaratoag 
sec F. Cumont, AJA xxxvii (19393) 256. Pine in 
initiation, sec F. Cumont, Les Religions Orientales dans 
a ra Komain (1929) 201-2 with fig. 1g and 

. 16, 

"" E.g. Castiglioni, 204. Rohde, Gr. Rom? 544 
recognises a correspondence of the seasons with man’s 
life and labour, in general, but not with Daphnis’ and 
Chloe’s love in this book. 
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battles, pastoral occupations and festivities, mythological anecdotes, and the rest—have 
been regarded as, at best, a foil to set off the pastoral love-story; at worst, an irrelevant and 


distracting excuse for the 


display of rhetoric." But they too are an 


integral part of the 


total description of Eros, just as they made up the details of the picture of Eros (Pr. 1). 

In offering the following analysis, I cannot hope to bring out the most intricate relation- 
ships of the three components—seasons, lovers’ experiences and events—but I aim at 
demonstrating their complete integration within the fundamental framework of the seasons. 


Together they form the basic pattern of Longos’ narrative. 


the order 


(a) Description of season 
() Reactions of lovers 


He commonly states them in 


(c) Events and episodes arising from it; 


although naturally he does not adhere to the pattern with monotonous regularity, and in 


the cases of the two autumns, 


each of which occupies a Book or more, he complicates the 


pattern, or (in the case of the second) abandons it almost entirely. 


First Spring. (a) Description of Season. 
things in this passage 1s not fortuitous. 
Eros has been 


i 9 qos dpyy described. The selection of living 
pr The connexion of bird-song and flowers with 
discussed, and his particular connexion with flocks is explained later. The 


traditional connexion of bees and flies with Love probably accounts for Longos’ fairly 


frequent allusions to them in this Book. Thus: 
imitated by lovers; i 14 Chloe compares pan 


of Chloe’s kiss (cf. i 17 domep od giAnfets 
may connote any passion (L‘/j s-v. olatpos 


to at i 13 (Bods olorpw wAayetons) ; cf. ii 7 Talpov 
At i17 Chloe compared by her lover to a Bois. 


cheese. 


(b) Reaction of Daphnis and Chloe, ig-1o. They play together. 
doing so they are said to be jujyrai of nature. 


(c) Events (1) 111-13. 


pelirra 1 Q characteristic of spring and 


gs of love with bee-stings; 1 18 so too Daphnis 
GMa Syyfeis suggests the olorpos).™ 
II), but love, like that of Io, is clearly alluded 


olorpos 


épaciéyra Kai ws olaTpw mAnyeis €utnaro. 
At i 23 pviac pester Chloe as she makes 


It is important that in 


Eros devises the situation which becomes "Epwros dpyy. Daphnis 


falling into a wolf-trap is muddied and washes in the spring of the Nymphs. We have 


noted the Erotic properties of the spring. It 


makes Chloe aware of Daphnis’ beauty, and 


the impression is strengthened by another revelation of Eros, the sight of Daphnis playing 


the ovpryé. Her praise of him is épwros apy7)** 


opening of i 9 pos jv épx7))- 
(2) The kiss which Chloe 


(the closing words of the incident echo the 


gives as a prize in a ‘love contest’ between Daphnis and 


Dorkon is an equally potent instrument of Eros in its effect on Daphnis.* 
The soliloquies of the two lovers (i 14, 18) together with the instruction of Philetas 


81 My object is to deny not that Longos uses the 
réqor of the schools (that he does so is clear, ¢/- Rohde, 
Gr. Rom” on Longos, and Part iii (Gr. Soph.) 
sect. 4; Schissel, RE, loc. cit.) but that he docs so 
be argued, against Rohde, of he style. For objec- 
tions of lack of unity, ¢f. n. 7 and p. 33- j. ©. 
Dunlop (History of Fiction, 1814, ch, i) points to the 
effect of the opposition between dramatic excitement 
and pastoral calm. This is true so far as it goes, 
but docs not guard against such an objection as that 
of Rohde (see n. 110) who sees in just this oppost- 
tion an inevitable cause of lack of unity. 

" Sec LS7 for péducoa as name of poets, pricstesses 
and neophytes (s.v. péduooa IT). The bee in reli- 


gious belief, especially connected with Aphrodite, 
Harrison, 444. 

# Not an appealing touch of realism (Turner, 14): 
‘natural’ flies are dewal desea, but would not 
daxeiy ef decixocrto. In the Delphic Pacan to 
Dionysos the god is invoked éféo <ovr ol» tpotg 
(Weil BCH xix 403). Cf. A.PI. xvi 196 “Epura tor 
olatpy xvptvarta Oeoig: Orph, Hym. xi (to Pan) 29 
Hlarindy destéuceor olotpor. «Cf mn. 119. 

88 The kiss is important: ii 7, it is the first of the 
three precepts of Philetas: i 17, its effect on Daphnis 
(ef. i 22): i 29-30, Dorkon’s kiss (see n. 105) is 
similar to that at ii 2—both are potential causes of 
%paro; diny (cf. 0.96): ti 18, go.t, its curative 
propertics. 
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(u 4 ff.) form the principal direct descriptions of Eros; and the language here is designed 
to concentrate attention from the outset on the god’s unique character.** Other direct 
references to Eros, his name and deeds, and the inexperience of Daphnis and Chloe, are 
especially plentiful in this passage, and will be discussed later under Jnitiation.57 

(3) 1 19-22. Dorkon’s attempts to woo, then to ravish Chloe are premature—in 
spring-time, She is not to be won until an autumn season, when of the country guests at 
her wedding 6 pev 7jdev ola ddova Gepilorres, o 3€ €oxemre Ta emi Aqvois oxeippara (iv 38); and 
évet Ajo Foav tay Gupdaiv (se. rob GaAdpov) Fdov . . . xafdwep tpratvais avappiyvivres oy 
Upeévacoy doovres (iv 40).58 

First Summer, (a) Description. Summer inflames all natural things with love, including 
(6) Daphnis and Chloe. Description and reaction interwoven emphasise the unity of lovers 
and nature (1 23). 

The words ¢féxae abrots «ai 7 dpa rot érous (cf. i 11.1 “Epws évéxavoe) exemplify a 
play of ideas between Eros and Helios (the god’s visible counterpart)*® regular in Longos, 
especially with the words xaiw and Pepyds. That the word play represents an intentional 
play of ideas is strikingly shown in the dialogue at iii 10. Cf. also ii 12 (sun), 13 (€pws). 

The natural objects in i 23, themselves significant of Eros, are all described as acting at 
the impulse of Eros. Apples fall to the ground ¢pévra and the sun is ¢sléxadov. The 
mixture of allusions to Pitys and Syrinx in rods dv€novs cupirrew tals mitvow eumvéovras is 
typical of Longos.*° 

(¢) Events. Amorous games and stories, especially rérmé and yeddew episode (i 26) 
and ¢dcca legend (i 27). ‘The superficial relevance of both rérmé and ddooa as love gifts is 
familiar.™ 

The ¢aoca legend is one of three legends in Longos and fulfils a function and a position, 
near the end of Bk. i, analogous to that of the Pan-Syrinx legend at ii 37 and the Echo 
legend at mi 23. All have a significance proper to their own context; the ¢ddooa legend 
perhaps least obviously so; but it can be interpreted as an appropriate comment on the 
stage reached by the love story. We notice that the maiden Phassa both is musical and 
becomes a bird; that crowned with Pine she sang the story of Pan and Pitys. ‘That is, 
she evidently corresponds to Chloe as a representative of Eros, and her story represents 
the stage reached in the development of Chloe’s love. This has not yet reached the extreme 
stage represented in the violent love-legend of Echo (second summer), The metamor- 
phosis of Phassa was not because of love. But it was a youth—«ai abros KaAds xal oi Buxds— 
who caused her sadness by his superior skill in Music. 


“ The paradoxes here are designed to represent 
Eros as different in his effect from (secondary) natural 
causes. The physical effects are consequently unique 
and unexpected. 

‘7 The refs. are i 19.3, 15.1, 15-4) 17-1, 19.1. 

*" Note that when Dorkon proposed to her father, 
he was setting his vines (i 19). He was threshing 
his grain when asked by the successful Daphnis 
(iil 29). 

** Macrob. Sat. i 29.99. Solem esse omnia et 
Kern /r..296—7, Plut. Am. 19, Kern jr. 86, 96. 

"The words are adapted from Theocr. i 1 
(Rohde Gr. Rom.* 534 n. 1): but the implication of the 
words «vpitres, éumréovraz, which are not in 
Theocritus, is Longos’ own and typical of his con- 
structive use of his sources. Cf. also iii 24 6 pdr 
(sc. Adgric) fodprrrey ducioipevos apog tac aires. 
"Eprveiv is regular of the ovperrje (i 24, ii 99, 95). 


For rivers and winds cf. n.28: Pine, non. 47-0; 
Apples, ¢f my comments on tii 99-4, under Second 
Surnmer. 

" D'Arcy Thompson, Greek Birds, s.v. mdooa. 
For rérmé connected with Eros cf. Boecttiger Aleine 
Schrifien ut pl. 7.1 (gem showing Eros with moon (?), 
sun and torch, in chariot drawn by térreyec). 

“ Tt seems just possible that Longos’ choice of 
gdsca in particular is based on ritual practice. 
Porphyry Abst. 416 says that of moddoi raw Becdoydie 
derive the name ®rpédagon.. . rapa 1d pepper Thr 
garrar -lepdy yap atric i pdrra. 6:6 wai ai tis 
Maiaz idpemm tavryy atta dvaridiéan, 

Persephone was the mother of Dionysos-Zagreus 
xiet xal 9 Wepéparra waida Tavpéuopper (Clem. 
Protrep. 1 16): and Dionysos is about to appear in 
the chapter following the grea legend (i 29 see my 
interpretation below p, 46). Although not part 
of my present thesis it may be of interest to note 
that the folk story used by Longos, with its eight 
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First Autumn. (a) Description (ii 1) of vintage at which Daphnis and Chloe assist. 1 28, 


Autumn announced. 


(c) Events. As autumn carries off the fruits of summer, Daphnis and Chloe's summer 
love is ended through their being carried off (1 and 3). 


(1) By pirates (1 28-32. Daphnis;. 


(2) Philetas announces the epiphany of Eros (ii 4-8). 


Autumn, the fulfilment of the 


year, is the proper season for the revelation of himself by the Year god. The point is fully 


discussed below 


under Final Aulumn, See also on Dtonysos, p. 45- 


(3) Chloe carried off by raiding soldiers (ii 20-30). 


(b) Reactions of Daphnis and Chloe. 


on.) The variation is justified because 


Developments in the growth of love are here pro- 
voked by the events rather than by the season directly. 


(Thus (61) arises from (ct) and so 


the events represent the season: 


(1) Love attacking the heart of Daphnis more 


fiercely is a pirate raid. évouile rH 


yangryy €rt Tapa Tols Anarats peve, ola... ért ayvodw ta “Epwros Anariproy (1 32). 

(2) The revelation of Philetas inspires them with frenzy and greater boldness in love. 
(ii 8 ras ywyas cuveordAqoay tre AvTTyS. Cf. ii 9.1.) 

(3) Saved by Pan from the raiders they play the part, overtly erotic by this stage, in the 
presence of their families, of lovers, in miming the legend of Pan and Syrinx (ii 37): and 
by themselves they swear by Pan and their goats perpetual fidelity (i 39)- 


Winter. (a) Description at it 3-4. 


(6) For Daphnis and Chloe this is the winter of their love,“ and as when they were carried 
off in autumn they were playing the role of the Year god, so here tv jpurjv apav avepevor €x 


favdrov waleyyeveciav (ti 4). 


(c) Events (1) iii 4-8. Daphnis devises the 


Chloe (discussed p. 37; ¢/- p- 47 On hunting). 
(2) iii g-11. 


plan of bird-catching as a means of meeting 


With Chloe’s family he celebrates the winter Dionysia. This was the 


festival which celebrated, at the winter solstice, the promise of the resurrection of the year: 


- 


Addu) olxreipavtos tod “Eparros® (ill 6). 


(se. 
Second Spring iii 12-13. (a) Description. 


just as Eros, in allowing this temporary reunion, kept alive the lovers’ hopes—devep adrov 


(b) Daphnis’ and Chloe's return to pasturing is 


« return to their service of Eros, the Nymphs and Pan, and their love is renewed with the 


renewal of the flowers and of the song of birds (im 14). 


by the example of sheep and goats to love. 
(c) Events (1) tii 15-20. 


But he is quaiécrepos eis ra “Epwros épya (11 


In particular Daphnis is inspired 


14) and Lykainion 


provides him with practical instruction. — The effect on Daphnis is only to make him hesi- 
tate from ravishing the purity of Chloe. But | | 
(2) (iii 21-3) the legend of Echo, another musical maiden, favourite of the Nymphs and 


cows, is reminiscent of our own nursery explanation 
of the wood-pigeon’s call: ‘Take two cows, Taffy’; 
and equally of a legend quoted by J. Fisher in 
British Birds, xlvi, 1953 (a reference I owe to the 
kindness of Professor M. F. M. Meiklejohn) on the 
Collared Dove, streplopelia decaocto. ‘There a maid- 
servant was tumed into a dove for sorrow at being 
paid no more than eighteen pieces a year. This fact 
the bird still proclaims (hence its scientific name). 
Cf. Longos, 127 fri iv (Move prrves Tir cuppopdr, 
Grt Pots Cytet aemAavnptras. Longos’ source might 
have explained the call as so ‘not Bots dxrc! 
(Cf. Aristoph. fr. 760 for the contraction /idec-foi;.) 

4 For Love as Pirate cf. A.Pl. v 309 tps Agata: 6 
“Epeog: v 161 ta Anatpixa tHe ‘Agpoditg;. Love is 
traditionally associated with the sea which figures 


largely in Longos: cf. A.PL xvi 207 ofdé paryr 
madduar watéye: deAgiva cai drfo;| tj piv yap 
yaiar tj 6f fddaooar éye. Cf. also Luc. Dem. Enc.1g 
for the distinction of "Epa; Gadartiog and 'E. otfpario. 
Note the use by Longos of daiem both in piratical 
contexts: 132 also erotic), ii 20: and erotic: tt 5, 194, 
iii 19-14. The Methymnaecan raid is tantamount 
to an act of piracy both in its symbolical function 
and in the eyes of Longos’ characters (iii 2.1; ¢f. 1 19 
sodepdy daxipuxtor). 

“ Just as it is the cessation of the music of ovpryt 
and bird (cf. iti 12 #x paxpaz cunts). 

The direct mention of “Epes is sufficiently rare 
to attract attention in Longos, 

# The childish innocence of Chloe is emphasised 
at 20.2 in sharp contrast to what precedes. 
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Muses, and beloved of Pan, who met her Zagreus-like end®’ duAoiea rv rapfeviarv, reminds 
us that with Eros, as in Belloc’s William Shand, “The moral is that mortals must . . . obey or 
bu'st’. Compare ‘Phassa’ (First Summer) and ‘Pan-Syrinx’ (First Autumn). | 

Second Summer iii 24. (a) Description. (b) Reactions of Daphnis andChloe. As the warning of 
the legend might suggest, in the heat of summer the resolution of Daphnis is nearly over- 
borne by natural warmth. In fact, if the work had been merely a story of human love, no 
other development would have taken place: we have reached the normal consummation 
of any love story. This particular one is to end in marriage. 

(c) Events (1) ti 25-33. Consequently preparations are begun for the marriage, and 
suitors come for Chloe’s hand. But amongst them Daphnis in his poverty ranks low (25-6). 
The Nymphs provide the necessary dowry and the betrothal is made: «ai &s yuvatka Aoirov 
pin Aavildve karepiter (93.1). ‘The public ritual of marriage is something separate from 
the story of personal love: it calls for a separate season and Book to itself (iv). 

Meanwhile, (2) ii 33-4, the climax of the simple love story is marked in a descriptive 
passage analogous in its function to the three legends. After the betrothal Daphnis and 
Chloe wander out to look for ripe fruit. A simple golden apple is left on one leafless tree. 
Chloe tnes to prevent Daphnis, but he climbs and fetches it, and running after her as she 
walks away sulking®® he lays it in her bosom, to be rewarded by a kiss. Chloe, like Aphro- 
dite, has won the traditional prize from her shepherd (Daphnis alludes expressly to Aphro- 
dite and Paris). She is herself the apple, won by the best picker, as in the Sapphic 
Epithalamion, which Longos’ wording, like his situation, echoes.£® And the apple, con- 
signed by Daphnis to her keeping, is their love, which édvcav dpa: nadal wail durdw xaAdv 
éllpae wemaivovros Alou Kal erjpyoe tuyy™ (94.1). 

Final Autumn, Book iv. But the end of the simple love story is not the end of the book 
about Eros. The noticeable difference between the atmosphere of Bk. iv and the others 
is caused by a change of emphasis from the lovers to Love. Autumn, the season of ful- 
filment, is especially the season of Eros’ self-revelation. Therefore, as the first autumn 
received more than a whole book to itself and included the Epiphany of Eros (ii 4-8), so 
there is given to the second a whole book concerned with the revealing of Eros as Dionysos. 
The two lovers and their wedding are at once overshadowed by preparations for the arrival 
of the lord of the estate. In the love story this arrival is important because his permission 
is to be the condition of the marriage: in Longos’ ‘mystery of Eros’ the arrival of the lord 
of the estate is xaf’ trovoiy the arrival of Eros, who gives to the Nymphs final permission 
for the marriage (iv 34). He is the autumn season of fruition, and the lovers’ regularly 
recorded reactions to the advents of the seasons are in this case reactions to the arrival of 
this lord. Their embraces are tinged with fear and anxiety xafarep 7Sy wapdvta tov 
deororyy dofoupevww 7 Aavfavovraw (iv 6, cf. the whole descnption which ends with these 
words). When he arrives Chloe hides herself in the wood; in his presence Daphnis etrev 


*? Avxol dacmiow atryr wai pirtovew é¢ nacay yar 
ft Gdortra ta pédy (ui 29), where the pun has 
significance for the ‘mystery’. 

 niwuery, the first mention of this emotion in 
their relationship. 

** fy attoig depois (<toig> dxpoig Edmonds) 
dxpdraray (33.2). Cf. Sappho fr. 116 Dicls?, and 
Himerius’ interpretation Or.i 16. ‘The apple is also 
Chloe in the words aé¢ey yapai «ai ij stolpriow w.1.A. 
(34). 

*@ Note in the sentence which follows this Daphnis 
is impelled to take the apple, dpfadpoic Fyar. Love 
is first seen im the pictwe which this book represents 


(Pr. 1). Love gives eves to Chloe i 14.1, to Daphnis 
417-1,¢f/. 124, 92. For the entry of love through the 
eyes as a literary convention sce Wolff 168, 

™ Hence too the virtual abandonment of Longos* 
regular arrangement. (a) There is no sustained 
description of autumn. (6) Reaction of Daphnis and 
Chloe see especially iv 6.2, 14.1. (c) Events make up 
virtually the whole book, the salient ones being: 
Lampis’ ‘rape’ of the garden (iv 7), Gnathon’s 
attempt on Daphnis (iv 11), recognition of Daphnis 
(iv 19), Lampis’ attempt on Chloe (iv 28), be- 
can and recognition of Chloe (iv 30), marriage 
iv 37). 
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obéevy, @Ad epubijaros mAnofeis evevoe 


xdrw apoteivas 7a Spa (14.1);7 and after the 


Recognition Daphnis, still shrinking from Eros as he had after Lykainion’s instructions, 
thought fit tov yapov KpUmrew eyew 52 xpida tiv XAdqy (30.1). This drovoca in the figure 
of the deondrys is assisted by the build-up of anticipation and awe which precedes his arrival: 
a message of warning that he is coming (iv 1), which sets them busy with anxious prepara- 
tions:™* a second messenger (iv 5); and the arrival of his son before himself (iv ro). When 
he does arrive we learn that he is named Dionysophanes— Opdeds S¢ <sc. prot > pouwend pu 


xaAkdovat Pdvyra Te 


xai Avévucov, says Diodorus.” 


This book, then, provides the identi- 


fication by Longos, to which 1 alluded originally, of Eros with the more ‘orthodox’ mystery 
god, Dionysos. 1 noted that in Bk. ii the Epiphany of Eros was properly placed in the 
season of autumn: it corresponds there with this Epiphany of Eros—Dionysos in the person 
of Dionysophanes, and in the events of autumn, particularly in the marriage of his chosen 


representatives. Daphnis, 


lready singled out by Philetas as the 


representative of the 


God of Music, is finally recognised as the son of his god-like father;” and alter the marriage 
the chief recorded event of his subsequent pastoral life is his founding, in the Nymphs’ cave 
where Chloe was found exposed, of the shrine of the Nymphs, Pan and Eros (iv 3q)—which 
must, of course, be the same shrine where Longos saw the picture of Eros in the Prologue. 

Leaving this representation of Eros in the cycle of seasons, analysed into its three com- 
ponent elements, we find that Longos builds another framework, equally representative of 
Eros, into the one we have just examined—a framework of Initiation. 

In the Prologue Longos proposed, in effect, to initiate us into a mystery (Pr. 2); and 
he does so by representing the progress of Daphnis and Chloe as that of two candidates for 


initiation, | , 
which they blindly seek and practise.” 


In the story Daphnis and Chloe are absolutely without knowledge of the love 
} They are innocent to a degree which by purely 


realistic standards seems ridiculous. But it is essential that initiates should be absolutely 
;nnocent.?? Salvation in the mysteries was the reward of the purified candidate who enacted 


the sacred ritual (Speen) and attained 


knowledge of the sacred Adyos (Aeyowera)—a 


distinction which Longos makes with the words épya and évoue.”® Daphnis and Chloe 


7 Perhaps cf. the ritual silence of Initiates. 
(Cumont AJA xxxvii 262 who quotes Suidas 5.v. 
otéyavor; Diogenian, ili 43 Bdxyne tpoctor emi Tar 





was TH napadelay : : Tepmd werov evo (iv 7). 
speaking) el rév adv Epyonat xijxor Kai tépropas tois 
dried. 

" Diod. Sic. i 11.3. No doubt Longos is also 
thinking, in his choice of name, of the common se 


of galropat for the manifestation of a god. For 
the sienificance of many of the names in Longos 


of. p. 102 of the suggestive Appendix to J. Lindsay's 
translation. Other writers have noted Longos’ debt 
to New Comedy for names and plot. This is true, 
but not relevant to my present theme. , 

7 Who thereby sets him free, just as he does Chloe, 
Dryas and Nape, Lamon and Myrtale. For freeing 
by Dionysos Agow; as the culmination of initiation 
cf. Olympiod. ad Pi., Phaedr. 32 Fisch. 6 Atareco; 
jsaemc gotiy alto; * 6d ai dvoed; 6 Oeds Kal 
"Opes pat . . - oilc k’ Hedsjoty | dae Ex Te aéran 
valexdw nai dxelporo; oiotpov. (Kern fr. 232, 4”. 

For initiation regarded as adoption by the divinity of. 
Rohde Psyche*® App. xii 601. 

™ Specifically at i 22 MPedaw te, 1yrdour Gri Gédoves. 


7 Hence the common representation of initiates 
as children, e.g. Cumont Rel. Or. 202 fig. 13, pl. 16. 
So Cupid and Psyche are often represented as 
children (cf. Collignon, op. cit. 346). The impor- 
tance of lustration as a part of ritual purification is 
a basis for the noticeable part played by bathing in 
the fountain in Longos, especially i 13, 32 (washing 
induces love rather than cleanliness); gf. also i 22, 
24: also in rivers and the sea (i 23, i 99, ili 24). The 
fountain is peculiarly the gift of Eros (above, p. 36). 
Sexual abstinence was sometimes forced on an 
initiate by means of hemlock (Philosophoumena p. 170, 
Cruice) and ritual purity is the reason for Dionyso- 
phanes’ insistence on Chloe's virginity (iv $1). For 
virginity in other novels of. Wolff 127 and R. M. 
Rattenbury Proc. Leeds Lit, and Phil. Soc. 1925-1928 


58. 

t Eros as the source of knowledge is familiar (in 
his own sense) in Plat. Rep. vi 485b-c Symp. 1786, 
Phir. 246e-249¢. Cf. also A.Pl. xvi 201 (5-6e. A.D.). 
Longos refers to love-making as td dinféy m 11; 
perhaps of. iv 19 dAnpij iéyor, in conjunction with 
iv 18 fixer xuupdc éxxadtnrew ta xpeatd. Cf. the 
latter with the ritual procedure (Philodemus Jr, 
p. 46 W éxxaldrrem pootixots Adyous) discussed by 
Cumont Rel, Or, 202. 
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HE 
were pure but lacked knowledge. They knew neither ra é€pya “Epwros nor even his 
name; unlike Daphnis’ dangerous rival Dorkon—dopxaw eidws Epwros Kai ra épya Kai ro 
évopa (i 15).7* 

Their instruction comes: partly from nature, partly from man. How the imitation of 
nature led them to the practice of love we have already seen. But imitation of nature 
alone is not enough. Harmony with nature may be the goal for man; but an informed 
not an unconscious harmony. Children like Daphnis and Chloe are, no doubt, nearer 
to animals in this respect. They are inhabitants of the Golden Age, as readers of Longos 
have always been aware. But as they grow up their very innocence becomes the source of 
their unhappiness. As Lykainion points out,®® man cannot learn love by imitating goats 
and sheep, as the innocent Daphnis had thought todo. Therefore man too instructs: and 
chiefly in the persons of Philetas, who divulges the mame and nature of Love (ii 7); and 
of Lykainion, who gives instruction in 7a €pya (iii 18-19), That marriage was an initia- 
tion and initiations were marriages was a familiar example of the kind of allegory dear to 
the ancients ;** and our initiation is fulfilled at last by the marriage of the initiates, which 
completes the revelation of Lykainion—as Longos shows by recalling her name in the closing 
words of the work (iv 40). 


Such an analysis of the structure of the book, even if it inadequately represents Longos’ 
skill as a writer, may at least help to clear him of the frequently made charge of indulging, 
sophist-like, in irrelevant tomo: purely for their own sake.** From the position which it 
secks to establish follow certain consequences regarding the characterisation of the principal 
figures, human and divine. ‘To these 1 now turn. 

The type of characterisation employed by Longos is best understood if we take as our 
starting-point the scheme of initiation just examined, It was the aim of the initiate to 
identify himself with his god. He enacted the actions of the god, and at the climax of the 
ceremony was thought of as an incarnation of him.“ The observation of T. R. Glover that 
by this stage of ancient thought ‘the old myths seemed capable of every conceivable inter- 
pretation and everything a symbol of everything else’®* puts the position nicely, Daphnis and 


™ For ignorance of (specifically) dvouea and gpya 
fpwrog by Daphnis and Chloe see 1 13.9, 15.1,4, 18.q- 
19.1, ii 8.1, i 14. Cf. also i 22 daeipia dpwtixdr, 
li 8 épayer of eiddtes, u tt eiddtes odddy, il 14 
obddy duerduevoz. The convention of ignorance is 
extended to their parents (i 8.2) and to Philetas 
(ii 4—before his enlightenment). 

17.1. Cf. ii 14, where Chloe too points out 
that men differ from goats and sheep. 

"| (a) The tava of instruction (introduced in Pro- 
logue, 2, wadedcer) is especially prominent in the 
use of rade and diddeme in connexion with: 

Philetas 1. 8.1 sasdedoas; iii 14.1 aadetipaot. 

Lykainion iii 17 didacxapéryy ta Epeitog Eppa. . . 

patyriy ... dedidben, iii 18.1 deddfan . . . deddoxec@ar 

... Madedey 1 19.1 sadeyonla. . . éraldevre 

gies completes Lykainion's instruction émaide vee 

m6. Cf. 19.0 madevrijpeor (in dreams). 
Previously Chloe was diidaetoy (i 17). Cf also 
the end of this paper. 

(6) The sandetwota listed by Philetas at ii 7 
(qianaa wai mepifods) wal ovyxataxdobijvat yeproic ac- 
wem) form the pattern of instruction followed by 
Daphnis and Chloe (ii 8, 9, 10, 11, 1 14) and it is 
their failure to interpret it which Lykainion assists. 


"= Cy. Pollux On. iii 38 nal tédog 6 yiwoc éxuidetro 
wai tTédewm of yepapnxdtes dud toro Kal “Hoa tédea 
i fvyia. Also Firmicus Mat. de Ev. Pr. Relig. 38c: 
Neque verba solum sed etiam ritus nuptialis sacris 
mysticis intercurrisse indicio cst solemnis gratulatio 
qua mystac recens imitiatos sponsarum nomine 
consalutabant. yaips miapu, yaipe véor gic. CY. 
M, Bieber Hesp. Suppl. viii 31 (Eros and Dionysos 
on. fourth-century (Wedding) Vases), J. C. M. 
Toynbee RS xix (1929) 67 (on Marriage-initiation 
murals of Villa Item). 

| For such objections set nn. 7, 110. 

** See Harrison 475 (who connects the belief 
specifically with the pantomimic character of 
ancient ritual) and her discussion (479 ff.) of Eur. 
Sr. 475 (xa xoupijrow Bdxyos éxAyjOyy éounbel:). Of. 
also Schol. Ar. Ey. 408. fdxyor d'od tov Aidyvcor 
Exddove pdvoy ddd wal cdivtas tote Tedotrtag Td 
dpyia Paxyous éxddowr, On the status of fdyor see 
Cumont A7A xxxvii 258, 3 

get R. Glover oft (my italics). The same 
opinion—Hiarrison 625: ‘We feel that everyone is 
changing into everyone elec.’ The baffling result 
could be fruitful in the hands of a sufficiently clear- 
headed writer, as Longos shows, ! 
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Chloe are initiates, and if we treat them as mere individuals in a simple historical narrative 
their characterisation will seem weak to the point of absurdity. But we are not to judge 
them by Aristotelian canons of 70s." When Rohde complains that ‘we can look for no 
deeper psychological development of their passion’ (Gr. Rom.? 549) he reveals that he is 
looking for character studies of Daphnis and Chloe. But it is in the study of Eros that we 


find depth in Longos. Again, Wolff (137 
character in Longos’; Castiglioni 


logico rispetto al quale gli event: hanno un valore affatto secondario’. 


) remarks that ‘plot is more important than 
(203) that Longos has ‘un carattcre decisamente psico- 


These partial truths 


can be reconciled only if we recognise characters and events as equally expressions of the 
nature of Eros. Daphnis and Chloe are archetypes. What they do (and we shall find it 
with other characters in Longos), they do because they are playing a divine role—as was 


Dionysophanes in Bk. tv. 


The function of Chloe as a character is precisely defined in the vision of Bryaxis: she 
is wapBévor ef is “Epws piBow rorjoa Oéde (ii 27.1).87 She is a character with an ulterior 
significance in the same way as Phassa, Syrinx and Echo are significant in their pifor.** 


Daphnis we have already observed in one divine role: 


part of Pan the musical shepherd. *® 


shepherd Daphnis is also directly 


throughout the book he acts the 


Consequently Chloe is represented as Syrinx and as 
Echo.*® But the shepherd Pan is only a ‘function’ of Eros; 


and accordingly the 


equated with Eros himself. After his marriage 


Daphnis honours the god under the title of Mowie “Epws.’ When he appears to 
Philetas Eros says Addvw moyatvw xat XAony (ii 5); and Philetas in his ‘sermon’ likens 


the authority of this god to that of Daphnis over his flocks (i 7.). 
the other shepherds in driving out to pasture ofa joeiLove 
and in the ‘Apple’ passage (iii 33) Longos characteristically 
Eros and Daphnis in the words édvAdrrero «ajov pijAov 


spring the lovers outstrip 
Soudedorres morsdve (iil 12); 
leaves us hovering between 
Epwrik® Trouser. ”* 


In the second 


Daphnis also enacts the part of Dionysos, and Dionysos, who is himself equivalent to 
Eros, calls for closer study. Dionysos is especially associated with autumn, the season of 
fruition and revelation, whose importance causes Longos to devote to it more than half 


his work. ‘To represent the meaning of autu 


88 Arist, Po. 145068 forer dé tog péy Td THODTOF 
& dndoi thr mpoaipecir droid tig €v olg obw dott dijtor 
ij mpoarpeiras 1] pevyet. AL a 

By this criterion too much of Daphnis’ action con- 
sists of bewailing his misfortunes in tears (e.g. 1 12, 
ii 21, 24, iii 14, iii 26.1, iv 28) instead of choosing 
or avoiding anything (as Longos humorously hints 
iii 27.1). 

7 or ii 6 "Epwtt Katéoneote. 

88 The legends of Parra, Zdpy§ and “Hye are 
introduced as pi¥o: (i 27-1, ii 33, Ml a2). When 
on the other hand Philetas saw Eros face to face 
and gave a direct explanation of his name and nature, 
Longos invites us to smile at Daphnis and Chloe 
because advv étéppiycar donsp poor ot Agyor 
dxotiorres (ii 7-1). 

# Cf. the discussion of Music, pp. q7f. Also 
; 16.2 and iv 4 (Daphnis compared to Pan): 1 32, 
ii 29 (behaviour of Daphnis’ flocks as though before 
Pan): ii 37 (Daphnis mimes Pan). 

hel | 14, Chloe wishes to be Syrinx; ii g7 mimes 
Sprinx; iii 11.1 Chloe compared to Echo; ii 23 Echo 
Jegend; Chloe also compared to Nipmphs (i 24-1) and 
Bacchas (i 15, 23, 0 2): 


mn Longos uses many related themes of which 


foyer eloarro Tloyitvag “Epwrog (iv 39). For 
Eros as shepherd cf. A.Pl. vii 7o3 (1c A.D.), Nonnus 
Dionysiaca i 79. Longos’ thought may have been 
assisted by the metaphorical use of soiaireir 
occurring at: Theocr. xi Bo (J7oAvpapo; frolpaiwer 
rév dpwra: ef. 65): API. xii gg (Tip (se. “Epmrtos] 
aopalreer Sepudv Grd xpadias): Orph. fr. 82 (Kern) 
(xooiver xpanidecow dedupatory wey “porta 
[sc. 6 dyyptovpyde]). The idea of God and King 
as Shepherd goes back to Homer's zoiijw Aad, 
but in Longos’ age had already received the 
mystic implication which it retained in Christian 
tradition. 

* Other expressions implying the identification of 
Daphnis and Chloe with the Year god are: i 18 
Adpres papairetat (compared with violets and 
hyacinths): i 17 he is yAmpdéreper wdaz Oeperijz (A? so 
corrects A xaupeijg)—ef. the similar description of 
Dorkon quoted in n. 102: Daphnis’ life is endangered 
in the first autumn (i 28 ff.) and again in the second 
(iii 26.1, late summer; iv 8-9, 22, autumn), Chloe, 
a cult title of Demeter (LS7 s.v. XAdy IT) lit. means 
‘the first green shoot of plants in spring’. 
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Dionysos is the chief. Dionysos is a violent god. For all his superficial yAvetrns Longos 
does not shrink from recognising as fundamental in hfe, and in Eros, the elements of vio- 
lence, pain and contradiction. ‘The fruition of the year is the death of summer: harvest 
the despoiling of the fruit.*° The scenes depicted on the temple of Dionysos in Daphnis’ 
garden were scenes of violence and rape:™ the events in the last Book, pre-eminently the book 
of Dionysos, are events of rape, and apprehensiveness on the part of Daphnis and Chloe.™ 
Initiation, marriage, is their goal; but it is also an ordeal and a sadness. It ends for ever 
the Golden Age of innocence. Already in the first autumn Daphnis and Chloe, helping 
at the vintage, became sensible of the Avwy “Epwros® and gladly left the dpoveos Bor) of 
Dionysos (11 2.2) for the music of the pastoral Eros (ii 3). Next summer, from the time of 
Lykainion’s revelation of ra égya “Epwros Daphnis was instinctively reluctant to face the 
ordeal; as Chloe was reluctant for him to pick the apple (iii 34), and as, throughout the last 
book, both lovers shrink in apprehension at the approach of their lord—deororqy of zpdrepov 
Horo FKovEe TO Gvoya (iv 6). 

Other contexts and other themes represent this aspect of Eros. Rape is not confined 
to the last book but begins in the first spring with the beginning of gpws. Then, Dorkon 
attempts Chloe (i 20 ff.), as does Lampis in the final autumn (iv 27). Daphnis is not 
literally assaulted, until Lykainion insists Gr ce éyc) dvdpa apd ris XAdns meroinna (ili 19); 
and Gnathon makes his less successful attempt (iv 11-12): but indirectly the autumn 
assaults of the pirates are the assaults of love, as we have observed. In the case of Daphnis 
(129), Longos connects the episode with Dionysos in a characteristically allusive manner. 
The Homeric Hymn to Dionysos (the story of which is mentioned at iv 3.2) 1s here sugrested 
in a situation where Daphnis peipdxtoy peéya Kai xaAdv Kal Kpeirrov ris ef aypay dprayis .. . 
dhiovra mapa viv OdAarrav is carried off by Tvpwr Anorai—to their own discomfiture.®7 
So too we should perhaps account for the miraculous saving of Daphnis on the backs of 
the cattle. Longos records the rather absurd episode with less wit than we should have 
liked for our peace of mind.** But perhaps he intended that the affair should be helped 
out by the suggestion that Daphnis, cattle-borne, coming from the sea, was playing the 
part of Dionysos now, as when he was carried off.®® 

In this context of autumn’s despoiling of summer we should probably also interpret 
the trampling of the garden by Lampis (iv 7) who is also Chloe's would-be ravisher (iv 28). 
Its elaborate descmption and prominent position at the beginning of Book iv are deceptive 
as far as the plot goes. As an episode it peters out in a parenthesis (iv 1 3). Longos has 
been less skilful than usual at integrating the two levels of his story, and the only motive 
left is for the trampling of the garden, sacred to Dionysos, to suggest the Dionysiac character 
of the book which follows. The garden (whose Erotic importance we have seen) suffers, 


= Cf the common equation of marriage and its 
consummation with death. 

iv 9.2 Lepédne tixtovecr “Apidleny cabeddoucar, 
/luxotpyor dedeptror, Hevfia duupotuerov . . . “Ivdou 
(168) misses the point when he accuses Longos of 
‘inserting into his description of the garden . . . an 
irrelevant list of the paintings or sculptures in the 
temple of Bacchus’. ™ Cf. the list in n. 71. 

ou 2.1 Adoyy ditepoer . . . Adgrg d° édeneizo. 
Cf. 1 22 and for formal descriptions i 14 (Chloe), 
i 18, 32 (Daphnis), Philetas is affected ii 7-8. Note 
in this context that Pan is ¢potixde «ai davoro; 
ii 38). 

Fae Hom. vii t=-12. The miraculous 
(line 98) is perhaps echoed in the 
episode of the capture of Chloe (ii 26.1). 


™ The ‘element of self-mockery’ which Turner 
invokes (quite rightly secing the need to save the 
absurdity here) does not seem to me quite strong 
enough alone. Why did Longos choose such a 
method of saving Daphnis? He could have swum 
ashore. 

"* For Dionysos coming from the sea as a bull 
and on bull-back cf. Elean hymn to Dionysos Diels* 
Carm. Pop. 46. Harrison 432-7. Rohde Psyche 272 
n. 35 to ch. viii. For Dionysos coming in a wagon 
(of i 30. dienep dlatror duotay) M. 
Bieber Gk. and R. Theater 96-7, figs. 139-42. Cattle 
do not often occur in Longos: it may therefore be 
significant that Philetas, Dorkon and Lampis are 
Botwolo, fotxolo; was a title in the Dionysiac 
hierarchy (Cumont AJA xxxvii 247). 
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and for that Daphnis, dreading his master’s arrival, fears death.** But Daphnis gets 


married: only the garden is trampled." 


The equivalent in the first autumn ts th 
for Eros, and Dorkon was killed instead.” 


e pirate raid, when Daphnis was preserved 


The assaults of pirates are a hazard of the 


shepherd's life (ui 92): but since Love is a shepherd, pirate-raids are included in the picture 
which is also allegorical of Eros (Pr. 1)—the warlike Eros who plays his part in the person 
of [lav Expattirys2° The paradox which arises here is common to the whole pantheistic 
way of thought which Longos assumes. Eros, Dionysos, Daphnis or whoever is the god’s 
expression for the moment is both aggressor and sufferer, pirate and shepherd, trampler 
and garden; and Longos is evidently glad to assume in the reader and use for his own 
purposes the ability of his age at once to reconcile opposites in one symbolic figure and still 


to remain aware of their opposition. 


Another hazard is mentioned almost in the same breath with that of piracy—the raiding 


wolf (ii 32). 


That Eros should be wolf as well as shepherd is again only another way of 


saying that he acts through the violent Dionysos as well as through those maternal protec- 
tors, the Nymphs. It was by adapting to his own ends a trap designed to catch a raiding 


she-wolf that Eros brought about épwros apyyv (1 11-13). 


It was by means of the important 


part played by Lykainion, of the significance of whose name Longos was well aware,’™ that 


Eros helped to bring about the final revelation, 


At an earlier stage this function of 


Lykainion is paralleled by that of Dorkon; and he dressed as a wolf to make his attempt on 
Chloe (i 20).!* Further the wolf is like the pirates, like Dionysos, like Pan; a hunter." 
And hunting is itself treated as one of this complex of autumnal themes. We have noticed 


it already in the Bird-catching scene (ii 5 ff.). 
of the Methymnean nobles which gave rise to the carrying off of Chloe (ii 12.2). 
Astylos, precursor of Dionysophanes, also hunts the hare (iv 11.1). 


100 iy 8.1 (aTootperce Tor deondtyy) and §.-9.1, 
on which sce Dalmeyda 286 on xpemd, xpemrceras, 
Daphnis is intimately associated with this garden and 
with Eros as having found the spring in it, which 
waters its plants, iv 4.1. 

1m [f Valley (chap. vi) is right in suggesting that 
the description of the trampled garden (iv 7-8) 
draws on Sappho jr. 117, we may suppose that 
Longos used Sappho’s words here to refer, as in their 
original context, to the trampling of virginity. Cf. 
his use of Sappho jr. 116 in ili 33 discussed above. 

1@2 Dorkon is in effect a scapegoat, like the garden. 
The pirates xatéxopar cig foie (i 2g): of. his own 
words <elus> auppds a; Fépo; pildoy dadotiat (i 16.1) 
with the descriptions of Daphnis quoted in n. 92. 
Valley (p. 86) points out that this passage is modelled 
on Theocr, vi 2: it is the more significant that the 
words me Gépoc példow dpacta are Longos own 
addinon. So are the words dewrdc oy £ dateo; 
“ert (applied to him by Daphnis 16.2), for whose 
igni ce sec below n. 105. 

103 jy 39, altar dedicated to Pan Stratiotes. o 
with Se aration on (Hdt. vi 105), but I have 
not found any other case of this as a cult title. For 
Pan as otpatyyds Atoréaov, the role of Warrior 
2 ‘ag from that of Hunter, see Wernicke in 
Roscher s.v. ‘Pan’ 1988. 5.9 . 

1m [97 s.v. Avxaiva, ~t0¥- Cf. Laun lupa (Lewis 
and Short s.v. IT). Probably Longos 6 conscious 





It was the autumn hunting-expedition 
50 
And although 


of this innuendo at ii 99 (Chloe's speech). Double 
meanings as characteristic of Longos’ irony are dis- 
cused below, p. 49. Obvious puns occur at il 15 
alyaz, iii 6 prow alolo, iii 23 péAn, iv 12 
yeipayoryia. 

1% Dorkon's attempt and kiss and Lykainion’s 
instruction are similar (a) im descripfion: setting and 
subterfuges of both are similar (wolves hiding in 
thickets): both are experienced in éportucyj téyry), 
both prosperous and ply their innocent victims with 
gifts: note i 16.2 (Adpxow) Aevads We 5 doreoy pers: 
iit 15 (Avenir) yorasor émaxtén £& doreog: of, mn. 102; 
(6) in function. The two episodes are moments at 
which love is revealed as a universal not a purely 
private experience (the different degrees of revela- 
tion being due to merely practical necessity). The 
which they consciously conceal from cach other) 
are part of their ultimate hesitation to leave their 
private Golden Age and face marriage. The lan- 
guage suggests that a parallel is to be drawn abo 
between the wound which fatally shed the blood of 
Dorkon (i 29) and that described at length in con- 
nexion with Lykainion (iii 19-20). 

1% Pon is a hunter regularly from Hym. Hom. 
xix 19 on, ¢.g. especially A.P/. vi 11-16, 106, 107, 109. 
Dionysos is hunter and hunted (as Zagreus, Rohde 
F g52 nm. 27, $53 0.395 to ch. x). Cf RB. P. 
Winnington-Ingram imides and Dionyrws, ch. x, 
*The hunt’. 
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hunting is not listed as part of the original picture of Eros in the Prologue, it was 
when hunting in Lesbos that Longos originally came upon the picture, in the grove 
of the Nymphs,.2°? 


Those who have followed my interpretation so far may well be asking what has become 
of Longos’ xrijua reprvov? The tendency to see vegetation gods lurking in every work of 
classical literature is rightly regarded with suspicion. The drama of Sophokles and that 
of Karkinos were alike based on vegetation rituals, but one was good art, the other frigid. 
The brief answer to this objection would be that Sophokles might have been a little sur- 
prised to be told that Oidipous was really a vegetation god: but the point about Longos is 
that he would not have been surprised; in fact it is he who tells us at some length that this 
1s what his hero is." 

But still it would not follow from this alone that Longos’ work is a xrjja tepmvdv. To 
show how this follows it will be necessary to demonstrate an integral relationship between 
the generally admitted ‘charm’ and the ‘serious import’ for which I have been arguing. 
Now it may, I hope, already have emerged even in a cold-blooded analysis that Longos’ 
own allusive handling of the themes and patterns provided by his religious subject is charac- 
teristic of the poet rather than of the ponderous mythographer. In short, the work is not a 
KTaO Teprvev in spite of being an avafyua (indeed if we isolate the pastoral lovers they are 
charming, but trivial): but if we appreciate the constant play between the story of the 
lovers and the patterns dictated by the theme of Eros, the charm remains, but it is deepened. 
We have an ava@ype which is also itself repaxvdv. 

This emerges most clearly if we consider Longos’ management of the pastoral mode in 
which he presents his work. Pastoral is a particularly clear example of a common principle 
— that according to which the ideal world which it is the compulsion of the artist to express 
is embodied in some place, time or society other than that of the writer himself. The ideal 
world may be shown as perfect country, as rich palace, honest poverty, the age of childhood, 
youth, love, or the remote past. All of these ideals, as well as the pastoral, are used by 
Longos. But Longos was a sophisticated and intelligent man, and the more intelligent 
the writer of pastoral the more consciously will he express the relationship between his 
ideal world and reality. For him the world of the Town is a necessary and relevant com- 
plement to the Pastoral world; which, indeed, only acquires its significance in so far as it 
is contrasted with the harassed life of the city-dweller. 

It is necessary to emphasise that Longos controls both of his two worlds in this way, 
because on just this score he has been attacked by Rohde for lack of unity. Rohde praises 
Longos’ descriptions of the country, but holds that they are isolated by the love scenes 
(which shock him) and by the ‘intrusions’ of the outside world, whose only raison d’étre is, 


MS? dy Adapi Onpéy (opening words of Pr.)\. Why  sianus and the Einsiedeln Eclogues. Apuleius pro- 


fesitan Pastorals? I hope my interpretation may 
suggest a new line of approach to the vexed question 
of Longos’ identity. The head of Orpheus was 
washed to Lesbos where it gave oracles. Later it 
became part of a shrine of Dionysos (Phil. Her. v 3, 
Vit. Apoll. Tyan. iv 14, Lucian adv. indoct. 11). Cf. 
Kern Orphic. Fr. testim. 118, 130, 134, with 77 1 18. 
Lesbos was the home of the old-established cult of 
Dionysos Brisacos, and of the family of Dionysiac 
priests, from whom was descended Pompeia Agrip- 
pinilla, Bacchic priestess of the Torre Nova inscrip- 
tion (Cumont AJA socvii 292). 

188 My interpretation makes Longos a successor 
to the tradition of the Virgilian Pastoral with an 
ulterior allusion, carried on by Calpurnius, Neme- 


vides a parallel for the love story with a religious 

Me? Schissel (AE s.v. ‘Longos') notes that the age 
of the independent addi; is implied in Longos (as in 
some other novelists). For the pastoral ideal in 
exiv-xv of. J. Huizinga The Waning of the Middle 
Ages (Penguin ed.) 38-9, 130-9. For cxvi-xviii ef. 
W. Empson Some Versions of Pastoral (1935). The 
idealisation of childhood has been a more popular 
form of pastoral than that of the shepherd's life since 
Wordsworth and Blake, ¢f. especially Lewis Carroll, 
J. M. Barrie, A. A. Milne. E. Lewis. Dew on the 
Grass provides a pastoral of childhood within 2 
framework of seasons. There, as in Milne, the final 


initiation’ consists in leaving home for school. 
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in his view, to prolong the love story by hindering its consummation."° But this modifica- 
tion of his general theory of the structure of Greck novels will not work for Longos, who 
does not use the Town merely asa hindrance. On the contrary, most of the decisive actions 
in the story of the lovers occur at precisely the point where their world and the outside world 
impinge upon each other, Daphnis and Chloe are the children of city-dwellers, exposed 
and brought up in the country. We have seen the importance of Dorkon, Philetas, the 
pirates and raiders from Methymna, and of Lykainion (ydvaov émaxrov €€ dareos ... 
dypoxlas dBpérepov iii 15.1). The mutual interpenetration of Town and Country in the 
last Book is complete: town-dwellers come to celebrate the vintage in the country; adopt 
Daphnis and Chloe, who renounce their former country life as herds and go to stay in the 
town; but are married in the country and subsequently live there. 

In this balancing of Town against Country, a tension is set up, in Longos as in all pas- 
toral, between real and ideal, which gives rise to a legitimate irony.™ The pastoral writer 
tells us that certain simple people are better than ourselves: yet at the same time he smiles 
with us at their simplicity. We must not sentimentally imagine that Longos did not feel 
sympathy for the town-dwellers érei dus jv réiw Kar’ aypov éopréw (iv 33): or that he did not 
regard the wedding-feast, and Daphnis’ behaviour towards his guests, the goats, as ludicrous 
and uncouth {iv 33). It is this sophisticated irony which saves Longos from the insipidity 
of countless later pastorals. It also saves him from the tedium which the ponderous mumbo- 
jumbo of his Erotic mystery might easily have induced: when he is at his most serious he is 
simultaneously at his most cynically witty."* Thus Chloe is first led to realise the beauty 
of Daphnis, when he washes in the spring and ro Aowrpay évopuile Tot KaAAous airtoy (i 13). 


10 Rohde Gr. Rom. 549. (I have not had access 
to a later edition than that of 1g00 (Leipzig) to which 
I refer.) Rohde’s interpretation of Longos has not 
been challenged as a whole. He 1s followed by, ¢.g., 
Wolff, 124; Castiglioni, 204; Turner, 11. His 
position may be summarised as follows: 

(1) His general theory of the Greek novel is that 
of a synthesis of love story with adventure story 
(ii 2: this is no longer tenable; see especially W. 
Schmid, Nene Jahrb. fiir das Klass. All. 1904, 
{95}. 

oo In Longos’ case (591 ff.) the synthesis is of love 
story with pastoral (537) 543)- 

(g) But pastoral is intrinsically without history, 
timeless (547). 

(4) To supply a basis for the story the ‘Town’ and 
adventures from the outside world are therefore 
imported (548). They are thus a frigid intrusion, 
no integration being possible, by definition, between 
the two elements. | 

The view of Pastoral which I suggest differs in fofo 
from Rohde’s at (). Rohde’s distinction of idyll, 
romance, drama and epic seems too brash. We 
might as well argue that it is impossible to integrate 
choral lyric with dramatic episodes. But in any case 
his argument fails if we do not assume initially the 
mechanical conflation of Pastoral plus Love story/ 
Town plus Adventures, Rohde's great skill in dis- 
secting Longos’ origins and sources has left him with 
a corpse. But such dissection should follow, not 
initiate, interpretation. First we should look for the 
single conception from which Longos starts (in the 
Prologue). This is Eros, ic. a total conception of 
Nature with Man/Town with Country, including 


violence as well as prettiness, evil as well as good. 
See further on Rohde's view at n. 117. 

11 Not, as Rohde (pp. 549-50) accuses Longos, to 
a gratuitous and detestable sophistry. That the 
subject of the irony is frequently love is prescribed 
by the subject-matter. So Wolff recognises the play 
between sophistication and innocence but regards it 
merely as a salacious game (190-1): again he cor- 
rectly recognises the ‘envelopment’ of the Country 
by the Town (122-3) but writes ‘In Longos there 
is very little iromy: im fact very little place for it’ 
(215). 

Mf Longos laughs at the conventions of his own 
love story, especially iii 17 (Lykainion’s cynicism 
about dreams from Nymphs); iii 27 (Daphnis, in 
trouble, ro cuvefids dpaotaig .. . éddxpwe); iv 19 
(Gnathon's Adpor «ai épeotixdy wal paxpér—Longos is 
drawing near the end of his own ddyos dparrixds). 
Turner (11) draws attention to other examples and 
to the commencement of this ‘self-mockery’ in the 
prologue, with Longos’ prayer for cexppootry. And 
Longos is not only mocking himself, but the ideal of 
cuportrr which is a leading motif in the Greck 
novel (Rattenbury Proc. Leeds Phil. Soc. 1925-1928, 
.q). But the prayer is simultaneously serious, In 
the same spirit Lykainion offers Daphnis carnpia 
(ii 15 ef iii 17 o@ea). Cf. Hadrian's invocation 
at Thespiac of “Epes: cadppeor (G. Kaibel Ep. Gr. 811) 
Kaibel's sceptical comment on the adjective is un- 
justified. As Euripides’ choruses knew (Med. 627-34, 
JA 543-57), there are two kinds of Eros. Longos’ 
tedety) is to help us to the beneficent Eros. Perhaps 
one might note that Daphnis’ original nurse was 
called Sophrone (Courier, MSS, Dexppootryr). 
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Next day she sees him playing his syrinx wai aiéis airiay évopule rHy povowcy tod 
xa\Aous: and she takes the pipe in hopes that she may herself become beautiful. We are 
invited to smile at her simple confusion of past hoc and propter hoc: and at the same time her 
simplicity is right. ‘The true cause, Eros, is the spring and he is the music—‘And he is oft 
the wisest man who is not wise at all’.™ So also in the accounts of the exposure of the two 
babies (1 2-6) we are to laugh at the mercenary instincts of Lamon, the credulity of Nape 
who thought a goat had born a boy, and their simplicity at learning charity from sheep and 
goats; but sheep and goats—as the story makes clear—are the natural ministers of roqzjv 
“Epas™* This attitude of Longos makes it possible for us to accept the (literally) absurd 
ignorance about Eros on the part of the lovers and their parents (¢f. n. 79); and all the foolish 
innocences of Daphnis and Chloe which Longos announces with variations on the formula 
ola véos Kai dypowwos Kal dyvodw™§ Longos, like Aristophanes® or, to come nearer his 
own times, like Apuleius, though with greater detachment than Apuleius, has the ability 
to laugh at what he has used his most poetical language to describe, without destroying it. 
So Daphnis and Chloe, solemnly instructed by Philetas that they must, according to the 
mystery, keiofar yuprovs youai staunchly remark—it is autumn—xpvos pv, dAAd Kaprepi- 
copev devrepo: pera DPilyrar (ii 8). Longos knows that Eros is a noble mystery: but he 
docs not pretend that for human beings he does not also bring sensuous pleasure. Hence 
the swift play between mystery and delight, Town and Country, innocence and sophistica- 
tion, so infuriating to Rohde. 

From this it follows that in Longos the Town as well as the Country plays a part in 
representing the Good Life"? The true goal for Longos’ initiates is harmony with 
nature,"* and it might be thought that this is to be found exclusively in the Country. Eros 
himself and the principal ‘good’ characters are shepherds and country-dwellers. Typically 
‘bad’ characters, on the other hand, are the rich young city-dwellers from Methymna, the 
soldiers they send, or the lecherous Gnathon. But this view is an over-simplification for 
the whole work and an impossibility for Book iv where Town and Country are equally 
recommended and reconciled in a rite satisfactory to the claims of both nature and human 
society, the rite of marriage. Evil may be found in the Town, the specifically human 
world: but this human world is not exclusively evil; harmony with nature is attainable by 
man too. But (as was said) an informed harmony, which cannot be found exclusively in 
the Golden World of Daphnis’ and Chloe’s childhood. They needed the instruction of 
those who ‘know’. Here Longos’ use of the words réyr, oopifew and their derivatives is 
informative. Art or artifice, broadly expressed by this group of words, is the contribution 
of the Town to the mystery of Eros. There is truth in the mockery, as usual, when Astylos 


“ Note the statement which follows immediately 
(1 13.3) that Eros is the true cause. Daphnis' per- 
plexity after the kiss (i 18) is the equivalent to 
Chloe's here. 

™ Cf. i 39.3 vouilovea tic alyas wal ta apdfara 
Toiptrwr Kai altdédow idiovg Oeotc. 

MS E.g. i 19, 1 15, 1 392, ii 99 (twice), iii 18. Note 
that the convention of Daphnis’ innocence is abruptly 
dropped at iv 28. 

™ E.g. Ran. 391 wai aoAdd ty yedoid p'einsiv, 
aodAAn de omoudaia «7A. 

M7 T here oppose the view of Rohde which is a 
corollary to his position stated inn. 110. As Rohde 
separates the Pastoral element from the rest of the 
story, he believes that Longos is advocating an escape 
from the ‘world’ into a kindly ‘nature’ (Gr. Rom. 
545). Uf the need for producing some story had not 
prevented him Longos would, he thinks, have liked 


to represent the Golden Age exclusively: as it is he 
paints a nature exclusively pretty: man childish in 
character; the gods only benevolent. There are 
obvious and fatal exceptions to all three statements, 
for reasons which I have tried to show. Rohde's 
earlier remarks on the attitude to nature of the 
Greeks in general (544—not dealing specifically with 
Longos) would be more consistent with the juster 
conclusion that the harmony with nature aimed at is 
fusion of self rather than /oss of self. For Longos man 
is certainly part of nature: the issue is ‘a rebellious or 
harmonious part?’ In either case nature is greater 
than man, not merely pretty (Eros is an object of 
awe for Philetas (ii 7); Pan of terror to the soldiers 
(ii 25 ff.)). 

He Cf. on pee n. Br, Also iii 18.4 5 dice éral- 
devee, iV 23 oftw dilors taydme auoretierat. 
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says to Gnathon «is peyadous 6 “Epws wovet coduoras.'4” So réyvy weperr] is remarked in 
the prologue as an attribute of the picture of Eros (Pr.1). It is réyvy Which Daphnis and 
Chloe lack, and Philetas and Lykainion offer to provide." The garden, proper dwelling- 
place of Eros, exhibits the perfect union of nature and art!“ From the garden could be 
seen the open country and the sea with shepherds and sailors (iv 3.1). In the garden 
rérunro Kai Suaxéxpiro mdvra,.. ev perecipw 5€ of KAdSor ouvemimrov .. . éd0ner péevrot Kal 7 
rotrww das elvas téxvys (iv 2.2). And Longos gives us an epitome of the whole work when 
he opens his first Book with a description of Mitylene and the surrounding country—a city 
set in country by the sea, admitting the water into its precincts and adorning its waterways 
with architectural skill—é.eiAnwra: yap evpitrois crevapeotons THs Padarrys Kal Kexdoperrat 
yedtpas EeaToi Kai Aevxod Aifov (1 1). 

This mutual interpenetration of Country and Town, in their broadest sense, means that 
Longos is not, therefore, merely indulging in empty rhetorical paradox for its own sake, 
when he relies on the sophistication of his reader to form a just assessment of his praises of 
the unsophisticated countryman. He is giving an artistic unity to a single, though com- 
plex, concept, the nature of Eros; and can reasonably claim that in consequence his work 
becomes dvd@nya pev "Epwrt . . . xrijpa b€ reprvov maaw avtiparrocs. 

H. H. O. Crate. 

Liniversity of Glasgow. 


118 So too it is Chloe's Zmurrog of Daphnis which is 
Epartog dpzzj (i 13-2). Gnathon is not, like Daphmis, a 
perfect embodiment of Eros. But as one of the 
creations of Eros he necessarily (but imperiectly, as 


(i 17); Daphnis and Chloe, separated in winter, 
tégrye Elytowr da’ tj GAdijdovg Gedoorta . . . Kai 
rodrde odpecua etper (sc. Adprig) (iii 4); the meetings 
are repeated éx’ GAdag téyrme (iii 11). Lykainion 
émreyraral ti towrde (115) of iii 18.1 dubdEas ter 


arranges for him) represents him. Hence he plans 
Jdéyor Kai epwtixdy kal paxpdy (iv 19); he is aacar 
gpatiaiyy pvlodoylay mexaudevpevos—but gr tol; Tir 
dowtor ovprocios (iv 17). Herepresents, in fact, 
what Eros becomes in the man whose initiation is 
perverted by coming exclusively from the Town and 
not at ali from the Country. 

120 Chloe's first kiss is ddjducror «ui dteyror 


réyrqr 18.2 tmooropécaca érteyras. Daphnis asks 
Philetas perasotra: tis téyrng (1199-1). Also (i 11) 
note the unusual phrase yij¢ cecoquepéry: in connexion 
with the wolhtrap. Cf. n. 81 on same, doddone. 

it Cf, Rohde'’s summary of the significance in 
philosophy and art of the garden as the proper 
setting for man's communion with nature (Gr. 
Ram.? 537 fi.). 
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THE BURGON AND BLACAS TOMBS 
(PLATES I-VI) 


Tuere are in the British Museum two groups of Greek vases, from two burials, which 
may for convenience be called the Burgon and Blacas tombs, after their finders The 
present article gives the evidence for their discovery and an account of the individual 
vases; for those which have already been published in the Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan 
Vases tn the British Museum and in the Corpus Vasorum, I confine myself to major additions to 
the bibliography and to supplementary comment, while the unpublished pieces receive 
fuller treatment. 

Thomas Burgon (1787-1858),* a Turkey merchant who lived in Smyrna till 1814 and 
returned to the Aegean on various occasions after that date, made good use of his oppor- 
tunities for excavating and collecting antiquities; he was no dilettante but a knowledgeable 
and careful worker, and when his business failed in 1841 he and his collection found a 
refuge in the British Museum. His name has long been familiar to the student of Greck 
vases from the Burgon amphora, the earliest known Panathenaic amphora, which is con- 
spicuous both for its own merits and for its importance for the chronology of black-figure 
vase-painting; very conveniently, the Burgon amphora came from the Burgon tomb, in 
which it was associated with six much smaller vases. 

The amphora and the circumstances of its finding were discussed in an article by the 
Chevalier P. O. Brondsted, entitled “On Panathenaic Vases, and on the Holy Oil contained 
in them; with particular reference to some Vases of that description now in London’? 
There are no illustrations to this article, or at least the copy which I have seen has none, but 
a French translation was made by Burgon’s son, John William, under the title Mémoire sur les 
vases Panathénaigques adressé en forme de letire d M. W. R. Hamulton par le Cheor. P. O.Brondsted 
et traduit de [anglais par 7. W. Burgon (Paris, 1833); in what follows the two versions will be 
distinguished as Mémoire and Panathenaic Vases. ‘The Mémoire has six plates,“ one of them 
showing the small vases already mentioned, whose identification is therefore beyond all 
doubt. The detailed account of the discovery is given in a letter from Thomas Burgon to 
Bréndsted,’ which deserves quoting at length: 


“My dear Bréndsted, 


In the course of our last conversation about my Athenian Prize Vase, you expressed 
a wish, that I should communicate to you, in writing, all the circumstances of its discovery, 
as well as the particulars of its contents and condition when first found; and knowing so 
well the great degree of interest which you take in everything that may assist in forming a 
correct opinion of this curious monument, I feel peculiar pleasure in giving you the follow- 
ing statement. 

The Vase was found, in my presence, on the 16th May, 1814, in the course of an excava- 
tion which occupied about two months, on some waste ground outside the ancient wall 
of Athens, close to the Portae Acharnicae, about one hundred and sixty yards north-east of 
the modern gate called Gribos-kapesi. This ground is bounded on the east by the road 


* The photographs in piates I to VII, taken by * Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of the 
myself, are published by permission of the Trustees United Kingdom (London, 1832) ii 102-35. 
of the British Museum. * Tam much indebted to Dr Dietrich von Bothmer 
® See Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement i and Dr G. Roger Edwards for providing photostats 
395 £, under Burgon, John William. of these plates. * Panathenaic Vases og f. 
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leading to Thebes, and on the southern side by a chasm, forming the bed of the torrent. 
The exact position of the spot may be seen by referring to the “Plan of the Antiquities of 
Athens”, among the plates illustrative of Lieutenant-Coloncl Leake’s interesting “Topo- 
graphy of Athens”, published in 1821. The Vase in question was found about thirty yards 
north of the spot where the initial letter A (of the word Acharnicae) stands on the plan 
referred to. That this ground had been anciently a cemetery, is proved by my having 
explored an area of near two hundred yards in circuit, and found there about forty-five well- 
defined tombs of various kinds. It was among these tombs that the Vase was discovered, 
deposited in the earth, about three feet below the surface, in a nearly upright position; and 
having a heavy rude slab, of schistus rock, about three inches thick, and twelve inches square, 
placed on its mouth. It retained its shape and position perfectly, after the earth was 
cleared away around it, although it was cracked all over in every direction, and was taken 
up in about forty pieces. .. . 

On carefully examining the earth, to ascertain whether any thing had been deposited 
in the Vase, I found some remains of bones, which appeared to have been burnt, and 
also six earthen vessels. They consisted of three black two-handled cups of different 
sizes,—a small bottle-shaped vessel of yellow earth,—a pitcher-shaped vase with a handle,— 
and, lastly, a Lekythus, of inelegant form on which is painted, in very rude ancient style, a 
runner or dancer between two standing figures. 

I might here close this narration; but as the recent discovery of so many Panathenaic 
prize-amphorae in Italy, with inscriptions analogous to that on mine, has given rise to 
discussions, in some of which the genuineness of my Vase (especially its inscription) has 
been called in question, it becomes necessary for me to state that I washed and joined 
the fragments myself, with the greatest care, at Athens. The Vase was never out of my 
possession, and has not been restored, in the Italian sense of the word; the inscription 1s, 
therefore, in every respect genuine, and is exactly as engraved, on a reduced scale, in the 
valuable work of our friend Millingen (Unedited Monuments, Series 1, Plate 1). 

It is also to be observed that this Vase, when found, was complete. The fragment 
wanting on the neck of the Horses, was crumbled by the blow of a small pick-axe, at the 
first moment of its discovery. The larger and more unfortunate deficiency between the 
Charioteer and the Horses, was occasioned at the same instant by the labourer having 
detached, and carelessly thrown away, two or three of the fragments, while I was occupied 
in removing the earth; these pieces I could never succeed in recovering, although the most 
diligent search was made for them. In adverting to this misfortune, I must explain, that 
the labourer was under an impression that the amphora was not worth preserving,—as no 
painted vase had ever been discovered of so large a size, and previous experience had induced 
the common belief among the excavators, that thick and large vases were always of ordinary 
red earth and coarse fabric. It was, therefore, usual to disregard them, when any such 
were found, and they were consequently never washed or examined. In fact, I had myself 
imbibed this erroneous notion, and did not suspect this amphora to be painted, wll, on 
scraping off the earth from one of the fragments, I saw the legs of the Horses. This cir- 
cumstance alone led to its preservation ; for the calcareous incrustation, which attaches 
itself to vases deposited so many centuries in the earth, had almost precluded the possi- 
bility of seeing its surface. Pmt | | 

I have detailed all these particulars, in order to explain how it happened that, nineteen 
days before, I had found and thrown away (without washing) four amphorac, exactly 
similar to this in size and shape, each containing burnt bones and smaller vessels of various 
forms. ‘These last were preserved and washed; and from a subsequent consideration and 
comparison of these objects, with those already described as having been found in my 


¢ That is, East of Acolus Street, about half-way between the National Bank and Sophocles Street. 
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Vase, I was led to the mortifying conclusion that four Panathenaic prize-amphorae had 
been destroyed, owing partly to the incrusted condition in which they were found, but 
principally to the erroneous notion just explained. This circumstance I shall never cease 
to regret, and only relate it to you, because it leads to the reasonable hope that future 
excavations at Athens may bring to light more of these interesting monuments. . . . 
Hoping that this long letter may not be found too tedious, believe me to be my dear 


Brondsted, 


11, Brunswick Square, November 26th, 1831, 
To the Chevalier Bréndsted, etc. etc.’ 


Yours very sincerely, 
THos, BURGON = 


The vases from the Burgon collection which are not in the published catalogues are given 
the numbers assigned to them in the manuscript list of his collection which is in the library 
of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum; to avoid 
confusion these numbers are preceded by the letters TB. They are marked on the vases 
in ink, and so is a second series which runs from 48 to 48 F; the list seems to have been 
drawn up in preparation for the sale of the collection to the British Museum, and the 
second series, 48, 48 A, etc., must refer to an earlier invento ; how lost, for item 834 in 
the manuscript reads, “The Athenian Panathenaic amphora, 2 ft. high’, while for 835-40 
the entry is, ‘6 small cups and vases found in it No. 40’. These two notes also give addi- 
tional evidence that all seven vases were found together, 


(1) B1go. Panathenaic amphora. piates I and 
IT. Height, 0-613 m, Maximum diameter of body, 
o-423m,. Diameter of mouth, o-204m. Diameter 
of foot, o-138m. Maximum internal diameter at 
narrowest part of neck, o-105m. Aémoire pil. 1 
and 5,no.7. dABV 8, Burgon Group, no. 1. The 
vase is 569 in the old Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan 
Vases in the British Museum by Birch and Newton 
(London, 1851), where a brief account of the dis- 
covery is given; it is also stated that the vase ‘con- 
tained some remains of burnt bones and also a 
Lékythos and five other small earthen vessels of 
various forms, see nos, 2603, 3039, 9047, 9050, 3056, 
infra’, but the section of the catalogue which includes 
these numbers was never published and exists only in 
been completely freed from incrustation, and the 
joints were not well made, but Burgon had too much 
discrimination to emulate the Italian restorers of his 
time in filing down the projections left by faulty 
mending, so that no harm had been done. The 
had been cleaned and re-mended in June 1951. On 
the underside was written in ink, “No, 43. Found 
May 16, 1819, Athens’; the writing was on a layer of 
incrustation, not on the body of the pot, and was 

(2) B586. Attic black-figured Ickythos, PLATE 
Mt. 1. Height, o-146m. Maximum diameter, 
o-o71m, Small parts of the mouth and foot are 
restored. Miémoire pl. 5, no, 1. E, Haspels, Aftic 
Black-Figured Lekythei 195, Group of the little black- 


A running youth, nude save for a cloak over one 
arm, between two draped youths; all three hold 
or long staffs. Red is used for the youths’ hair, their 
cloaks, and for dot-rosettes on their chitons. Two 
red lines run right round the vase beneath the pic- 
ture, and there is a third line just above the foot: the 
moulding round the neck is red, and so is the top of 
the mouth. The glaze has fired orange-brown in 
most places, with occasional small patches of black; 
there is in fact a thick orange-brown layer, over 
which in some places a thin black layer has formed, 
the black being much more lustrous than the brown. 
Marked under the foot in ink, ‘TB G35. No. 48 A. 
Athens 181°. 

(3) TB 836. Attic black-glazed olpe. PLATE 
THI. 3. Height as preserved, 0-193 m. Maximum 
diameter, o-o71m. Mémoire pl, 5, DO. 2. 

Almost all the rim is lost except for a little piece 
by the handle; some of the neck is also missing, and 
the handle and upper part of the body have been 
body just below the lower handle-root, The glaze 
has flaked a good deal and has fired grey and orange 
in places, Marked under the foot in ink, “TB 48 B. 
Athens 1813"; we know from the Hlustration in 
Mémoire that the vase belonged to the tomb group, 
and it can be identified as 86 in the list by 
climination, 

Compare a vase from the Athenian Agora, Hes- 
peria xxv (1956) pl. 18g; it differs from ours in 
having no foot, but other examples found with it in 
the same well do have feet; other minor differences 
are the presence of a third red line round the body, 
lower down, and the unglazed handle, 
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(4) TB837. Hand-made aryballos. Pilate III. 2. 
Height, o-o63m. Maximum diameter, 0-056 m. 
Mémoire pl. 5, n0. 5. 

The neck and handle have been broken and 
mended; parts of the lip and neck are missing. The 
bottom is flattened to form a resting-surface. Un- 
glazed; creamy-brown, micaccous clay, less friable 
than many examples of this class. Marked on the 
bottom in ink, *TB837. 48C. Athens 1819’. 

For similar vases from other graves in Athens, see 
Hesperia xx (1951) pls. 99-2, 42-4. On this class, 
‘Argive monochrome’, see the discussion in Mesperia 
xxi (1952) 202 ff., with the bibliography in n. 45; 
C. M, Robertson in BSA xiii (1948) 44, 52-3, 76, Bo; 
S. Weinberg, Corinth vil. pt. 1, 4. 

(5) TB 898. Attic black-glazed skyphos of 
Corinthian type. piate III. 5. Height, o-o81 m. 
Maximum diameter, 0-119 m. Afémore pl. 5, no. 3. 

Broken and mended; part of one handle is re- 
stored, and a chip is missing from the foot. There 
are two red lines round the body just below the 
handles, and a third at the top of the reserved zone 
above the foot. The glaze has fired dark brown in 
places; the underside is reserved, with two glazed 
ire Marked under the foot in ink, 
‘TB 838. No. 48D. Athens 
Hesperia xxv (1956) pl. 18a. " 

In his letter to Brandsted Burgon says explicitly that 
all the small vases were found inside the large one, 
but it will be observed that this skyphos is too big to 
go through the neck of the amphora. If it is placed 
right way up in the mouth of the amphora, its 
handles rest on the rim and the rest of the vase s 
unsupported; if a slab of stone a foot square and 
three inches thick were then placed on top, onc would 
expect to find the handles and rim of the skyphos 
In fact the breaks are clean, and the wall and base 
of the vase are broken into a number of picces. 
From what is known of Burgon it is very unlikely 
that he was telling a deliberate lie; moreover, the 
vase is not out of keeping with its associates, as 
be seen by the reference already given to a similar 
example from the Athenian Agora, so if it is a 


1813. Compare 


99 
fraudulent addition, Burgon must have made an 
incredibly lucky choice, considering the state of 
knowledge of Attic black pottery in his day. If it 
had been thrown on the funeral pyre and then swept 
up with the ashes, the evidence of vases from other 
burials would lead us to expect that parts of it would 
be missing, and that adjacent fragments would show 
different degrees of discoloration; in fact it 1 almost 
complete, and uniform in colour, Possibly it was 
really found beside the amphora, not in it, and 
Burgon's memory played him false after twenty years, 
or it may have been deliberately broken at the time 
of the burial; a possibility that comes to mind is that 
no one considered the question of its size till the time 
came to put it in the amphora with the others, 

(6) TB 839. Attic black-glazed skyphos of Corin- 
thian type. PLATE III. 6. Height, o-057m. Maxi- 
mum diameter, 0-074 m. <Afémotre pl. 5, no. 4. 

Broken and mended. There are two red lines 
round the body just below the handles, and a red 
band in the reserved zone above the foot. The 
underside is reserved, with two glazed circles and a 
dot. Marked under the foot in ink, “TB 849. 
48E. Athens fr’. 

See Hesperia xxv (1955) pl. 18b for a similar vase, 
whose shape is only slightly different, with the 
comment on pp. 58—9: ‘Rays are the normal decora- 
tion above the foot of “Corinthian” skyphoi and are 
found throughout the long history of the shape from 
the late seventh to the early fourth century n.c. 
Added red on the reserved band above the foot is 
confined to the early period and is hardly to be found 
after the middle of the sixth century.’ The history 
of this type of skyphos does not in fact end in Attica 
till the latter part of the fourth century. 

(7) TB 840. Attic black-glazed skyphos. PLATE 
Ill. 4. Height, o-038m. Maximum diameter, 
0-063 m. Mémoire pl. 5, no. 6. 

Undamaged except that one handle is missing 
and has been restored in plaster. The vase has no 
foot: the bottom is slightly concave, and it and the 
lowest part of the wall are reserved. The clay has 
fired grey-brown. Marked on the underside in ink, 
‘TB 8yo. 48F. Athens 1819". 


By a careful analysis of details Langlotz established the position of the Burgon amphora 


in the development of black-figure painting, 


and there has been general acceptance of 


his conclusion that it is earlier than the work of Exekias and the Amasis Painter, about 
contemporary with the early work of Lydos, and rather later than the Frangois vase; 
in absolute terms, some ten to twenty years before the middle of the sixth century.’ The 
lekythos has been assigned by Miss Haspels to her Black-neck class, and nine other examples 
of this class were found in two graves at Rhitsona which Ure dated around or just after 


the middle of the 
? Langlotz, Zeithestimmung g-11; Payne, Necro- 
corinthia 344 {f.; Beazley, Development of Atte Black- 
Figure 26, 38, 88-9. ! 
® ABL 195, nos. 23-91, from Rhitsona, graves 49 





and so. In BSA xiv (1907-1908) qo6, Ure says of 


these graves, “The black-figure prevents us of course 


sixth century.’ Beazley accepts Ure's dating, and lists various vases 


from thinking of a date very long before 550 B.c. 
There are other considerations which suggest a date 
little after it’: in Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery from 
Rhitsona 99, that they ‘may be dated in the middle of 
the sixth century’. 
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which are related in style to the Black-neck le 
is dated ‘soon after 550 B.c.’ by Bloesch, ‘aro 


this cup and our Iekythos are contemporary. 


kythoi, among them a cup in Athens which 


und 540° by Lullies;® to judge by the style, 
On the other hand Miss Haspels and Beazley 


point out the similarities in make and drawing between the Black-neck class and a miniature 
amphora in New York;"® the use of red on the amphora, the pose of the figures and their 
proportions, and the black and red tongues above the pictures suggest that it cannot be 


far distant in time from the early work of Lydos and his associates. 
possible that the lekythos was made a little before 550 B.c. 


It is therefore just 
In consequence the unfigured 


vases may be dated from their context to the second quarter of the sixth century or early 
in the third quarter. Examples similar to nos. 3, 5, and 6 were found in a well in the 


Athenian Agora together with figured pottery and 
quarter of the sixth century B.c., and there is 


says, “The date of the deposit is the second 


other material of which the report 


nothing in it that need be later than the five-sixties’™ There is no real discrepancy between 
the evidence of the two groups of pottery; the little vases from the tomb could well be as 
early as, or even a little earlier than, the Burgon amphora, or as late as the lekythos. The 
lower dating would imply that the development of the skyphos and the olpe was rather 
slow in the middle of the sixth century; the idea is quite plausible, for the shapes are simple 


ones, and the production of plain 
business of later days. 


pottery was not at that time the vigorous, expanding 


The dating of these black vases depends in the last resort on the figured pottery found 
with them; for the first half of the sixth century such finds are at present comparatively 
uncommon, so that one must allow for the possibility of being misled by the accidents of 
survival, and even if associated finds were plentiful, their chronology could only be estab- 
lished with the same degree of accuracy as the chronology of Attic black-figure, and no 
more. The dating of the figured vases is of course based on the study of style; starting 
from examples where there is no doubt which is earlier and which is later—as for instance 
the work of Lydos and of the Leagros group—it is possible to define the various stages 
between one group and the other, to distinguish more and less developed work by a single 


hand, and to place one artist in relation to his fellows22 These 


estimates of relative 


chronology are objective because they are based, not on one or two details, but on a whole 
number of features which all tell the same story and can often be reinforced by the evidence 


of the shape of the vases concerned. Sometimes the differences 


between the pieces are 


slight, and it may not be possible to decide whether they indicate a genuine separation 
in time or are simply the result of contemporary variations; where they are marked, it is 
safe to regard the works on which they appear as of different dates, but any attempt to 


express that difference as a definite number of years can be no more than an estimate. 


The 


situation cannot improve unless secure absolute dates can be fixed for a number of vases 
so that the degree of progress which took place over a given period can be defined beyond 
all doubt, and even then what is found to be true of one or two artists will not necessarily 
apply without qualification to all their contemporaries. The most reliable fixed point 
in the sixth century is the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi, built shortly before 525 B.c.14 


* Beazley in Hesperia xiii (1944) 57 speaks of two 
tombs at Rhitsona, nos. 49 and 50 ‘which from the 
rest of the contents must be dated, with Ure. shortly 
after the middle of the sixth century’. ABV 454 ff, 
In particular 456, no. 5. Lullies in jal ixi-ti 
(1946-1947) pl. 9, 24 and p. G2. Bloesch, Formen 
altischer Schalen 3. 

'* ABEL 27; ABV 455; CVA Gallatin Collection, 
pl. 35.1. 


"Hesperia xxv (1956) 57. 


” E.g. Langlotz, Aeibestimmung, passim ; 
Necrocorinthia 445~—7, 

"= Cf. H. R. W. Smith, University of California 
Publications in Classical Archaeology i, no. 10, 272 n. 87; 
Beazley on the date and style of a vase by the Tripto- 
lemos Painter in Charites: Studien zur Altertums- 
iisenschaft 198 f. 

“The evidence is given by Langlotz, of. cit, 17-18. 
From the wording of Herodotus’ account the 
treasury can only have been erected a few years 
before the Samian attack in 525 B.c, 


Payne, 
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Langlotz has shown that in style, in the treatment of drapery, and in the proportions of 
the figures the sculptured frieze of the treasury shows the same degree of development 
as the work of the Andokides Painter, the earliest red-figure artist known to us, but apart 
from the difficulty of making exact comparisons between works in two very different media, 
‘+ would be hazardous to assert that an Athenian vase-painter and sculptors from the 
Greek islands reached the same stage in the evolution of their respective arts at exactly 
the same time; here again there is inevitably an clement of uncertainty. On the evidence 
so far considered it seems wisest, when suggesting absolute dates for Attic vases earlier 


than the middle of the sixth century, to allow a margin of at least ten years either way. 
The relevance of this discussion to the Burgon tomb 1s that the tomb contained the 
earliest Panathenaic amphora which has survived; naturally enough attempts have 
been made to connect it with the change made in the Panathenaic festival in 566 B.c. 
Langlotz argued that as this change consisted of the addition of an athletic contest to a 
meeting which already included chariot races, the Burgon amphora, with its racing cart, 
might be earlier, but that a Panathenaic amphora in Halle cannot antedate the change 
because it bears a picture of a foot race; he showed that in style and shape there is no great 


distance between the two vases, so that they 


cannot be many years apart and may even 


be contemporary. In view of the uncertainties in the chronology of black-figure, the 
importance of his conclusions is so great as to justify a re-examination of the foundations 
on which they are based. Fortunately most of the ancient literary evidence has recently 
been set out and analysed by J. A. Davison; in what follows a knowledge of his discussion ts 


presupposed.?? 


There are three points which may be relevant to our present purpose, that the Pana- 
thenaea was instituted in the archonship of Hippokleides; that the athletic contest was added 
to the festival in 566-5 B.c.; that Peisistratos established the Great Panathenaea, whereby 
the various contests were only held every fourth year and the festival as a whole was on a 


grander scale than in ordinary years. As D 
to connect these three items with each other, 
changes made to the Panathenaea in the sixth century. 
the scholiast on Aristeides, who gives no authority; we cannot judge the 


occurs only i 


avison has pointed out,* there is no evidence 


apart from the fact that they all refer to 
The statement about Peisistratos 


reliability of his information, but there is no good reason to reject it. As regards the origin 
of the festival, the ancient sources agree in ascribing it to the earliest times,’® so it must 


surely have existed in some form before the sixth century. 


In addition the Marmor Parium 


says that at the first Panathenaea Erichthonios ‘yoked a chariot and demonstrated the 
contest’, and there is a somewhat fuller account which states that Erichthonios, the inventor 
of the horse and chariot, ‘conducted the Panathenaic festival with care, driving his chariot 
and having beside him an escort with a small shield and on his head a helmet with a triple 
crest; and the so-called apobates 1s in imitation of him’.2° This second passage makes no 
explicit mention of any race, and the most one can infer from it is that one event, for chariot 


18 Tn archaeology, as in fishing, little trust can be 
put in claims about ‘the one that got away’, but 
one cannot help thinking of the four vases which the 
unfortunate Burgon had discarded, and wondering 
what they were like. 

M4 Langlotz, op. cif. 9; similarly Ashmole, Jrans- 
actions of the International Numismatic Conference, 
London, June go—July 6, 1936, 21 n. 2; Beazley, 
Development SEE; von Brauchitsch, Die Pana- 
thendischen Preisamphoren 76-9, while attempting to 
relate the Burgon amphora to the history of the 
festival, rejected the connexion with the change of 
566 .c. and assigned it to the earliest years of 
Peisistratos’ tyranny. 


17 FHS Ixxviii (1958) 29 ff., ‘Notes on the Pana- 
thenaca’; hereafter referred to as Davison. 

18 Davison, 24 and 29. 

1 Davison, 23 ff. 

20 Marmor Parium, Ep. 10; ap” of “Epix ]foren; 
Havatiyraiong Toig aparroiy yeroperoty dpya flevse 
cai tay dydwa édéixrve. . . . (Eratosthencs) Kataster. 
19; qyayve dé (sc. Erichthonios) émpedm: ta Iara- 
thivad, xal dpa rvidyor (fuoyar? Michaels; tHrioyo; 
Mommsen) fyaw sapafidtyr donidior ~yorta Kui 
tpoplar éxi tig Kepadiic * dx’ éxetrow dé wata pipapre 
é xatotuevroz dofarye. 
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and apobates, was thought to have originated when the festival was founded. The Marmor 
Parium is, however, direct evidence for the belief that ordinary chariot races formed part 
of the proceedings from a very early date, and it is surely hard to believe that if in reality 
they were first incorporated in the festival in the sixth century, their institution could be 
ascribed to mythical times: moreover, the ancient sources say nothing at all about chariot 
races when speaking of the changes made in the sixth century. We must therefore still 
accept the qualification that the Burgon amphora may belong to a year before the intro- 
duction of the athletic events, but even so the year 566 does not thereby lose its value as 
a fixed point, for the conclusions drawn from the amphora in Halle are unaffected. 

As for the statement of Pherekydes which comes down to us at third hand in Mar- 
cellinus’ Life of Thucydides, apart from the reservations so rightly expressed by Davison about 
its reliability, there is the fact that in its existing form it says that the Panathenaea was 
established in the archonship of Hippokleides: we can only accept this account as it stands 
by rejecting the strong ancient tradition about the early origin of the festival. Alterna- 
tively, it might be claimed that Pherekydes’ words have become distorted or curtailed in 
transmission; for example, some have supposed that the event which he placed in the 
archonship of Hippokleides was the institution of the Great Panathenaea, but even if this 
conjecture is accepted (and it is no more than a conjecture), on the present evidence it 
assigns the archonship of Hippokleides to the time of Peisistratos, and the names on the 
fragment of the archon list found in the Athenian Agora should make one hesitate to say that 
he could not have been archon under the tyranny.=2 

For the introduction of the athletic contest in 566-5 B.c., the sole authority is Eusebius, 
Even if the three pieces of evidence do in fact refer to one event, a single reform whereby 
the Great Panathenaea, with the athletic contests, was instituted in the archonship of 
Hippokleides, the result is to date that archonship from the evidence of Eusebius; it in no 
way reinforces Eusebius’ dating. The position would be different if we already had a 
complete archon list for the period, but as it is the reliability of Eusebius proves to be the 
important point for our inquiry, since his statement is the only piece of historical evidence 
for the date of the amphora in Halle, and so for the Burgon amphora. Our confidence 
in him is seriously undermined by the fact that for a later and more celebrated incident 
in the history of Athens in the sixth century the versions of his work which have survived 


be accepted without question; it may be correct, but it too may be several years out, and 
until further evidence is forthcoming there seems no way to decide. In consequence the 
same degree of error may be present in the absolute dates which have been deduced for 
the two early Panathenaic amphorae, and it is therefore necessary to allow for this possi- 
bility when working out the chronology of early Attic black-figure. 


The second of the two tombs with which we have to deal was discovered by the Duc de 
Blacas; he was a close friend of Louis XVIII and his favourite minister in the first restora- 
tion, but he became so unpopular that Louis could not keep him in France and gave him 
various diplomatic appointments outside the country. He found some consolation in 
archaeology, and when he died in 1839 he left a considerable collection which was inherited 
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are described in detail, so that their identification is certain; no. 451 is the Attic red-figured 
cup E 129 (BMC iii), and the account of it closes with these words, ‘Ce qui donne a ce Vase, 
déja si curieux, encore un plus haut prix, c'est que M. le Duc de Blacas a trouvé dans le 
méme tombeau les quatres vases suivants (52-55), tous ornés de sujets bachiques, s’expli- 


quant les uns par les autres’. Of these vases 52 is F go, 53 is F 156, 54 is F 129, and 55 Is 


F 130 (BMC iv). 


In his Guide to the Blacas Museum (London, 1867) 20, Newton describes 


E 129 and says of it, “This cup was found in a tomb at Nola by the elder Duc de Blacas’, 


and he notes that F 90 was found with it; the discovery cannot have been later than 1839. 


(1) Erag. Attic red-figured stemless cup. PLATES 
IV. 2, V-VII. Height to top of handle, o-ogo m. 
Maximum diameter, 0-247 m. The individual parts 
of the vase are quite well made, but the body has not 
been put squarely on the foot, so that there is a differ- 
ence of o-oog.m. between the highest and lowest 
points on the rim. I, 7d! xxv (1910) pl. 4, whence 
Metzger, Les Représentations dans la Céramique Attique 
du IV Sidcle pl. 11; A, Fadl xxv (1910) 190 fig. 1: 
B, ibid., 129 fig. 1. ARV 873, Meleager Painter 
no, 42 (characterised as ‘Early’). Meteger, 115 
no. 1. 1, Dionysos with Ariadne and Eros, A and 
B, Dionysos with satyr and macnads, 

Metzger groups together several scenes, including 
the reverse of the Pronomos krater, as showing the 
abduction of Ariadne; ‘Le jeune dieu imberbe 
entraine sa nouvelle conquéte dans une course rapide’, 
but it is Ariadne who leads the way and guides the 
god’s steps, his enthusiastic and experienced partner, 
not a raw initiate. 

(2) Fqo. Attic red-figured hydria. PLATE IV. 4. 
Height, 0-391 m. Maximum diameter, 0-265 m. 
CVA pls. 101.2, 102.1, Schefold, Untersuchungen 2u 
den Kertscher Vasen 138. ARV B74: "Related to the 
Meleager Painter’, Metzger, op. of. 54, 10. 37- 
Under the foot, graffito YAPI, perhaps to be under- 
stood as Wp(ia) 1 rather than pi(a). On the 


body, chariot drawn by Erotes in the presence of 


satyrs, maenads, seated women and other Erotes. 
The passenger in the chariot has a long chiton which 
reaches well down the calf, the bottom hem being 
hidden by the side of the chariot; as the Meleager 
Painter docs not normally represent men wearing the 
long chiton, one might suppose the figure to be 
female; if so, it is surprising that although she is one 
of the two central figures she differs from all the 
other women in having no bracelets or necklace. 
The drawing of the chest 1s indeterminate and might 


serve for cither sex, so the evidence is inconclusive. 
The left-hand winged figure in the top row has a 
necklace and bracelets, and is therefore female; she 
must be either Nike or Iris. 

(9) Fis6. Paestan red-figured hydria. PLATE 
IV. 5. Height, o-377m. Maximum diameter, 
o-o64m, AMC iv pl 5 (a drawing). CVA IV Ea 
pl. 9.4. JHS Iv (1935) pl. 1. Main scene, satyrs 
and maenads: on the shoulder are two youths and 
two women, all seated. 

The vase is discussed in detail in JHS lv (1995) 
g6 ff. by A. D. Trendall, who amplifies and corrects 
Walters’ account; in his Paestan Pottery 11, Trendall 
groups this hydria with some other vases “which, if 
not actually by the Dirce Painter himself, are at least 
closely allied to his style’. BSR xx (1952) 4, no. 27. 

(4) Figg. Paestan red-figured skyphos of Attic 
type. PLATE IV. 3. Height, o-220m. Maximum 
diameter, o-2g9m. CVA IV Ea pl. 4.4. 7HS lv 
(1935) 49 fig. 9, 98 fig. 1.2. A,twowomen. B, the 
same. The ivy-bough and wreath on A, the ivy- 
wreath and tambourine on B and the taenia in the 
field on each side surely indicate that these women 
are in fact macnads; note also that like the satyr on 
B of no. 5 and the seated woman in the Dionysiac 
scenc on no. 3, the right-hand woman on B holds a 
pomegranate. 

FHS Ww (1935) 45-5, 52 no. 13. Paestan Pottery 1 
no. 5, 12. BSR xx (1952) 4 no. 29. Assigned by 
Trendall to the same general group as no. 4. 

(5) Figo. Paestan red-figured skyphos of Attic 
type. PLATE IV. 1. Height, o-224m. Maximum 
diameter, o-248m. CVA IV Ea pl. 4, 7. jJHS Iv 
(1935) 51 fig. to, A, satyr chasing maenad., 
BR, satyr and maecnad. 

FHS Ww (1935) 45-6, 52 no. 14. Paestan Pottery 11 
no. 6, 12. BSR xx (1952) 4 no. 30. Assigned by 
Trendall to the same general group as no. 3. 


The earliest work of the Meleager Painter can be dated around 400 B.c. or very soon 
after:™ for example, the hydria by him which has passed from the Hearst collection to the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York does not seem more advanced in shape than vases by 
the Meidias, Kadmos and Semele Painters,“ and so can hardly be much later than them. 
The cup from the Blacas tomb is another of his early works; on the hydria, which is not by 
him but surely comes from the same workshop, the slap-dash drawing and the proportions 


#4 The chronology of Attic red-figured pottery 8 ARV 872, 22; 831-2, 1; 805, 21 and 22; 
from the late fifth century onward is well discussed 51, 1. 
by Miss Talcott and Miss Philippaki in Hesperia 
Supplement x 7-11. 
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and attitudes of many of the figures suggest a rather later date. The evidence of the shape 
points to the same conclusion; in such features as the comparative slenderness of the body 
and the height of the neck and foot, F go is closer to a hydria by the Erbach Painter than to 
the one by the Meleager Painter which has already been mentioned.** For these reasons 
it must be assigned to the first quarter of the fourth century. The three other vases from the 
tomb all belong to the same early Paestan group, which Professor Trendall puts in the 
second quarter of the century,*7 so they may be as much as thirty years later than the cup. 
It is interesting to note that the vases from another tomb in Campania, some of them in 
the British Museum, range in time from 490-80 B.c. to around 460 B.c.2° Here too we 
have to do with imported vases, and the earliest ones in both groups are the best made; 
imports and things of good quality are often handled with care and so may be expected to 
last longer than ordinary products. These two instances are a further reminder of the 
dangers of laying too much stress on the evidence of isolated tomb-groups. In this con- 
nexion it is perhaps worth mentioning a tomb near Trebbia which was opened in the 
presence of Sir William Hamilton: unfortunately it has not so far been possible to identify 
all the objects from this burial, so they cannot be presented as a group. The tomb itself is 
illustrated in d’Hancarville’s publication;*® it contained a_bell-krater by the Lykaon 
Painter,*® of the third quarter of the fifth century, and the contents seem also to have 
included an Italiote black-glazed two-handled decanter which looks as if it belongs to the 
fourth century, and possibly also a Gnathia lekythos and jug.™ If these objects are c orrectly 
identified, the Attic vase must have been almost a hundred years old at the time of the 
burial, 

The two Paestan skyphoi from the Blacas tomb are almost identical in size, weight and 
capacity, as the following table shows: 


Height Maximum diameter Weight Capacily 
F129 0-220 m. 0*249 m. 4 Ib. 3 oz. 6 litres 330 c.c., or about 11,4, pints. 
F130 0-224 m. 0-249 Mm. 4 Ib. 2 oz. 6 litres 380 c.c., or about 114 pints. 


They are obviously a pair and were surely made by the same potter. Their size makes it 
unlikely that they were ever intended as drinking vessels, for they hold more than many 
small bell- and calyx-kraters; no doubt they were used for mixing. 

Dionysiac subjects are of course extremely common on Greek vases of the fourth cen tury, 
but not to the exclusion of all other themes, and the fact that all five vases from this tomb 
represent Dionysos or his followers is perhaps the result of deliberate choice, and not for- 
tuitous. The pictures may simply reflect the convivial habits of their owner, but one cannot 
help recalling that in Greek belief there was a connexion between Dionysos and the world 
of the dead ;* it is therefore just possible that these vases were selected as funeral furniture 
because the figures on them were felt to be appropriate to the grave. 

P. E. Corsetr. 
Eritish Museum. 


* Tam indebted to Sir John Beazley for permission ™ D'Hancarville, Collection of Etruscan, Greek and 
fo quote this attribution from his unpublished oman Antiquities from the Cabinet of the Honble. W'm. 
Faralipomena to ARV. This hydria, too, has pased Hamilton ii engraving on P. 57; an account of the 
from the Hearst collection to the Metropolitan discovery, iv 42-9, | 
Museum, and I am grateful to Dr von Bothmer for * dHancarville, ii pl. 74; ARV 691 no. &. 
the opportunity to study both vases and for photo- = @’Hancarville, iii pls. 2-3, 63. 
graphs of them. » BCH Ixviii-ix (1946) 296 ff, H. Metzger, 

** A. D. Trendall, Fasi Antichi del Vaticano i 25. “Dionysos Chthonien’; JdI Ixviii (1953) 38 ff. 

** J. D. Beazley, ‘The Brygos tomb near Capua’, 
in AJA xlix (1945) 158, 
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1. THE PROBLEM 


No one doubts that Perikles enjoyed exceptional moral authority. 
this authority was reinforced by legal powers superior to tho 
grants of extraordinary powers, OF 
differing by definition from other generalships—is disputable.’ 


is to say, by occasional 


Whether or not 

of his fellow-generals—that 
by election to a generalship 
It has been held on the 


following grounds that he did possess such powers: 

(i) In certain years Perikles and another member of his own tribe were generals together, 
one of the remaining nine tribes being unrepresented. To be elected ¢f awavrwy must 
have been an honour, because it was election against competition from the whole com- 
munity, not from one-tenth of the community; it follows that when there were two generals 
from the same tribe it was the more eminent of the two who was elected e€ aravrwv; and 


‘+ follows from that that Perikles was elected 
In Th. i 116.1 and ii 13.1 Perikles ts 


i 


é& avdvraw.* 
described as general d¢xaros atros.* 


(iii) Th. ii 21.3-22.2 describe actions of Perikles in terms which are hard to reconcile 
with the supposition that he was acting in concert with nine other generals each with the 
same authority as himself. This 1s notably true of 22.1 éxxAnovav ve obi érote onde EUAAoyou 
otdéva Tip Te Tékw édvdacge Kai du’ sjouxias pdAvra Goo edvvaro elyer. 

(iv) Th. ii 65.4, After his temporary disgrace in 430, eTpatyyov €tAovra Kol mavra To 


qpaypara éreTpepav. 


(i) Election é¢ ddvrwv conferred upon the man so elected no authority over his colleagues 


except the authority of prestige. 


(ii) The expression déxaros airés, so far from implying that Perikles possessed superior 
authority, is intended to remind us that he did not. 

(iii) The terms in which Th. ii 21.3-22.2 are expressed lose their significance for the 
problem of Perikles’ constitutional position when properly related to certain aspects of Greek 


usage in general. 


(iv) Th. ii 65.4 1s shown, by comparison with other examples of the word ézerpérew, 


to make no statement about legal authority. 


! For recent discussion of this and the other 
problems raised in this paper sec V. Ehrenberg, 
‘Pericles and his Colleagues’, APA xvi (1945) 113 ff. ; 
C. Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution 
(Oxford, 1952) 349 ff; F- Jacoby, FrGrHist IlIb 
Suppl. (Leiden, 1954) i 148 ff.; ii 199 f: M. A. 
Jameson, ‘Seniority in the Athenian Strategia’, 
TAPhA \xxxvi (1055) 63 ff.; H. D. Westlake, “Sopho- 
cles and Nicias as Colleagues’, Hermes boodv (1q56) 
ro ff: R. Sealey, ‘Athens and the Archidamian 
War’, Proc. Afr. Class. Ass. i (1958) 61 ff. 

? Hignett, 952 ff., points out that superior powers 
cannot necessarily be inferred from election #5 
Gndyrwy. No one has explicitly said that they can, 
but a relation between the two was assumed by K. J. 
Beloch, Die Altische Politik seit Perikles (Leipzig, 
1884) 275 ff, because he held that some men known 


to have been elected 22 dadrtar could be shown on 
other grounds to have been invested with superior 
powers, and vice versa; and his assumption has been 
influential. 

4 This formula is regarded as indicative of superior 
standing by Beloch, 281; Hignett, 247, q52 f.; 
Jameson, 78 f.; Schwahn, RE Suppl. vi col. 1oBo, 
and M. Scheele, ETPATHTOL AYTOKPATQP 
(Diss. Leipzig, 1932) 7- 

4 My conclusions have something in common with 
those of A. H. M. Jones, Athenian Democracy (Oxdord, 
1957) 127 (on Th. ii 22.1) and a great deal in 
common with U. Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen zur 
Magistratur in Athen (Stuttgart, 1996) 148 ff. Since, 
however, Kahrstedt gives only a few of his reasons, 
and I do not know what the rest of them are, I have 
thought it worth while to give mine. 
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a, ELECTION €€ ararrwy 


We do not know whether election €£ arayrwy was as old as the strategia itself, or was 
first devised during the ascendancy of Perikles; for though there are years during and after 
his lifetime of which we can say for certain that one general was so elected, there is no 
year of which we can say with equal certainty that one was not. 

If the anecdote in Plut., Cim. 8.8. is of respectable antiquity—and I can see no reason 
why it should not be—we can say at least that in 469-468 the ten generals were drawn 
each from a different tribe. Now, since it does not appear, from inspection of the years in 
which we know that there was an election ef amdvtwr, that any system of rotation determined 
which tribe should be unrepresented,* it is possible that now and again the general elected 
«£ amdyvrew would not have a colleague from his own tribe. If the generals of 469-468 were 
exceptional in that, although including one elected €€ avavrw, they nevertheless represented 
all ten tribes, the archon’s happy idea of substituting the generals for the judges in the 
theatre is more easily intelligible. Thus Plut., Cim. 8.8 does not suffice to disprove the 
hypothesis that election ¢¢ drdayrwv was regular by 469-468; nor, of course, does it on any 
interpretation disprove the hypothesis that these elections had already occurred as extra- 
ordinary measures before that date. 

The belief that election ¢€ dwdvrwv conferred superior authority rests on four con- 
siderations: 


(i) Evidence which suggests that in 480 and 479 the Athenians elected a supreme 
commander. ‘This evidence is of a most unsatisfactory nature, and will be discussed in a 
different connexion in Section 5. Even if it were wholly acceptable, its bearing on the 
problem of Perikles would still be very limited; it does not tell us that the generals invested 
with supreme command were elected €£ dmdvrey, still less that they owed such command 
to this manner of election. The assumption that there was a necessary connexion between 
election ¢€£ ¢rdvrwv and supreme command is modern, and its cogency is actually weakened 
by the only certain case in which the two were associated, namely : 

(ii) In 407 Alkibiades was dvappyfeis ardvrew tyenaw adtoxparap (X., HGi 4.20).7 He 
was elected €£ dmavresv, since his colleague Adeimantos was of the same tribe. Xenophon, 
however, is describing a grant of special powers made some time after the election (cf. i 4.10) 
and therefore not implicit in the election. 

(in) Plutarch tells an anecdote (Nic. 15.2) about Nikias and Sophokles. They were 
generals together; on an occasion when the board was deliberating, Nikias asked Sophokles, 
as being mpecBvraros, to give his opinion first; Sophokles declined, saying éyc) wa\adrards 
eit, ob 5¢ apeoBiraros. Let us disregard, for argument’s sake, any chronological diffi- 
culties and assume that the story is true just as Plutarch tells it. Nikias is elected é£ dadsrww, 
since he and Sophokles are members of the same tribe. Here, then, is a general é€ drdvrewyp 
acting as chairman. Now, it would be captious to object that Plutarch does not actually 
say that Nikias asked the question ‘from the chair’, or indeed that anyone was ‘in the 
chair’. It would be less captious to say that Sophokles’ spea8traros could be not a reminder 
of Nikias’ constitutional position but a compliment to his distinction;* that, at least, is how 
Plutarch took it. And it would not be at all captious to point out that the story is completely 


* The evidence docs not even justify Accame’s as we should nowadays think desirable, if the impli- 
conjecture (Riv.Fil. N.S. xiii (1935) 349) that no cations of Lys. iv 3 are to be taken seriously, as I think 
sive years. | ’ Scheele’s interpretation (p. of this passage 

“ However great the @dpufoc, I doubt whether an ignores drappnlleiz, which ae : hard to believe 
archon who allowed a tribe to be unrepresented in that Xenophon is referring to a purely moral 
the judging would have met with the approval of the ascendancy. au 
audience; judging was not as objective in character * Cf, Westlake, 112, 
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compatible with a rota of chairmanship in which the general €£ advrw took his turn with 
the rest. It is not as if we were picking one day as a random sample from a whole year 
and finding that the general ¢£ amdvrwv was in the chair—that would be a striking result— 
but rather that the incident described could not take place unless and until Nikias was on 
some occasion in the chair.° 

(iv) There remains a powerful a priort argument. If any one member of a board of 
generals was ‘commander in chief’ or ‘chairman’ throughout his year of office, it 1s unlikely 
that this would be anyone other than the man who had received the honour of election 
¢é dxdvrwv. If, on the other hand, supreme command or chairmanship was subject to a 
rota, or if there was no supreme commander or chairman, cadit guaestio. Decision between 
these alternatives will be facilitated by the evidence adduced below. 


3. EPONYMS 


Attic writers, including composers of Attic documents, refer to a board of officials, or a 
portion of a board detached for a particular task, in a variety of ways: 


I. By complete enumeration. 


II. By an enumeration in which one name ts emphasised. 

E.g. X., HG iv 8.13 (Ambassadors, 392-391) avriméurover . . . peta Kovawas ‘Eppoyévy wat 
Aiwwa «ra, 

From this category we must exclude, as being only a special case of a general syntactical 
phenomenon,’® many passages in which a singular verb of commanding has a multiple 
subject, e.g. Th. i 45.2 éorpariye: 6€ abraw Aaxedayomos . . wai Arius... al [Tpwreéas. 


III. By naming two members and referring to the others generically. 

This is rare, but the following are prima facie examples: 

(i) IG i® 302.11 f. (Hellenotamiai, 413-417) *"EplyowAet "Apwrreido Béoatet [... (17) «+ - 
Aly|aavei wai cvvdpyo[on. 

(ii) ibid., 314.2 (Curators of the Eleusinium, 407-406) Evia. Aifadiser Xa[...¢. 90... 
cat] yourdpyoo (where conceivably three members were named). 

(iii) ibid., 379.7 ff. (Curators, 420-419) Evx|Ajedea "Ayxvidde[y "ApiarloxAet ex 
Kepapédy wai yo|vvapy oct. 


IV. By naming two members and making no mention of the rest. 
This too is very rare; perhaps the only certain example is JG i* 913.2 (Curators of the 
Eleusinium, 408-407) .. - (9) - - .| ros [Terpasevs MeverAds himroropabés, hows «ra. 


V. By naming one member and referring to the others generically. 

(a) adrés with an ordinal numeral.” 

(b) 6 Setva pera (rar) dMuv (otparyyav, mpeoBewy, etc). 

E..g. Th. vi 75-4 dduxopévou ... Edayjpou pel’ érépaw. X., HG 15.20 Kove ... dvayayoevos 
pera tar daw orparyyur. 

(¢) 6 detva Kai ot per’ avrod vel sim. | 

E.g. X.,HG ii 2.21 Onpapevys Kal of aby adr mpecpets : IG ii? 1494-4 £. Kyduoo[ . .(19) « «Jat 
of pe[z’ adrod: tbid., 1487.92 f. orparyyot of el “Hynatov al rparyyijoalyres kal “Hynoias. 

® | would therefore agree with Jameson, 70, that 1© Kahner-Gerth, i 79 f. 

“it can hardly be a coincidence’ that the general Mt Th. iv 27.3 ards petd Ovaydvors belongs in this 
elected 2& dadvrow is in the chair on the occasion category; for the idiom Frepo; atrdc see Section 4 
described, but not for his reasons. below. 
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(d) o deta Kat of ovvdpyorres (cupmpéecBets, etc.). 
(e) of pera tod (audi tov, wept tov) delve. | 
E.g. IG i? 105.5 f. (Generals, 407-406) orpalréyas t[a]s pera TT[epuados. 


VI. By naming one member and making no mention of the rest. 


(i) The use of this category is demonstrable in cases where one and the same board is 
referred to in one passage by a single member's name alone and in another by a formula 
of categories I-V, Some of these examples will be given below. 

(ii) It is also demonstrable in cases where we know, from abundant independent 
evidence, that the office described was collegiate, e.g. 6 deta €\Mqvorapias Fv in ATL 
Lists 13-23. 

(it) Its use is virtually certain in passages which describe action by a member of a 
board on such a scale that we cannot believe that all his colleagues were left behind with 
nothing to do, e.g. Th. ii 91.1 ‘A@yvaio: wavdqyei dodBadov es tv Meyapiéa [lepixAcovs rot 
Saviimrov orparyyotrros. 

(iv) There are many other passages which are similar to (iii) but permit a greater 
variety of opinion on the likelihood of action by a single member, c.g. the campaigns of 
Kimon mentioned in Th. i 08 ff. 

In complete enumeration, the ceremonial order of tribes is often followed, especially 
when the board is composed of ten members and the tribes are equally, or almost equally, 
represented; e.g. /G 1* 359 (Treasurers of Athena, c. 443), where only the demotic of the 
last member is lost; SEG xu 100.2 ff. (Poletai, 367-366); JG ii* 1544.1 ff. (Curators of the 
Eleusinium, 336-335 to 333-332 and 332-331 to 329-328). In many cases tribal order 
is reconcilable with the legible remains of a list, e.g. SEG x 39.41 ff. (Generals, 439-438), 
ATL List 34.2 ff. (Hellenotamiai, 421-420). Tribal order, however, may be distorted in 
various degrees; there is no clear-cut division of documents into those which observe tribal 
order completely and those which do not observe it at all. The list of the Curators of the 
Dockyards of 369-368 (JG ii® 1617.72 ff.) is so nearly in tribal order that Kochler was 
tempted to make it perfect by suggesting that Gopacevs in 1. 76 might be an engraver’s slip 
for Gopixwos; those of 368-367 and 367-366, on the other hand (idid., 93 ff., 111 ff.) could 
not be so easily corrected. When only the first name is out of tribal order, as in JG i* 
370.14 ff. (Treasurers of the Other Gods, 418-417), the list might properly be regarded 
as falling under Category II; when the first two are out of order, as ibid., 7 ff. (421-420), 
we might consider an affinity with Category III. Where the board numbers substantially 
less than ten, chance begins to play a part; it is therefore not surprising that some pairs or 
trios of generals are named in tribal order (e.g. JG i* 295.18 ff., 302.29 ff.) whereas an 
approximately equal number are not (e.g. ihid., 2957 {f., 302.49 ff.; the longer the list, 
the more positively we can say whether or not tribal order has exercised an influence 
on the order of names. It then becomes necessary to ask: when the choice of the first 
name in a list is not determined by tribal order, by what is it determined ? 

When a board is referred to by formulae of categories V and VI, we must similarly 
ask: what determines the naming of only one member of the board? The ceremonial 
order of tribes appears to play no larger a part in this selection than chance gives it, It 
has been so generally assumed that categories V and VI indicate some kind of seniority" 
that the member named is often referred to as ‘chairman’ of the board. ‘There will be 
less danger of begging the question if I adopt Kahrstedt’s non-committal ‘eponym’, and ask: 
what determines the choice of eponym? | 

It must first be observed that the same board is often referred to in different contexts by 
different formulae, and in some cases the first name in an enumeration is the name of the 


So Beloch, 2fo f.; Scheele, 7; Jameson, passim. Hignett, 353, I$ more cautious, and Schwahn, col. 
ro8o, doubtful. 
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man who is chosen as eponym elsewhere. There is therefore a case for treating all the 
formulae of categories I-VI as synonymous. The relevant examples are: 

(1) Generals, 432. 
Va: Th. i 61,1 wéumove: , . . KaAAiay tov KaAMadov wéurrov atdroy otpariyyor. 
Vd: ibid., 62.4 KaANas 8 ab 6 rév "Alqvaiav orparyyos Kai of Fuvapyorres. 
(2) Generals, 430. 
I: Th. ii 58.1 “Aywow . . . wai KAeémopmos . . . fvorpdrmyo Gvres [Tepucddovs. 
VI: hid, 58. 2 amo THs oUF “Ayweove oTpatias. 
Thid., 58.3 4 pev oby “Ayr a dvexulpnoe Ta's vavat, 
Ibid., vi 31.2 4 abr (se. wapagKevy) és loredaiay pera “Ayrenwos. 


(3) Generals, 428-427. 
Va: Th. iii 19.1 e€érepulay . . . AvowAda wéurrov avrov oTpariyor, 
VI: thid., 19.2 6 be. . . HpyupoAdyet ai weprémAct. 
(4) Treasurers of the Other Gods, 423-422. 
Wd: IG i® 324.1550, 77, blot rajpiae ray aAjAdv Bedv Fapyolwos Oliveto “Ieaprevs (wat 
ipyarres. 
VI: thid., 324.94 €m Dopyowo apyovros. 
(5) Treasurers of Athena, cole 7: 
Vd: IG i? 267.90 [... (23)... wat yourdipyoo, mapadeyoap jevor «7A. 
V1: ihid., 283.130 ie usnpekvo [IT] eAzne. 
(6) Hellenotamiai, 418-417. 
III: JG i? 302.11 ‘EpyloxAe? “Aporeido Bécausei [. . - (17). - . Aly joover Kal ovrapyolat. 
Vd: ibid., 302.19 heAAgvor[apiaus “EpyoxAet “Apioretéo Bec|avet Kai youvapyoat, 


(7) Generals, 406. 
I: X., HG i 5.16 orparpyods «Morro... Kovwva, Awpddovra, xr, 
II: ibid., 6.16 Kovew .. . xaradedye: eis MuriAjvny ... nal ov abr@ raw béxa, orpotnydv 
Aéwy xai "Epacwidns. 
Ibid., 17 Kévaw . . . qwayxacty vavpayjeat. 
Ibid., 19 Kovew . . , Sto (se. vats) exArpwee, 
Ibid., 22 Awopédwy 8 BoxPay Keven soAupxoupeven . . . oppicaro. 
(8) Ambassadors, 404. 
Va: X., HG ii 2.17 (se. Onpapevys) peOn mpeafevris .. . d€natos avros. 
Ve: shad 1g Onpapevys Kai of dAdo mpécBes, 
fhid., 21 Gapauione wat of cov abréi mpéapers, 
(9) Spartan commanders, 423. 
I: Th. iv 132.3 "Ioyaydpas . , . wal “Apewias Kat "Amoreds . . . adixovro. 
VI: ibid., 132.2 érdyyare . . . ‘Ioyayopas . . . orpatiay péAAwy . . . Topedoen, 
(10) Spartan commanders, 422. | 
Ll: Th. v 12.1 ‘Papdias xai Adroyapisas Kai "Emxvdidas . .. Borfear Fyor. 
Ve: ihid., 13.1 SeiAPor of epi row ‘Papdiav, 
(11) Spartan ambassadors, 421. 
I: Th. v 21.1 mepspavres Ns . - mpeopas ‘Ioxayopav wai Myvay cat Piloyapisay, 


Ve: thid., 21.3 nv eT ot Tept TOV "Toyayopar. 
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(12) Spartan commissioners, 398. | 
I: X., HG in 2.6 épyorra: .. . “Apands re xai NavBarys nai "Armaférns. 
Ve: thid., 2.8 érenvijoty tts rev epi Tov “Apaxor. 


The fact that in several of these cases we are concerned with Spartan officials, from 
whose practice we can draw no direct inference concerning Athenian methods of command, 
does not detract from the significance of the linguistic equivalence, in Attic writers, of the 
different categories of description. 

Let me now suggest three possible answers to the question: what determines the choice 
of eponym? 

(1) The eponym is at least chairman of the board, and perhaps possessed of authority 
superior to that of his colleagues, throughout the year of office. 

(2) Chairmanship, or superior authority, passed to all members of a board by rota, 
and the eponym is the chairman at the particular point of the year with which the writer is 
concerned. 

(3) The eponym is neither chairman nor superior. 

There is one item of evidence which has a most important bearing on the relation 
between ‘chairmanship’ and election ¢£ ardyrav. Athenacus 218b dates to the archonship 
of “Euthydemus’ (i.c. Euthynus, 426-425; of. Diod. xii 58.1, etc., for the confusion) the 
battle at Tanagra (Th. iii 91.4 f.) in which Hipponikos KadMov "Alwmexqber™ was killed. 
But Aristoteles Tiwoxparovs was also general in 426-425 (Th. iii 105.3), and his tribe was 
almost certainly the same (Antiochis) as that of Hipponikos; an Aristoteles was hellenotamias 
from Antiochis in 421-420 (ATL List 34.5), the Aristoteles who was one of the Thirty 
Tyrants was from Antiochis if the list in X., HG ii 3.2 is in tribal order (and the position of 
identifiable individuals in the list indicates that it is), and there is an Je\es Qopaseds in SEG 
x 226.6. Therefore either Hipponikos or Aristoteles was clected é& dadvrav24 Yet in 
SEG x 227.3 ff. payment is made on Pryt. ii 4 of 426-495 orparjeyois himmoxpdre: XoAapyet 
Kat you[rdpyoow. It follows that we cannot say both that the eponym is chairman 
throughout the year and that the general elected ef dmdvrev is chairman throughout the 
year; in other words, if the argument from formulae is pressed as evidence for Perikles’ 
powers, the argument from election é£ drdvrw»r cannot be pressed, and vice versa. 

There are, however, less conditional objections to answers (1) and (2). They do not 
explain categories II] and IV; we should require the hypothesis that on certain occasions, 
though not normally, the office of chairman was shared, or that a deputy chairman was 
appointed, Even more serious is the consideration that if (1) were true we should not expect 
ever to find the same board referred to by different eponyms, and if (2) were true we should 
expect variety of reference to be very common, In fact, this variety of reference is common 
enough to throw great suspicion on (1) but not common enough to support (2). The 
examples are: 

(1) Generals, 432-491. 

(a) 1G i* 296.31 f. orparéyois Lan|pare[t haAlaet Tpirda Aiyooy[ei Kapxivat Bopiwide. 

Ibid., 296.39. 2éxpdr)er hada? wali yourdpyoct. 

(6) Lbid.,1g61, 138) Kapyxival: @opexiar Kpai youvldpyoal:., 

Th, il 23.2 €orpariyer 8¢ Kdpxwwos re 6 Eevoripov wai IIpeurdas & "EmxAdovs Kal SwKparys 
6 'Arriydvaus. 

(2) aoe 423-429, 

(@) Doc. ap. Th. iv 119.2 of oarparyvol Nixdor tos detpédavs, Nixias Nienpdrov, 
AbroxAijs ToApatov. 2 rare ep eae . Ne 

(d) Th, iv 129.2 eaTparipyet be Nixias a Nuenparov Kal Nixoorparos a Aectpédous. 


1 For the demotic see B, D. Meritt, Hesp. v (1936) 410. M Sealey, 67, and D. M. Lewis ap. Sealey, 2. 
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(3) Generals, 417-416. 
(a) IG i* 302.129 £1, 131 Lyerpayreyots és Madtov Teotlar Teroipdyo Kedadtber Krcopeder 
uxol pedjos PAvet. 
(6) Th. v 84.3 of ozparyyol KAcoprdns re 6 Avxopydous Kai Tewias 6 Teroysdyov. 


(4) Generals, 406. 
(a) X., HG i 5.16 atparyyous etlovra aAlovs béxa, Kéveova «ra. 
(b) Lys. 21.8 rovs de wera OpactAdoy Séxa etleate. 


(5) Treasurers of Athena, 425-424. 
(a) IG i? 241.101 Pox [dec] cys Oto Kal yourdpyorre|s 
SEG x 227.16 £. how ra[ pice Poxudibes eys Olle Kal youvdpyorres. 
Ibid., 23 éwi rés Doxudbo dpyés Kat yourapyorror. 
(6) IG i? 240.93 f. rots ra[piaot... (20) .-- Kal youvdpyoow,| hots xrA. 


(6) Treasurers of Athena, 418-417. 
(a) IG i* 1244.194!, 1268.102) [Tv@lodépa: hadat,é)7 jxat youvapyoow. 
Ibid., 302.8 Tots tapiaus res] Peo TTv6[. 
(6) Ibid., 283.130 Xapivas *Adeyoupayo [[T]edene. 
Ibid., 267.90 [. . . (23) - +> kal youvdpyoot, mapadeyodm|evor xr. 


(7) Treasurers of Athena, 414-413. 
(a) IG i? 247.194 vac. ¢. 40 Medz(o)i[. 
(b) Ibid., 248.211 Teroaperds Tlasav[cet (cf. 271.147 £2, 272.151 Ff). 


(8) Hellenotamiai, 410-409- 
(a) IG i? 304A. 8, 11, 13, 18 [epucdet XoAapyet wal ovvdpyoow. 
(b) Ibid., 304A. 15, 22, 29, 32 Awovuoiat KvSabévaset wal ovvdpyoorr. 
(c) Ihid., g04A. 16, 30, 35 Opacor Bovradés Kai ouvapyoru. 
(d) Ibid., 304A. 17, 24£, 28 f., 31, 37 £. [poyodvon "Adudvator Kai gUPapyouww. 
(e) Jbid., 304A. 19 Srovbla: Pavel ear ovvapyoow. 
(f) Jbid., 304A. 25 f. Daddvbar [’A]Adrexeev Kal ovvapyoow. 
(2) Ibid., goqA. 25 £ Etroh[be "Aldidvaide wat ouvdpyoow. 
(h) Ibid., 304A. 26 f. KodMa: Etovup[et «lai cvvapyoow. 


(9) Hellenotamiai, 407-406. | 
(a) IG i* go4B. 41 f, 45, 51, 54 f, 56, 58, 63f., 71, 83, 89 f. Avorieds Guparrdder Kat 


(b) Ibid., 304B. 43 £., 53 Apacvidyd: Gopixids Kai ovvapyoor. 

(c) Ibid., 304B. 47 f, 61 £, 84 [Tparapyat TTpoBaAuie: cai cvvapyoot. 
(d) Ibid., 904B. 72 E. "A[Plevodapor MeArret [x Jai cvr[ap]yoow. 

(e) Ibid., 304B. 85 f. Jv Kompeiét kat evvapyoow. 


(10) Curators of the Brauronium, 351~35°- 
(a) IG ii? 1524.55 f. [:-lap - - - Aade I//[-]xal ovrdpyovow. 
(b) Ibid., 1524.70 f. [EE] jxeoros Ailfuv]e: xai owvdpyov(res) . 
(11) Curators of the Brauronium, 350-349- 
(a) [bid., 1524.72 [Mlowpayever Kuda: Kal cuvapyovow. 
(6) Ibid., 1524-82 Opdowr Ala] p[7]}7[p€(¥s) Kail cuvdpyovres. 


Two of these cases can be disposed of without difficulty. Case (3) concerns only two 


48 J reproduce these lines as they are printed in erasure, but Dr Mitsos kindly informs me that the 
iG. Their mutilation, in a context otherwise so damage appears to be accidental. 
legible, seemed highly suggestive of deliberate 
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generals, and it may be that the question of chairmanship or seniority does not arise there, 
the orders adopted by Thucydides and the composer of JG i? 302 being equally arbitrary. 
In case (2), (a) and (4) do not refer to the same occasion, and permit only the inference 
that of the two generals Nikias and Nikostratos neither held throughout their year of office 
4 position superior to the other’s. These explanations can be applied to case (1) only if 
we refuse to see in the ovvapyorres-formula any indication of superiority. 

Chairmanship or superiority throughout the year of office is irreconcilable, prima_facie, 
with (1), (4) or (5)-(11). It may be argued that in (5), (6), (7), (10) and (11) the man 
who was chairman at the beginning of the year of office was dead or deposed before the 
end of the year, and replaced by a different chairman. This involves us in a striking coinci- 
dence in (10) and (11), which belong to the same board in successive years, and it does 
nothing to account for a singularity of (6) discussed below. In any case, the argument 
does not touch (1), (4), (8) and (g). 

A rotation of chairmanship would explain (1), and (1) alone. It does not explain (4) or 
(5)-(11), since: 

(a) In the éraditiones generally, the eponym is the same at the end of the year as at the 

rinning. 

(6) In JG i? 1524.49, 53, the eponym at the beginning of 352-351 is the same as at 
the end. 

(c) In JG i? 304 the exact dates of the payments made to the Hellenotamiai in 410-409 
and 407-406 are preserved in sufficient detail to rule out any imaginable system of rotation. 
In particular, the eponyms Thrason and Phalanthos both received payments on the same 
day (Pryt. VII 7) in 410-409 (304A.22 ff.)."8 

There is, in my submission, only one general principle which accounts for all these 
cases: the eponym, in any reference to a board, is that member who for any reason is upper- 
most in the writer’s mind at the time of writing. ‘Any reason’ may include: 

(1) Habit. Unless he has a positive motive for acting otherwise, any writer will tend 
to refer to a board in the same terms as he used when he referred to them previously, or 
in the same terms as his predecessor in secretarial office, or in the terms in which he thinks 
he has normally heard the board described. 

(ut) The facts of the case. In any group of colleagues, one may be a more impressive 
man than the others; this group will then be thought of as ‘So-and-so and the rest’, and 
different writers will tend independently to choose the same eponym. The facts may 
impose themselves equally on contemporaries and on historians. 

(it) Personal knowledge, interest or predilection. When money is paid by one board to 
another, the secretary of the disbursing board will naturally tend to choose as the eponym 
of the receiving board that individual who actually took the money. This will account for 
cases (1), (8) and (gq), in which 6 deiva nal of cuvdpyorres means ‘d Sciva as representative 
of the board of which he isa member’. In speaking of the past, different writers may adopt 
different views of what and who was significant. This will account for case (4); to Xeno- 
phon, as an historian with a predominant interest in the handling of armies, there could be 


A. Andrewes, FHS lexiii (1953) 5 f., suggests 
that ‘particular groups of hellenotamiai habitually 
dealt with the particular types of business’, and that 
after the fifth prytany of 410-go9 the eponym is the 
representative of such a group. This theory is not 
altogether free from difficulty, since in JG i? go04B 
41-63 payments é; tir diofediay are made to three 
different eponyms during the same prytany, and in 
64f Protarchos, who received payments é: ip 
Mofedlay in the first prytany, receives a payment 
[e]= Gop[xjor in a later prytany (cf Andrewes, 5 


n. 16). But in any case Professor Andrewes is not 
arguing that «ai toiz owrdpyovow in cach case 
refers only to the other members of the eponym's 
group, for this would require us to posit at least eight 
groups in the latter half of 410-409. Therefore, 
whether or not particular individuals or groups 
handled different types of business, ¢ deira «ai of 
ovrndpyorres in these documents will mean “So-and- 
so as the representative’ (not ‘as the chairman’) ‘of the 
board of which he is a member’. 
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no doubt that Konon was the most important of the generals of 406; Lysias, on the other 
hand, writing for a speaker who was anxious to associate himself with democratic sentiment, 
naturally gave pride of place to Thrasyllos. Case (6) removes the problem from the plane 
of constitutional law to that of personal relationships; Charinos is the only eponym in the 
traditiones who has a patronymic,!’ the only one whose secretary has no patronymic, and 
the only one with whose name «ai of cvvapyovres is once omitted. If Charinos was a man 
who took an unusually high view of his own importance and of the importance of his office, 
and a correspondingly low view of the importance of the secretary, if he succeeded in 
imposing these views on the composer of the documents recording the receipt of the treasure 
by the board of 418-417, and if his colleagues later in the year put him in his place, then 
case (6) becomes intelligible. Cases (5), (7); (ro) and (11) may be of similar origin, though 
less exaggerated in character. 

The hypothesis which I have suggested, that the eponym is the man uppermost in the 
writer’s mind at the time of writing, is not refuted, or even invalidated, by citing the many 
cases in which a board is described on different occasions by reference to the same eponym., 
If a writer has once decided that one member of a board was a worthier or more important 
man than his colleagues, he is not likely to change his mind on this between one chapter 
and the next (especially if he is obviously right). “The composer of a document which 1s an 
item in a series (e.g. a traditio) will also tend to retain the style of a reference contained in 
the previous item. When we consider that of the extant fifth century /raditiones only a 
certain proportion ever contained an eponym’s name, and that in those which do so the 
name is often lost beyond restoration, it is no matter for surprise that there are only three 
examples of variation of eponym within this serics, but rather that there are any.'* As for 
the financial records JG i 404AB, no other extant records of disbursement are comparable 
in preservation and detail; there is no positive justification for treating the variety of refer- 
ence in 304AB as exceptional. 


4. FORMULAE 


Of all the formulae listed in the preceding section, not one ts a ‘technical term’ in the 
sense that it is confined to the description of boards of officials. 

Xenophon’s description (HG v 4.2 f.) of the recapture of the Kadmeia in 379 1s instruc- 
tive in this respect. The government of Thebes is in the hands of rots epi “Apyiay 
modeudpyos (4.2); this is the normal formula of category Ve. But the members of the 
conspiracy initiated by Melon (4.2 f-) are vous wept Médwva (4.5) or robs dudi MéAwwa (4.7), 
and their conspiracy is not merely against the polemarchs in office but against the pro- 
Spartan party as a whole, rods epi Acovriadyy (4.19). Elsewhere in Xenophon, the 
formula Ve may refer as well to a politician and his associates (e.g. HG iii 5.4, V 4-29, Vi 5-6, 
7.36) as to a commander and the troops under his command (e.g. iv 5.15, V 1.12). In 
li 3.46 of apse *ApurroréAny Kat MeAdvéiov Kai "Aptorapyor orparipyourres is not a description 
of a whole board of generals, but of a group within the generals of 411 united by a common 
political interest. Similarly in Mem. i 1.18 tots aydi QpdavAdov wai “Epacwidyy does 
not refer to a complete board or to a portion of a board in any official capacity, but to the 
eight generals—i.e. the board of 406 minus Konon and one other—condemned to death 
after Arginousai. The non-technicality of the formula is not confined to Xenophon; 
Th. v 46.4 7a wepl tov Zevdpy tov épopov must mean ‘MNenares the ephor and those who 


L? JG i* provides a six-letter patronymic in 240.93 18 For these reasons, Jameson's contention (p. 72) 
in order to avoid the conclusion that the eponym is that Kahrstedt’s theory (and mune) is weakened 
not the same as in 241.101. I have preferred to by ‘a great number of inscriptions to the contrary’ 
assume that the cponym is not the same and thus to 1s. not as weighty as it sounds. 
avoid supplying a patronymic 
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were in sympathy with him’, and Pl., Tht. 170 of aydi pewrayopay ‘the Protagorean school 
of philosophy’. 

In wat ot cwdpyorres it would seem from similar expressions that ovw- means simply 
‘the other’, and its use implies not that these others are legally subordinate to the man named 
but that they are subordinate to him in importance in the writer's estimation. Alkibiades 
escapes to the Peloponnese pera ta fvpduyddew (Th. vi 88.9), Aphobos misappropriates 
Demosthenes’ estate pera tay cuvemitpomww (D. xxviii 4, 59). In Aeschines ii any members 
of an embassy may be described as cupmpéofes of any member of the same embassy; the 
First Embassy as a whole is ‘we, of cvupapéoBes’ (21); in PiAoxparous wail Dpvvwros Kai raw 
d\av cuunpésfeww (8), ovampéofear includes all the envoys except Aeschines and 
Demosthenes; in ariyacteis ted réiv cvuprpéofewy (191), cvxprpdéofeew includes Aeschines 
but excludes Demosthenes. Demosthenes himself (xix 188) speaks in similar terms: ‘vi 6 
av eimai rept Anpoobévous, ds rar cupmpdésfewy Karipyopei; 

The atzés-formula is not confined to Attic, nor is it confined to descriptions of boards 
of magistrates. We read in the Gortyn Code (II 97 ff.) ai 6€ xa wave: SoAdcaPPar, dudoat 
vow €Advra . .. wevroy atvév..., 76 8 dweraipa tpiror atrov, 7a b¢ Fouxdos Tov macrav aTepoy 
avrov, joixtovr’ €dév, Sodacabfa: 6€ pe, ‘the one who caught him shall swear, with four 
other men, or, in the case of an awéraipos, with two other men, or, in the case of a serf, 
the serf’s master with one other man, that he caught him in adultery’. Demosthenes says of 
Aphobos (xxvii 16) €Acciofa: viv td’ tdiv a£uioe:, priv ofd’ €8Soprjeovr' dfia tpiros atrds 
arodedweee. It is quite clear from Demosthenes’ description of the relations between his 
guardians in xxvii 4 ff. that Aphobos, although he had the major share and is treated by 
Demosthenes, for the purposes of the case, as morally the dominant partner, was not 
regarded by anyone concerned, or by the law, as possessing legal authority over his fellow- 
guardians. He was ‘one of my guardians’ (xxvii 55, xxix 47), his share of the property was 
precisely defined (xxvii 5, xxviii 16), and the boy Demosthenes was entrusted to the three of 
them «ow? (xxviii 10, 15). If we compare with xxviii 16 two other passages in which the 
same point is made, xxvii 59 €f .. . €uol pev pnd’ eBdoprKovra pvas wapadeScieacw and 
XXVHL 11 pray 6° ob6' ¢BbopzjKov7’ afiay por wapadeduxact rpets ovres, it seems that Tpiros 
avrés does not mean ‘as the senior of my three guardians’, but rather emphasises the small- 
ness of the sum in relation to the fact that it was the total payment made by all three; hence 
‘he, and the other two with him’, or ‘all three, between them’. 

This concessive implication of the airés-formula emerges even more plainly in Aeschines 
ll 178 é€xaros 8° abrés mpeafetcas pdvos Tas edbivas Siduyu. The translation ‘since I was 
chairman of the ten ambassadors, I alone am required to give an account of our conduct’ 
would be repugnant to the sense of the context, which is ‘I am being victimised because I 
am an advocate of peace’; note especially the immediately preceding words ¢ué 8° ody cis 
mpeoBevTay Kpivovow, GAN’ ths eyyunriy PAGrrov. Hence: ‘although there were nine others 
with me on the embassy, I am the only one. . . .” 

There is also, I think, a concessive point in Hdt. vi 103.1 #yov d¢ odeas ozparnyoi S¢xa, 
raw 6 déxaros qv MiAriaéys. Herodotus cannot mean that Miltiades was superior in author- 
ity to the other nine, for this would spoil the point of his story in 109 f.; on the contrary, 
he is setting the stage for this intensely dramatic story by emphasising that Miltiades was 
onfy one of ten; the definite article is used as in 76 tpirov pépos, ra bvo peépn, etc., and 6 
béxaros is to be analysed ‘a (masculine) tenth part’."* 


" How and Wells (ad loc.) say vaguely ‘the phrase extraordinarily obscure. Eduard Meyer, Geschichte 
suggests Oéxatos atrdc . . ., which suggests superiority des Alterthums iii (1901) 201A, is so sure that Miltiades 
over colleagues’. Stein's explanation (ad loc.) that was supreme commander at Marathon that he docs 
Miluades commanded the tribe which was on the not give proper consideration to Herodotus’ point 
left wing, seems to me to deprive Herodotus’ obvious and expression, 
emphasis of its point and to make his expression 
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Now it is consistent with the practice of Greck or any other language that an expression 
should bear in some particular connexion an implication quite different from that which 
it bears in general. Therefore the adrés-formula with the name of a military commander 
could, theoretically, bear an implication of superior authority even if it does not imply that 
elsewhere, and the same is true of the other formulae discussed. Furthermore, there is a 
difference between otparyyav tpizos abroés used of a man in joint command of an expedi- 
tion, when the writer is informing us how many generals were in command, and etparyyelv 
Sdxaros atrés, when the reference is to a man’s relationship to a whole board for its whole 
year of office. We must therefore consider next what evidence there 1s, other than 
formulae, for chairmanship or seniority in Athenian magistracies, and, if the results of that 
inquiry are negative, Sécaros adrdés must then be explained. 


5. [He CoLLeciaTe PRINCIPLE 


(a) mpuravecc. 

A collegiate board naturally requires a given member at a given time to be ‘on duty’, 
i.c. immediately available as its representative. Arguing from the analogy of the relation- 
ship between epistates and prytancis and between prytancis and Council, we should expect 
to find acknowledgment and adoption of this principle in Athenian magistrates generally, 
and in fact wpUravis or 6 mpuravevw is attested for the Treasurers of Athena (/G 1° 3.20 t 
4.23 f.), the Scarryrai (D. xxi 87) and the mwAyrat (Pollux viii gg). Yet whatever the 
precise functions of 6 mpuravevow, it does not follow that they were such as to override other 
considerations in determining the choice of eponym, and we have already scen in Section 3 
that it would be difficult in some cases, and in others impossible, to identify the eponym with 
o mpuravevuwr. 

(+) Rotation. 

It was an acceptable principle in the Greek world that 7jyeovia should be held in rota- 

tion by the members of a board,” but the evidence for this practice at Athens is uniformly 


suspect: 

(i) Hdt. vi 109 ff, says that the generals in the Marathon campaign held command 
(xpuravnin, 110) each for a day at a time. This is not reconcilable with much else in his 
account, which suggests that the generals were all subordinate to the polemarch, whose 
command was not subject to rotation; nor is it reconcilable with the dedication of Kalli- 
machos the polemarch (JG i* 609, of. SEG xii 54). 

(ii) Diod. xiii 97.6 describes ‘Thrasyboulos’ (ic. Thrasyllos) at Arginousai as being 
dm tis tyepovlas éxetvny THY F¢par, implying a daily rotation of command. This is not 
reconcilable with Xenophon’s description (HG i 6.29 f.) of the disposition of the fleet in 
divisions at Arginousai, and it is hardly credible that if one individual had possessed yepovia 
on that day this would have played no part in the arguments for and against the condemna- 
tion of the generals (ibid., 7)- 

(iii) Diod. xiii 106.1 makes Philokles adyyotperos dxetryry tiv Fuepay at Aigospotamoi. 
Since he also (104.1) represents Philokles and Konon as Kowds addyyotpevrot the Athenian 
fleet, and throughout his narrative of Aigospotamot mentions no other Athenian generals, he 
implies that Philokles and Konon held Wyepovia on alternate days. Xenophon, however, 


2@ The interpretation of [And.] iv 11, ‘Alkibiades imposed his will on his (presumably more moderate) 
aipeleizs emi Tore déeatog atré¢ doubled the colleagues, and that the fact that he had nine col- 
tribute of the allies’ raises interesting problems, but leagues is treated as an additional condemnation of 
[ exclude it from my main argument because I am his action. 
not satisfied that the speech is a work of the Classical 2 [n addition to Herodotus’ storyabout Marathon, 
period, If it is, the point may be that Alkibiaces cf. Th. iv gt on the Boeotarch Pagondas at Delium. 
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names other generals as present (HG ii 1.26, 32, ¢f. i 7.11, ii 1.16) and nowhere suggests 
that Philokles held superior powers. Apart from Xenophon, we cannot accept both the 
statement of Diodoros and the implications of Lysias ii 58 droAopévwy trav veo . . , etre 
Wyepoves waxiq etre Gedw dvavoia, for the zyyeue whom Lysias has in mind must be cither 
Adeimantos, who was blamed for the disaster (Lys. xiv 38, X., HG ii 1.2, D. xix 191) or 
possibly Konon (cf. the tone of ii 59). 

Herodotus’ account of Marathon is an attempt to reconcile his belief (true or false) 
that at that date the polemarch commanded the army in the field with the Athenian tradi- 
tion which represented Miltiades as the author of victory. Lysias is using a word which 
can, In some circumstances, bear a precise, technical meaning: he is using it in a context 
of a type in which the technical meaning might be expected; nevertheless, he is not using 
it with that meaning. He means by ijyeudvos xaxia ‘by the delinquency of a leader’, ic. 
of some person who was on that occasion in a position, morally or politically, to take an 
effective lead. Diodorus exemplifies a Hellenistic tendency to import into the history of 
the Athenian democracy the authoritarian principles taken for granted in a later age; the 
supposition of a rotation of command is one way of doing this.” 

These explanations of references and apparent references to rotation of command will, 
I think, be greatly strengthened by consideration of the related problems discussed below. 


(¢) Supremacy. 

(i) According to Aeschines ii 89, Demosthenes said of him that he was THs Wpecpeias .. . 
Hyena... wal Karevnpepyxas wap’ Upiv, If spyeuciv is here technical, Aeschines was a very 
self-effacing ‘leader’ ; he claims (108) that the members of the embassy should have addressed 
Philip in order of age, as they had arranged among themselves (cuverdfaper mpds thuds 
avrovs, 22) on the First Embassy. But Demosthenes xix does not say that Aeschines was 
‘chairman’ or ‘in command’; he speaks in the plural of the ambassadors who resisted his own 
pleas (154, 173), save im 157, 6 d€ rotrois avTildyew , . . obras jv. This is the allegation to 
which Aeschines 11 89 replies; that is to say, Aeschines is scornfully exaggerating his oppo- 
nent’s words, in accordance with rhetorical technique, in order to rebut them more effec- 
tively. He shows by the words xai xateunpepyeiws wap’ tuiv that he is dealing not witha 
hypothetical allegation that he was officially appointed ‘in command’ but with the allega- 
tion that by virtue of the people’s confidence he was in effect in command, i.e. able to make 
his fellow-ambassadors fall into line and thus responsible for the actions of the embassy as a 
whole. Demosthenes makes similar rhetorical use of a ‘technical term’ in xix 173 dv... 
avroxpaTwp Tv eyt, 

(1) Aeschines Socraticus fr. 8 says els DaAqpiva édvyor 2Adpevor GeworonAda orparnyor, 
kal érérpefav G7 Bovdowro rois <avrdw mpdypact ypijcacba, This is the earliest statement 
of the belief that Themistokles was appointed ‘supreme commander’ in 480. It underlies 
Plut. Yhem. 6.1 f., Reg. Imp. Apophth. 183D, and has been taken seriously,“ although 
Plutarch is telling a silly story which is dressed in the concepts of a later age. For the 
moment, I will remark on Aeschines Socraticus only that he was referring to a period long 
before his own, that the nature of his evidence for Themistokles’ authority is extremely 
doubtful, and, above all, that he was writing ajfler the idea of ‘supreme command’ had been 
made familiar by the extraordinary powers granted to Alkibiades in 407. 

(iit) Phat. Reg. Imp, Apophth. 185A and Arist. 11.1 says that Themistokles was elected 


" Hude prints iyenérer, which is a marginal to a particular command; the effect of his phraseo- 
variant in the Aldine edition and (to judge from other logy, e.g. in xi G1.g, 85.1, is to suggest that a man 
Aldine marginalia in this speech) may not be a only became a general when he was given such a 
Byzantine conjecture in origin. commana, 

™ Elsewhere Diodorus seems to confuse election ™ E.g. by Beloch, 281. 
to the office of general with appointment (by vote) 
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etparnyds alroxpdrwp in 480 and Aristeides for the battle of Plataea (éi tiv pdynv). No 
reliance can be placed on the use of the word atroxpdtwp by a writer of Imperial date." 

I remarked in (5) above on the tendency of Hellenistic writers to describe military 
commands in authoritarian terms. The operation of this tendency, through which late 
sources impose a complex structure of command and seniority upon the Classical period, 
may be discerned in detail in Plutarch’s treatment of the Sicilian Expedition. He converts 
collegiate command into a chain of command. After the departure of Alkibiades, Nikias, 
he says, Adyw jeev drroberyfeis Sevrepos iyenew, Suvdpuer b€ pdvos dw ode exaviaaro Kabhjwsevos 
(Nic. 14.4), 76 way On xparos . . . €ayev (15.1), 74v Adpayov dywy vp’ €avr@ (15.3). Plutarch 
here treats Alkibiades as commander of the expedition, Nikias as second in command, 
Lamachos as third; which does not deter him, incidentally, from reversing the situation 
for dramatic effect in 12.4 otparyyov éAdofat mp@rov éxeivov per’ “AdniBiddou nai Aaudyou. 
When we turn to Thucydides, Plutarch’s chain of command vanishes. There is no sug- 
gestion in Thucydides that the Assembly made any distinction in powers of command 
between the three generals (8.2). Even if it did, the distinction does not seem to have 
meant anything to the generals themselves, who discuss their plans and take action only 
when two of them have outvoted the third (46.5-50.1). Plutarch’s chain of command 
is an illegitimate interpretation of the order of names in Th. vi 8.2 (in /G i* 302, which 
Plutarch is unlikely to have read, Lamachos is consistently named before Nikias) and of the 
fact that it was Lamachos who gave way at the conference in favour of Alkibiades’ plan. 


6. AGENCY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Lysias xii 62 ff. describes the embassy of Theramenes to Sparta in 404 in these terms: 
‘he promised that he would make an honourable peace (68) . . . you entrusted to him 
(éverpéfare alr@) your fatherland, your children, your wives, yourselves (69) . . . he 
promised the Spartans that he would put an end to the democracy (70) . . . on his return 
he would not let (od. . . . etace) an assembly be convened until the date arrived which the 
Spartans had chosen (71)’. Reading this description, no one would guess that Theramenes 
had any colleagues. Yet Xenophon’s account shows that (HG ii 2.17 ff.) he was one of ten 
envoys. In describing their movements, their dealings with the Spartans and their report 
to the Assembly, Xenophon uses plural verbs throughout, until he comes to the detail (2.22) 
aponyope: &" adraw Onpaperys. 

Lysias’ treatment of the subject is, of course, rhetorical and malicious. We may suspect 
equally rhetorical usage (with the opposite tendency) in [Lys.] xx 13, where it is said of 
Polystratos that as xaraAoyevs in 411 he listed 9,000 citizens. Whatever the relation of 
this activity to the provision for cataloguing mentioned in “AG. 7, 29.5, it is unlikely that 
Polystratos was the sole cataloguer and hardly less unlikely that as a member of a board he 
drew up single-handed a list of 9,000 while cach of his fellow-cataloguers drew up a similar 
list. The speaker's meaning would therefore seem to be that the board of which Polystratos 
was a member catalogued 9,000 citizens; but he says simply that Polystratos did it. 

The boundaries of rhetoric are hazy. Milsrepresentation by a speaker in a lawcourt 
ig one of its extreme forms, but it includes also the phraseology with which a narrator 
secks to illuminate the important and obscure the trivial. A tendency towards the rhetorical 
is inherent in the Greek language, notably in the use of the active voice to describe action 
which one encourages, induces, persuades, enables or permits another to perform,*™ e.g. 


2} Cf. Schwahn, col. 1079. oneself and action effected through an intermediary, 
® Kohner-Gerth, i 99f.; Schwyzer-Debrunner, the active is sometimes used where we should expect 
‘i 220. It is interesting to observe that although the middle, c.g. Pl. Meno g4b totrow; . . . info per 
the distinction between active voice and middle voice édidafer ofderde yeipows "AGnraiew wai power wai 
is often a distinction between action performed by dpewricr wai tddda faaideveoer doa téyrn: Pyera 
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Pi. P. 1.53 £ [Molavros viev roféray, os [Tputpow réAw wépoe (‘enabled the Greeks to sack 
Troy’); Th. vi 2.5 rovs re 2tmavovs xparotrres ayn awéorerAay mpos Ta peanpPpira (‘com- 
pelled them to migrate’);*? And. 156 dtondActéns . . . evoduevos €dnoer abrovs (“was the 
cause of their being imprisoned’); Isoc. xvi 10 Aexd\aay éveretywer (‘persuaded Sparta 
to fortify Dekeleia’); Lys. ti 49 Aopivtio .. . ayoumevor F eis Epnuov THY yoipay €uBadety 7 an" 
Atyirns afew 76 orparémedoy (‘induce the Athenian force to leave Aegina’); xti 68 trécyero 
d€ eipiy yy woujoew pore Gpnpa Sovs pare ta Tetyy KabeAwy pare Tas vais mapadovs (“without 
agreeing to the surrender of hostages’, etc.); xxx 11 dediores pot) ole droxretwow ev re 
dixaoTnpiw (‘secure his condemnation on a capital charge’); X., HG ii 2.20 émowivro elpiyy 
ep gi 7a Te poxpa rely... KafleAdwras ... Kal rods duyddas xafévras . . . Aaxedayioviois 
éveo¥a: «7A, (“permit the exiles to return’). In Ar. Pl. 582 ff. a god is described as perlorm- 
ing actions which men perform in his honour: 6 Zevs ... . mas av wows tov "OAvurixov abros 
ayéva, iva robs “EAAnvas .. . Evvaryeiper, dvexipurrevy ... tods vixdivras aredavcioas ; 

These phenomena help with the interpretation of some passages in which it appears 
at first sight that a general is superior to other generals: 

(1) Th. 1v 28.2: Nikias, nettled by Kleon’s criticisms of the generals, says that ro ézi 
ods elvac Kleon may take what forces he wishes and try to capture Sphakteria. Even 
without the criticisms made above of the concept of ‘chairmanship’, there is no warrant for 
thinking that Nikias has a legal right to speak for the generals in circumstances in which 
another member of the board would not have had the right. Nikias speaks as representative 
of the generals because Kleon has made him so (27.5: Kleon ‘indicated Nikias, whose 
enemy he was, and said that if the generals were men they would capture Sphakteria’), 
because he docs not believe that Kleon will take his offer, and because he is speaking in the 
presence of the Assembly, which will do as it likes whatever his status. 

(ut) fbid., 29.1 £.: Kleon, appointed to command at Sphakteria, sails off raw ev [TtAw 
oTpaTyyay eva mpoceAcpevos Anuooiay . . . Tow b¢ Anpoolévy mpocéAaBe “because he had 
heard’, etc. Later in the narrative Kleon and Demosthenes are treated (30.4, 36.1, 37.1 £.) 
as equal colleagues. What happened, presumably, was that Kleon asked the Assembly 
to appoint Demosthenes and himself jointly to this command. | 

(ili) X. HG vi 3.3: Kallistratos drocyopevos "Iduxparea, ei abrov adein, 7 ypyjara méuew 
xrA, went on an embassy to Sparta. Kallistratos was a colleague of Iphikrates in the 
strategia; Iphikrates had asked the Assembly (2.99) to give him Kallistratos and Chabrias 
as colleagues. “If he let him go’ means ‘if he made no objection to his going’, ‘if he approved 
of his going’.** 

(iv) Th. tv 77.1: ‘Iwoxparys . .. tov Anpoobdry mpoaméorete . . . és Tv Navwaxtov: ‘suc- 
cessfully suggested to him that he should go’ or even ‘agreed to his going’, rather than 
‘ordered him to go and sent him off; in i 137.1 a@wooréAAew is used of a host enabling a 
guest to go on the next stage of his journcy. | 

Turning now to the language in which Thucydides describes Perikles’ strategy in 431, 
we find the crux of the matter in ii 22.1 éx«Anciaw re ob exoies obdé EvMoyor obddva, As 





oldera; yeipovy ~ogd Ormerod; Kiedparrov tdr 
vor ima per ddiddiate ayaldry ... wal Géda moddd 
Kal Gavpoora dpydleto d éxcivos attdy £ratdetoato 
wel dmolnoe copdr, ca doborndior dyablaw elyero. 

27 ‘This is the MSS, reading, which [ have defended 
in Maia N.S, vi (1953) 12 £ 

#8 ‘The date of Kallistratos’ election is uncertain. 
Iphikrates replaced Timotheos (X. HG vi 2,13 £) at 
the end of 973 (D. xlix 22). Menophon describes 
Iphikrates’ campaign as if it had been conducted by 
a single commander, but in the general commenda- 
tion at the end of his account (2.49) says that Iphi- 


krates asked for Chabrias and Kallistratos as col- 
leagues. His ‘release’ of Kallistratos for the embassy 
must fall early in 371, since the peace was made on 
14 Skirophorion 371 (Plut. Ages. 28), after which 
Iphikrates was recalled from the North-West 
(HG vi4.t). Kallistratos may have been a colleague 
of Iphikrates throughout the campaign of 472, and 
ignored by Xenophon in his narrative of that cam- 
paign; but the possibility that Iphikrates did not 
obtain Kallistratos and Chabrias as colleagues until 
the end of that campaign should be considered. 
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a general, Perikles had a right to ask the prytaneis to convene an Assembly, as Th. 1 59.3 
reminds us: fvAAoyor woujoas (ere éorpariyyet) eBovdero Papotwas. There is no difficulty 
in the hypothesis that while the Peloponnesian army was in Attica an assembly could not 
be convened without the consent of the generals, for the city temporarily ¢povpioy xaréory 
and to collect the citizens was to denude the walls.*9 Yet ¢x«Anotay ovxn éroie: cannot 
mean simply ‘he did not convene an assembly’, for the clear implication of the passage 1s 
that none of his colleagues did so; that is to say, he prevented the convening of any assembly. 
In the light of the passages discussed in this section, I feel no difficulty in interpreting 
Thucydides’ words as meaning that Perikles prevailed upon his colleagues (at least half of 
whom are likely to have been men with enough experience of war, and a sound enough 
judgment, to see the situation as Perikles saw it) to convene no assembly, and this inter- 
pretation receives some slight support from a linguistic singularity. The co-ordination of 
éexxAnoiay re ob emoiet with rv Te oA édvAacve is abnormal if it is antithetical in character 
(‘he did not do this, but he did do that’ would normally be expressed by Thucydides by the 
use of obre . . . te), but normal if the point is ‘to the Assembly he did this, and to the city 
that’, investing ov évoiee with a positive character, despite its negative form.” ‘This 
relates ob éroie: to expressions such as od €4y (‘urge ... not to...', e.g. Th. vii 48.2 our 
ela dvravicracbat, ‘urged him not to depart’), od ¢dva: ‘deny’, and Hdt. vil 46.1 od cupBovAedow 
Sépén orparevec#a, ‘advising Xerxes not to attack’. I therefore suggest the interpretation: 
‘he was opposed to the convening of any assembly or mecting’. 

Th. ii 65.4 mdvra va apdypara érérpefay presents no difficulty. Certainly, if the 
Athenians had granted Perikles the exceptional powers which they granted a generation 
later to Alkibiades, Thucydides could have described the event in just those words; but he 
could equally use the words to describe the confidence with which the Athenians took 
Perikles’ advice and followed his lead." We may recall the general use of émirpévew in 
the senses ‘allow’ and ‘(en)trust’, and in particular vi 15.4: ‘they declared war upon Alki- 
biades, xai dAAos emrpexarres soon brought their city to grief”. 





7. TRADITION AND PEDANTRY 


Popular tradition magnifies the impressive individual. It does not say that so-and-so 
and Kimon and so-and-so won the battle of the Eurymedon, but that Atmon won it. Hence 
Athenian tradition spoke of Miltiades as the victor of Marathon, Themistokles of Salamis, 
and Aristeides of Plataca, consigning their less distinguished colleagues to oblivion. The 
remarkable career of Perikles and the enormous moral ascendancy which he enjoyed 
throughout a large part of it no doubt contributed to a magnification of his own role in 
warfare, so that men said that Perikles reduced Samos. In the latter part of the Pelopon- 
nesian War the idea of a supreme commander became increasingly acceptable to the 
Athenians. We know from JG i? 98.1 f. that there was a serious proposal to entrust the 
Sicilian expedition to a single commander (not, I think, to Nikias; Athenian fears of Alki- 
biades cis rvparvidos émOupodyrs were not altogether nonsense), and in 407, possibly 
for the first time in the history of democracy, a grant of overriding powers was actually 
made. This example permanently affected interpretation of tradition about the Persian 
War, and the statement of Aeschines Socraticus about Themistokles is our first evidence 
of such an effect. In Hellenistic and Roman times the true state of affairs in Classical 


28 Comme in his note on ii 22.1 and G. E. M. de In Th. i 97.9f. te in the participial clause 
Sainte Croix in Historia v (1956) 9 m.12, while Stiupaydw re xr. looks forward to «ai in the following 
sceptical about any grant of special powers to finite clause. 

Perikles, do not seem to me to make enough allow- 1 Cf, Gomme on ii 65.4 and de Sainte Croix, 
ance for the tactical situation. op. cL, 3. 
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Athens was heavily and consistently concealed by translation of collegiate command into 
terms of individual authority. 

Tradition is not uncommonly correct in its emphasis, even when the implications of its 
detail are incorrect, and the facts to which Greek tradition gave prominence imposed 
themselves also upon historians, whether they were writing about their contemporaries or 
about remoter times. So Herodotus writes of Themistokles and Aristeides as if they had 
no colleagues, and Thucydides (on occasion) writes in similar terms of Kimon and Perikles.™ 
Few authors are so interested in the real sources of influence as Thucydides, or so concerned 
to separate the essential from the inessential. Yet there is also a clear streak of pedantry 
im him, Writing for posterity, and for a panhellenic reading public, he takes pains to give 
us information, unnecessary for an Athenian reader, on Athenian institutions, festivals 
(i 126.6, 11 15.2, 4), topography (11 18.2,vili 90.1, 97.1, 98.2) and idiom (ii 15.6). It is therefore 
not surprising that on two occasions, the revolt of Samos and the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, both of them occasions lable to be distorted in tradition by exaggeration of 
the role of Perikles, he thinks it necessary not only to inform us that Perikles was general 
but to remind us that he was not an autocrat but a member of a board of ten generals. The 
insertion of the words é€«aros abrds in i 116.1 and ii 13.1 achieve this purpose. 


8. Conclusion 


When all is said and done, is the answer credible? I have said of one item of evidence 
after another ‘this is rhetorical exaggeration’ or ‘that is Hellenistic misrepresentation’; and 
a hypothesis in support of which so much has to be explained away is suspect simply because 
the succession of explanations necessarily obscures the chief asset of the rival hypothesis, 
its cumulative weight. I hope, however, that my hypothesis may be regarded as an example 
of a method which Collingwood described as ‘isolating the preconceived idea which has 
acted as the distorting agent, reconstructing the formula of the distortion, and re-applying 
it so as to correct the distortion’. In the case of Perikles’ generalship, the ‘distorting agent’ 
is the consistent assumption that a collegiate board of officials must always have a chairman, 
president, leader or commander. The ‘formula of the distortion’ has been the interpreta- 
tion of many passages of Classical literature and documents, including all occurrences of 
eponym-formulae, as indicating the legal superiority of one member of a board over his 
colleagues; an interpretation which rests solely on a ‘preconceived idea’ and cannot be 
justified linguistically. In its defence, it may be urged that purely collegiate office cannot 
work, especially when it is military. The answer to this is that, like some other Greek 
institutions, it did not always work. The Athenians certainly meant it to work; they 
insisted that all members of a board should be held equally guilty in law if any official 
action of the board were regarded as a misdemeanour, and they looked with disfavour on 
any attempt by a member of a board to dissociate himself from the decisions of his colleagues; 
but no one can read the history of the fifth and fourth centuries without perceiving that 
there were crippling disadvantages in a system of collegiate military command, and the 
increasing tendency in the fourth century to entrust commands to single generals suggests 
that the Athenians learnt from experience. 

I suggest that in considering the evidence which I have adduced in this paper we sub- 
stitute for the former ‘preconceived idea’ the following propositions, which may perhaps 
claim a higher status. First, that the Athenians correctly observed, and accepted as 
natural and inevitable, that the moral domination of a majority by a persuasive and influen- 
tial individual was always significant and could be overwhelming, Secondly, that they 


= We must also consider the possibility that of discovering who were the ge eas! 
7 , (hee ) : ¢ generals in the earlier 
Thucydides had no means, other than oral tradition, years of the Pentekontactia. . 
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took it for granted that all members of a board were at all times of equal standing and 
responsibility before the law. Thirdly, that precisely because they took this for granted 
they were free to speak about collegiate commands in terms which represented the realities 
of influence and deceived no one except the historians of a later age.™ 

kK. J. Dover. 
University of St Andrews. 


23 | am decply indebted to Professor A. Andrewes, Lewis, R. Meiggs and D. C. C. Young for reading 
Miss Ursula Ewins, and Messrs I. G. Kidd, D. M. and criticising drafts of this paper. 


REPRESENTATION OF MAENADS ON ARCHAIC 
RED-FIGURE VASES 


Tuere have been two works of major importance dealing with the characteristics of 
Greek maenadism, separated by seventy years of rapid advance in the study of comparative 
religion. ‘The first, which appeared in 1872, is Rapp’s detailed study ‘Die Manade im 
griechischen Cultus, in der Kunst und Poesie’? This has remained valuable long after 
the contemporary theories of nature-symbolism have been abandoned, and the distinctions 
he drew between the ‘artificial’ maenads of poetry or art and the actual cult-practice of 
Dionysiac religion in historical Greece is still on the whole valid. The second work is 
E. R. Dodds’ article “Maenadism in the Bacchae,’? published in 1940, which has supple- 
mented, but not basically altered, Rapp’s principles by showing that, although it may be 
doubted whether anything very much like the ecstatic possession depicted in the Bacchae 
took place in classical Greece, sufficiently strong parallels exist between the presentation of 
maenads on vases and in the Bacchae on the one hand, and historical and clinical descriptions 
of hysterical excitement on the other, to suggest that the maenad had been at some time 
more than an imaginary creature; and in fact Bacchic practices of some types, apparently 
traditional, can be proved to have occurred in Hellenistic times. Somehow, it seems, 
some practical knowledge of religious hysteria reached Euripides and the vase-painters 
of the late stxth century, either surviving from the past or brought in from other parts of 
the Greek world. It is not, however, Dodds’ purpose to do more than indicate the startling 
coincidence of certain characteristics in maenad vases with those of well-authenticated mass 
hysteria, and though a considerable amount of work on certain aspects of the subject has 
been done, in particular by Lillian B. Lawler, H. Philippart, and E. Coche de la Ferté,* 
that part of Rapp’s work which deals with the depiction of maenads in art has long been 
outdated and remains unrevised. This present study,‘ though not attempting a compre- 
hensive revision of Rapp’s work—which the volume of evidence now available would make 
an enormous task—gives a summary of the features of representations of maenads on vases 
during what is, I think, the most significant period, from about 530-480 B.c. (that of 
Beazley’s "Early and Late Archaic’ groups) and offers as results an illustration of the ways 
in which originally separate elements were confused by continued use of the same motif and 


1 RAM xxvn (1872) 1 £, 562 f. 

* HYTAR xxxiii (1940) 155 f. The first part is re- 
printed as an appendix to the author's The Greeks 
and the Irrational (Berkeley, 1951) and the evidence is 
further presented in his introduction and notes to the 
Bacchae (Oxford, 1944). 

* Lawler, in ‘The Maenads’ (MAAR vi (1927) 
69 £.), has published useful descriptions and statistics 
of occurrences of attributes on red-figure vases from 
450—990 (I think the upper date limit would now be 
put earlier); Philippart, ‘Iconographie des Bachantes 
d’Euripide’ (Rep, belge de philol. et d’hist. ix (1990) 5 f£.) 
covers the illustrations of the stories of the Bacchae 
and is good for maenad-relicis generally; G. E. 
Rizzo's Thiasos (Rome, 1934) is limited to discussion 
of bas-relicis of a later date. E. Coche de la Ferté’s 
unpublished thesis Les Mfénades: origines ef formation 
de leur type dans fart gree 1 know only from a résumé 
given in Bull. des Musées de France xi. 6 and 7 (1946) 


10-13, but he appears to have restricted his work 
almost entirely to black-figure, where his general 
conclusions agree with mine: his article “Les 
Meénades .. .’ in RA xxxviii (1951) 12 f. is concerned 
only with representations in which the icon of Diony- 
s08 appears. R.Ganszyniec in his now superseded 
article “Dionysos et les Ménades’ (Przeglad His- 
foryceny xi (1934) 279f., 309) anticipated Dodds’ 
work in part by stressing the realistic nature of the 
representations but attributed the delirium to a form 
of epilepsy or ‘psychic paroxysm' for which, because 
of its similarity to drunkenness, Dionysos was held 
responsible. “The works of larger scope on Greek re- 
ligion or Dionysos do not examine the vases in detail. 

* The substance of this article formed part of a 
M.A. dissertation submitted to the University of 
Bristol in 1956. It was written under the super: 
vision of Professor T. B. L. Webster, to whom I am 
greatly indebted, 
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a proof of certain definite changes both in character of the scenes and in details shown 
therein, in particular in the occurrence of the thyrsos. Some of these changes, though 
noticed long ago, have still not been explained nor, I think, properly appreciated. 


Representations of groups of figures with certain common characteristics and now 
known as satyrs, ‘padded dancers’ or komasts, and nymphs or maenads, appear on the vases 
of several fabrics from the first quarter of the sixth century onwards, and the general features 
of these must be quickly reviewed in order to show the changes later introduced at the 
beginning of the red-figure technique. No comprehensive study of Dionysiac scenes on 
black-figure vases has been published, but development of the different types of figure has 
been established fairly firmly.? | 

The padded dancers appear on Corinthian vases in the last quarter of the seventh 
century, but it is not until the first quarter of the sixth that they become involved in obvious 
mythological scenes. Then, in the next quarter of the century, female figures, always 
naked, join their revels. On the Attic groups of vases on which similar figures appear,*® 
beginning in the first quarter of the century, female figures occasionally appear in the dance, 
either wearing a short chiton, different in style from the Corinthian-type chiton which the 
men wear, or naked.? On later Attic vases the character of the scenes becomes freer and 
the women may be naked or wear a chiton reaching to the buttocks, mid-thigh, knees, or 
feet, and sometimes the men are ithyphallic and the whole approaches the wild indecency 
of the contemporary satyr-nymph antics. Amongst the non-Attic fabrics female figures 
occur with the dancers only on a Caeretan hydria of the last quarter of the century and 
on occasional Bocotian vases, in both cases probably under Attic influence.* Different 
interpretations have been put upon these figures,* but though in a few cases the male 
dancers appear with Dionysos in presumably mythological representations’ there 1s no 
clear indication whether the females are thought of as human worshippers (whether or 
not genuinely naked), nymphs, or mythical maenads, and I think they may safely be 


only a naked leg and is not conclusive). Webster 
suggests that there may have been a native Attic 
komast type of naked men and women in short chiton, 
and it seems very possible that the type of men in 
Corinthian chiton and naked women may have been 


* A complete bibliography to that date of stuclies 
of the padded dancers is given by H. Herter in his 
Vom Dionysischen Tanz cum komischen Spiel (Iserlohn, 
1947) 43, 47 0.45, to which should now be added 
T. B. L. Webster's Greek Theatre Production (London, 


1956) 28-35, 128-44, and the same author’s more 
detailed article in Rylands Bulletin xxxvi (1954) 569 f. 
My knowledge of representations of dancers on 
Corinthian vases owes much to a list of such vases 
compiled and indexed by Mr Axel Seeburg of Oslo 
University. 1 know of nothing of importance added 
to knowledge of satyrs since the definitive work of 
F, Brommer, Satyroi (Wirzburg, 1937). A. Greifen- 
hagen in his valuable work Eine attische schwarz figurige 
Vasengatiung und die Darstellung des Komos im 6 Fhelt. 
(Kénigsburg Pr., 1929) treats the interaction of 
komos and satyr-macnad scenes on vases of the third 
quarter of the century with great skill and brevity 
(pp. 49-52). 

* List and references, Beazley, ABV 29-97; wnter- 
pretations, Greifenhagen, 1 f; and Webster, Creek 
Theatre Production 28-35, and Ayl. Bull, xxxvi (1954) 

af. 
se Chitons, a vase in the manner of the KY Painter 
(ABV 33/1) and those by the Palazzolo painter 
(ABV 34-5); naked, ABV 96, vases “connected with 
the Komast Group” nos, 2 and 3 (no. 1 here, which 
Beazley describes as ‘naked woman dancing’ shows 


borrowed. Actually these Attic vases are dated to 
the first quarter of the century and the Corinthian to 
the second, but the number of vases is small and, I 
imagine, the dating not sufficiently precise to make 
this an insuperable objection. 

® The Caeretan hydria, Louvre Ca 10227, pub- 
lished Mon. Piot xli (1946) 20 f. (women in very short 
chiton and naked men). Borotian vases, Ure, Black 
Glaze Pottery pl. 7.266-7; CVA Gallatin III G pl. 8.2 
(naked); Athens C.C. 821, pl. 33 (in long robes). I 
exclude from consideration, in all fabrics, both the 
common long-robed flute-players, whether or not 
they are definitely female, and also the *‘Keigentanz’ 
of walking long-robed women which is found on some 
vases in most fabrics (it has been treated by A. 
Brinkmann in Bonner Jahrb. 190 (1925) 118 f.). 

* E.g. Greifenhagen, 57-62; Brommer, 22; Herter, 
12; Webster, especially Ay. Bull, xxxvi (1954) 580. 

1 On three Return of Hephaistos scenes, quoted 
by Webster, op. cit., 580, and Greek Theatre Production 
193; and three instances are known of a padded 
dancer wearing a panther-skin, Webster, Greek 
Theatre Production 144-5. 
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disregarded for the present purpose. Itshould be noted, however, that beyond doubt female 
figures are mvolved in dances which are probably in some way Dionysiac, that the quantity 
of extant evidence is enough to show that their appearance in these scenes is sudden, and 
that already there can be seen the strong tendency in vase-painting to concentrate upon a 
fashionable motif. 

From their earliest appearances in art and on most vase fabrics satyrs are accompanied 
by female companions, who may, at least until the middle of the sixth century, safely be called 
nymphs." From Attic work of the first quarter of the century there are a few examples of 
nymphs, clad in long or short dresses, pursued by satyrs,'* and in the next quarter-century, 
though this type of scene is still not so common relatively as it later becomes," the chief 
mythological motif with which the satyrs are connected occurs—the Return of Hephaistos, 
several instances of which are found in this period, including the magnificent frieze of the 
Frangois vase. Though on this occasion the nymphs assist the revelry with hand-clapping 
and cymbals they are still, here and elsewhere, quite certainly un-maenadic figures. This 
is likewise the case in the only instance of their occurrence in Corinthian vase-painting, a 
vase of the second quarter of the century showing an obscene group of satyrs and naked 
nymphs; satyrs are rare and highly individual on Corinthian vases, and the nakedness of 
the nymphs, rare even in Attic and only found here outside that fabric, may be due to the 
influence of the contemporary padded-dancer scenes. On other non-Attic fabrics from the 
middle to the end of the third quarter of the sixth century nymphs occasionally occur dancing 
or in more or less obscene groups with satyrs,* but it is important to note that, with the 
exception of a Caeretan hydria (to be discussed below), the nymphs are robed figures with 
no distinguishing attributes whatever; nor does Dionysos, outside Attic and Caeretan vases, 
ever join the company. 

But on Attic vases of about the mid-century, or a little earlier, an important change 
takes place that seems to require the use of the term ‘maenads’ thenceforth instead of 
‘nymphs’. Figures appear wearing the nebris, or fawnskin, over their robe and carrying 
snakes in their hands." Nymphs have appeared sufficiently often before this for the change 
to be quite striking, and though in black-figure the nedris is not entirely confined to Diony- 
slac scenes'* its appearance together with that of snakes, common in later Dionysiac scenes 


The terms require some definition. ‘Satyr’ I 
use as synonymous with ‘silen’ and imdicating the 
male figures, sometimes labelled SELAH NOS on vases, 
having usually a horse's ears and tail or, failing these, 
the hairy pelt which is characteristic of many equine 
satyrs. ‘Nymph’ I use for a female figure, clothed 
or not, accompanying satyrs but not having any 
Dionysiac attribute such as the nebris, pardalis, snake, 
or thyrsos. These are the VY¥@A/ of the Frangois Vase: 


Tyo dé Letdyvoi wai d6awono: “Apyeupdytas 
pioyort’ év giddtyt peyd oneiaw Epodrrer. 
(Afymn to Aphrodite 262—3.) 


1 ABV 99 (Athens), 42/97, 12/29. 

4 There are, for instance, only five Dionysiac 
scenes (nos. 107-11) among the 121 Tyrrhenian neck- 
amphorae listed by Beazley in ABV. 

Return of Hephaistos representations have been 
listed, and many reproduced, by Brommer in jal ii 
(1937) 198 f. 

“The Corinthian satyrs. and nymphs, Payne, 
Necrocorinthia no. 1372: other Corinthian satyrs, 
Payne nos. 1282a, 1258, and 1432. 
 Chalcidian, Rumpf Chalk. Wasen (Berlin, 1927) 





nos. 2, 13, 20, 57, and 111, and also separate figures 
or pairs of figures, of many types, on cye-cups, 
(= CVA II Dn pls. 2, 9); BSA xvii (1952) pl. 20, 4; 
AA (1936) 382 nos. 91, 32. Northampton group, 
Louvre E736, published Mon. Piot xliii (1949) 92 f. 
Kymean, BM 1904.6-1.1 (= CVA II Dn pl. 11). 
Caeretan, Webster, JHS xviii (1928) nos. 7, 8, and 
rf, and a hydria in the Villa Giulia published in 
Mon. Piot xliv (1950) 1f. ("Hydria “B’’’), 
_ ' The first strikingly maenadic scene is that on a 
Tyrrhenian amphora in the Louvre, no. E831 (ABV 
103/108) which, though badly repainted (see Pottier, 
¥. A, du Louore (Paris, 1901) 76), seems certainly to 
show six maecnads with Dionysos; one of the maenads 
holds a snake, another a panther-cub, and a third 
holds her hands to her head as if overwrought with 
some emotion, The vase has a band of dicing, 
which according to von Bothmer (A7A xlviii (1944) 
164) would seem to place it latish in the group, The 
nebris, together with snakes, appears on the Metro- 
politan Muscum Lydos crater (AB robs). 

'* I distinguish the nedris, or fawnskin, from the 
pardalis, the skin of some feline; there are varjous 
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but rare elsewhere, must have some significance. From this time down to the introduction 
of the red-figure technique these attributes are quite common, and a little later the pardalts 
or panther-skin, which is rather rare in black-figure, is first shown." 

Only on a Caeretan hydria, amongst the non-Attic fabrics, are such attributes found; 
this instance is a Return of Hephaistos scene*® on which a running female figure holds a 
snake, and this, together with the very prominent association of Dionysos himself with the 
panther on these vases, may perhaps be due to Attic influence. The vine-harvesting and 
riderless-mule motifs™ are found at about this time on both fabrics. 

Nevertheless the nature of the scenes on the Attic vases remains quite unchanged by 
the presence or absence of the attributes or of Dionysos himself; this lack of distinction is 
clearly apparent, for instance, on the fine crater by Lydos in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York,22 one of the earliest vases on which these characteristics appear, where the 
maenads, nebris-clad and brandishing snakes, are also holding bunches of grapes, which 
hardly conforms to the usual conception of them, and are obviously on quite affectionate 
terms with the satyrs. In fact the only change in the actual character of the scenes depicted 
is that well pointed out by Greifenhagen,™ a gradual confusing of komos and satyr scenes; 
he shows the effects on the komos of the satyrs and their mythical associations, and also the 
frequency in the third quarter of the century of certain stereotyped and now hackneyed 
motifs—the Return of Hephaistos tale degenerated into a meaningless donkey-rider, vine- 
harvesting scenes, and rows of three or five figures framed by ivy-branches. One last burst 
of originality in this technique emerges, the ‘enlévement’ theme of satyrs carrying nymphs,** 
which is widespread in the transition period. Then the themes, like the old technique, are 
played out, and artistic inspiration starts in a fresh direction with the red-figure style and 
the new development of the thiasos theme. 


It is the macnad scenes which occur on early red-figure vases of about 530-480 B.c. 
(Beazley’s ‘Early and Late Archaic’ periods) which are always used as illustrations of 
Bacchic rites and which begin the long series of artistic depictions of this theme. For the 
present study inspection was made of as many as possible of the vase-scenes whose subject 
as given in ARV included ‘maenads’, the distinction between Early and Late Archaic being 
retained. The frequency with which Dionysiac subjects occur is less than might be 


expected, and probably less proportionately 


ways of wearing each, but in almost all cases the hoofs 
or paws, or the head if visible, are sufficiently clearly 
drawn to leave no room for doubt. The nebris is the 
common wear of warriors, Hermes, the Gorgons, Iris, 
and Nike, and on five vases known to me is worn by 
& woman among naked men in what seem quite 
clearly scenes of actual life (BM B377, a ripe-black- 
figure mastos, not in ABV’: an eye-cup in the Vatican, 
Beazley Racc, Guglielmi no. 66, pl. 23: a lekythos of 
about 540-530, Castellani no. 456, Haspels ABL 34 
no. 3: a kotyle of about 530, Mingazzini, pl. 88. 7, 8, 
not in ABV: a lekythos in Leningrad, Haspels ABL 97, 
published AA 1913. 205 fig. 51). Nebris also 
occurs as a woman's name on a Corinthian cup 
(Payne no. 995). These vases may, of course, indi- 
cate nothing more than a bored and careless painter. 

1° Eg. the vase by the Amasis Painter in the 
Bibl. Nat. (ABP 152/25) on which two macnads 
appear alone with Dionysos, and fragments by the 
same painter (ABV 156/72). 

* Vienna 218, Webster in JHS xlviii (1928) no. 7, 
published by van Liicken pls. 62-9. 


than in the preceding quarter of a century; 


“1 Concerning the vase in Rome (Conservator, 
Webster, of. af., no. 8) Plaoutine’s plausible sug- 
gestion (RA xviii (1941) 18), made from study of a 
photograph only, that the apparent running macnad 
behind the mule is a repainted riding Hephaistos was 
not supported by my own not very expert cxamina- 
tion of the vase. 

# Mentioned above, n. 17. 

= Op. cit., 48-52, 64-5. 

“ This is the theme traced out by Picard in his 
‘Groupes d’enlévernent dans l'art grec’ (Genova xii 
(1935) 636), though he does not deal with vase- 
painting. 

% The actual numbers of scenes considered, cither 
from the vase or from reproductions, were: Early 
Archaic 68, Late Archaic 112. Listed in ARV but 
unpublished were: Early 29, Late 55. Seen but 
disregarded because of fragmentary condition: 
Early 10, Lateg. The black-figure sides of bilinguals 
were found indistinguishable, for this purpose, from 
black-figure vases, and were ignored, 
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very often only one or two examples of this subject are found in the surviving work of a 
painter, and very few painters show any special predilection for it. There is, however, a 
pronounced increase in the proportion of scenes in which two or more maenads occur alone 
or with Dionysos, without the presence of the satyrs:** some of these are doubtless due to 
limitations of space, but it may be significant of a shift in conception. Men are probably 
never found with maenads, though occasionally the figure of Dionysos could well be inter- 
preted as ‘a male, as human as the maenads.*7 

The simple thiasos of maenads and satyrs, often with Dionysos, is by far the commonest 
theme among these vases, but some mythological and artistic motifs are from time to time 
carried over from the black-figure period; such are the Return of Hephaistos,?8 which is 
still quite common, or the donkey alone;?* Pentheus appears,*" and the ‘attack on a sleeping 
maenad’.@ Occasionally (at a slightly later date) maenads take over the nymphs’ duties 
of nursing the child Dionysos or mothering young satyrs.™ The ‘enlévement’ motif, like 
the ‘row’ arrangement also common in late black-figure, is often found on the black-figure 
sides of bilinguals but is almost never taken over into the new technique. ‘The lecherous 
temperament of satyrs remains unchanged, but the red-figure maenads never respond as 
they did on black-figure work; this is a marked difference in spirit between the black-figure 
and red-figure representations, but in view of the strong similarities in attributes I do not 
see that this can be used as the distinguishing characteristic between maenads and nymphs.*# 

The manner of depicting the dance or revel changes little. The usual komos ‘Knielauf’ 
movement remains very common, especially for one or two figures in the inside of a cup, 
and occasionally a satyr and a maenad dance as a pair.“ On a vase by Oltos the thiasos 
on one side and the komos on the other are in very similar positions.** Often simple walking 
processions are found,*’ Ecstatic dancers, with the head-flung-back movement which 
Dodds describes, are not very common in this period; besides the well-known examples in 
the work of the Kleophrades Painter there are a few by the Brygos Painter and Makron.?* 
Much more common is a forward-bending movement of the body, with head down and 
sa stretched out, which is quite distinct from the backward-turning movement of the 

omos.7" 

The attire of maenads is almost always the long, flowing Ionian chiton, though the 
old black-figure variants of a chiton reaching only to mid-thigh, to the knee, to mid-calf, 
or even nakedness, are occasionally found.“ Wery common from the time of Epiktetos 


8 Eight scenes out of 68 seen in the Early period, 
20 out of 112 in the Late. 

7 A very good example is ARV 2267/2, by the 
Briseis Painter (published by Farnell, Cults v pl. 45). 
Jeanmaire in hs book Dionyws (Paris, 1950) 494 
section 4 mentions another, BM E499, which I have 

7 It occurs cight times in the period considered. 

 E.g. ARV Bo/2, 109/10. 

0 ARV 19/5, 198/112. 

41 Seven times; Beazley, Attic Vases in Mus. of Fine 
Arts, Boston (Oxford, 1954) ii, text to no. 113, gives a 
list of these representations, the only black-figure one 
being that on the crater painted on the Amiasis 
Painter fragments from Samos, Beazley, Devel. of 
Attic B.-F, pl. 26.1, 

ARV 302/17; Brommer, Satprspiele (Berlin, 
1944) figs. 93-4, 36-7 (= ARV 401/9, 420/21, and a 
bell crater in Ancona, not in ARF). 

™ The only examples I have seen are ARV 47/95 
and 288/118. The first is influenced by the komos 


™ Though this is suggested by Nilsson: ‘Die 
Satyrn, welche so oft mit den Madnaden zusamme 
dargestellt werden, buhlen nicht mit ihnen, sondern 
mit den Nymphen: die Minaden wehren sich gegen 
ihre Zudringlichkeit" (Geschichte (Munich, 1941) 
i 540 nm. 1). 

™% ARV 13/gamma, 35/5, 58/3. 

™ ARV 37/42. 

a? E.g. ARV 26/19: 151/theta: 1772/9, 

™ Kleophrades Painter, ARV 121/5, 124/40; 
Brygos Painter, ARV 247/14, 247/15; Makron, ARV 


303/31. 

It is found especially in the Brygos Painter 
(ARV 247/14, 247/15, 253/192), Douris (285/78), 
and Makron (304/97, 913/221). It has been noticed 
by Beazley, BSA xxx (1930) 109. 

“ Mid-thigh, ARV 37/33, 41/86, 8o/2: knee, 
69/20: mid-calf, 205/8; naked, 47/35 (influenced by 
komos on exterior), 71/Munich, 214/12, 2097/6 
(symposium scene), 104/4 (maenads drawing satyrs 
in a chariot), and a lekythos by the Sappho painter 
Boston 98.885, Haspels ABL 106, 296 no, 81. 
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onward is a manner of hiding the hands by clutching the ends of the long full sleeves of the 


chiton (not a himation), causing the outstretched arms to resemble wings.*! It is carried 
over into contemporary black-figure and ‘Six’s Technique’ and continues into the vase- 
painting of the middle of the century and perhaps much longer. In at least two instances 


Dionysos himself is in this attitude. 


The only case I know of in which no Dionysiac 


significance is present is on an astragalos in the British Museum* where the mannerism 


is adopted by one of the female ‘Clouds’ or ‘Breezes’, and this I suppose indicates the reason 


for it—it was a natural gesture in cases of ra 


pid movement, strong wind, and cold. 


Snakes, as in black-figure, are common in the work of most painters, and drinking- 
vessels are absent (except in the case of sacrifices to the god), again as they are in later 
black-figure work. Trailing ivy branches occur with Dionysos as early as the Frangois 
Vase, vine branches from the time of the Metropolitan Museum Lydos crater onwards, and 


both continue at least into Late Archaic red-figure. 


Other types of branches, often for- 


malised and unrecognisable, are common throughout the whole period too, and are often 
called pine-branches, which in view of Xenophanes /r. B17 (Diels) and Euripides Bacchae 109 


and 1097 is reasonable. 


These branches are not, of course, confined to Dionysiac scenes. 


An unexpected feature which emerged from the investigation was that maenads of 
this archaic red-figure period wear the nebris considerably less often than the pardalts.“ 
There are also a number of instances of satyrs wearing the pardalis against very few of the 
nebris.*? Considering this together with the fact that the panther or pardalis is frequently 
found, at all periods, with Dionysos himself, and that the nebris is not confined exclusively 
to maenads (as has been remarked above), it seems that more importance should be assigned 


to this attribute than has been done, and that 


in spite of Nilsson’s remark ‘Die charakter- 


‘stische Tracht der Manaden und auch des Gottes [Dionysos] selbst ist die Nebris, das 
Rehkalbsfell’* the pardalis might well be substituted as the typical indication. 
This suggested shift in emphasis from the nebris to the pardalis would have certain advan- 


It would better fit the mid-century black-figure satyr and maenad scenes, where, 


as has been pointed out, the nebris appears on un-maenadic characters whilst the pardalts- 


clad figures tend to be less affected by 


this difficulty. Perhaps it is also fair to include 


on the supporting side the instances where a komast is shown wearing the pardalts.** (It is 


impossible here to consider 


the results of this change from prey to feline, from hunted to 


hunter, on interpretations of the conception of the god and his followers.) But the in- 


sufficient quantity of extant ¢ 


‘dence from the early sixth century, to say nothing of the 


obvious imprecision of the artists’ minds on the subject, makes it impractical to attempt 
to establish a firm delineation by means of this approach, and in fact I have not ventured 


to use this distinction in this paper. 


It may at least be safe to say that tradition rather than 


practice was the predominant cause of the adoption of such a characteristic by the painters. 


4 | have seen it in the work of Epiktetos (ARV 
47/31); Kleophrades Painter (124/go, and a hydria 
in a private collection, Antike Kunst i (1958) 6); 

ha Painter (193/10); Brygos Painter 
(247/14, 247/15, 247/17, 253/132); Brisets Painter 
(267/2, 267/4, 269/39): Dokimasia painter (272/24); 
Douris (285/78, 286/91, 287/112). Usually several, 
and sometimes all, figures in a scene show this action. 
It is not found on the vases I have seen of Makron, 
whose maenads usually hold some attribute in their 

@ Haspels ABL 264 00. 33; ABV 560/518: Six's 
Technique, Haspels ABL 236 no. 49- 

@ Lawler found thirty-five cases in her “conven- 
tional’ group, and declared the motif appeared 
almost always in the ‘free’ period, which I think would 


now be called the early classical. I have noticed 
it on a macnad on a phiyakes vase published by M. 
Bicher, History of Greek and Roman Theatre (Princeton, 
1939) 295 fig. 400. 

“ ARV 9362/8: also New York 41,162.10, not in 
ARY (said to be by the Cleveland painter). 

“ ARV 542/15, published in 7HS xiii (1892-1899) 
195- 

“ [ have seen the mebrir on 7 Early and 10 Late 
scenes, the pardalis on 16 Early and 45 Late; only the 

'T Two cases of the nebris known to me (ARV 121/5, 
285/78) and 19 of the pardalis, On ARV 128/90 the 
centaurs attacking Iris wear it, perhaps to stress this 
unusually satyric nature in them. 


8 Geschichte (1941) 1 598. # See n. 10 above. 
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I have left to the last the most characteristic attribute of the followers of Dionysos, from 
530 onwards; this is the thyrsos, the staff, sometimes clearly shown by stem-divisions to be 
a narthex, with a bunch of ivy-leaves bound to or inserted in the end and sometimes with 
ivy tendrils sprouting also from the stem itself. The development of the different ways of 
drawing this implement has been comprehensively set out by von Papen,®® who also points 
out the most important fact, never sufficiently explained nor even, I think, properly appre- 
ciated—and indeed somewhat obscured by von Papen’s own inclusion of ordinary branches 
under the same term—that it 1s on vases of early red-figure work, about 530, that the thyrsos 
appears for the first time." The thyrsos is not found in the vases [ have seen of the Andokides 
Painter or Psiax and only once on those I know of Oltos, but it is usual in others of this early 
group such as Smikros and Phintias. Thereafter it becomes universal and, for some time, 
standardised in type, though of course the carefulness and detail of the drawing varies 
considerably. Rarely do characters other than Dionysos or maenads carry it. 

This sudden innovation is important enough to justify a short excursus. Neither von 
Papen in the work mentioned above, nor A. Reinach in his learned study ‘L’Origine du 
Thyrse’® has justified, in my opinion, the use of the word thyrsos for the naturalistic ivy, 
vine, or other branches carried by many figures, Dionysiac and other, on black-figure vases, 
and the scanty uses of the word in literature often indicate clearly that the ‘artificial’ thyrsos 
described above alone is intended by the Greek. This view is supported again by the 
absence of the word from literature before the time of Euripides,*4 for the word @vo@Aa which 
occurs In a Dionysiac context in Iliad vi 134, though often considered (for example by 
Rohde™) as equivalent in meaning to @Upoo, is not certainly used in that sense there and 
was understood and used by later authors only in the etymologically more correct sense of 
‘sacrifices’ or ‘sacrificial rites’.** I think it safer to restrict the meaning of the word entirely 
to the so-called ‘artificial’ thyrsos, and similarly would restrict to the ‘natural’ branch 
Nilsson’s remarks on the connexion of the implement with the May-bough and fertility.57 

I would like to suggest, in passing, two hypotheses; the first that the important part of 
the thyrsos might have been not the ivy-leaves but the narthex-stem, as is suggested by 
the occasional use of the word vapfé as substitute for @ipaos.5* And I cannot resist the 
further suggestion that the origin of this implement may have lain not in ancient tradition 


o4 


“0 F.-G, von Papen, Der Thyrsos (Berlin, 1905). 

“4 ‘The only black-figure vases known to me on 
which the thyrsos is found are later than 590 B.c.; 
perhaps the translation to black-figure drawing was 
not easy, as is also suggested by the variety in style 
of the instances found, The examples are: Haspels, 
ABEL 53, Vienna 196, published by Jacobsthal, Orn. 
pl. 5: several vases by the Diosphos painter, ec. CVA 
Robinson Collection i pl. go. 1, CVA Gallatin 
Collection 1 pl, 7. 7, CVA Goluchow i pl. 19: and 
three quoted by de la Ferté (RA xxxviii (1951) 15 
n. 6). 

SS Rev, de ('Histotre des Religions Ixvi (1912) 1 £. 

* E.g. Euripides Helen 1960; Bacchar 176, 1054. 
Once at least thyrsot are explicitly distinguished from 
branches; Palaiphatos xxxii (= Myth. Gr. iii 2 
p. 50 Festa) describing the Bacchae following Orpheus; 
ai dé rdpOyxag tére ap@ror Fyoura: Karéfarov fx tod 
dpow; mal xdivag derdpaw worrodandr, 

“ Anakreon jr. 113 Diehl (= 108 Bergk) is 
dubious; see Weber, Anacreonica (Gottingen, 1895). 

“ E. Rohde, Psyche (English tr., Oxford, 1925) 
267 n. 4. 

“ Reinach, in the article referred to above, gives 


references to the word in three later writers (Lyko- 
phron, Alex. 459, 720, 929; Oppian, Aynaget. i 26; 
Orphic Argonautica goz, 1089, Hermann). The most 
obvious meaning would be ‘sacrificial victims’ in 
Lykophron, where the context is not Dionysiac, and 
‘sacrificial rites’ in the others. Keinach carries his 
argument far beyond the evidence in including the 
sense of @vco ‘rage’ in the word and concluding with 
the meaning ‘branches’ since they are the only 
portable sacrificial implements. Etymologically the 
suffix would seem to suggest ‘things with which. .. .' 

“7 Geschichte (1941) i 116: ‘Der gewoéhnliche 
Thyrsos, neben dem in den Handen der Manaden 
Nebenformen vorkommen, Tannenzweige, Zweige 
mit Asten und Narthexstauden, ist m.E. cine Sonder- 
form des Mais, cin mit Efeu und Binden umwun- 
dener Stab, der an der Spitze cinen Pinienzapfen 
trigt. Die Ranken des Efeus, der auch im Winter 
griint zu der Jahreszeit, in der die Mianaden die 
Orgien frierten, waren als Laubschmuck besonders 
geeignet, und haben wie der Pinienzapfen Beziehung 
zur Fruchtharkeit." 

“ E.g. Euripides Bacchae 251; and the mystery- 
saying quoted below. 
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or primitive orgiastic rites but in the mystery-cults. For this view there is a very little 
evidence: the mystery-saying vap?nxopopor ev woMot, Baxyor d€ re wadpa and the presence 
of a narthex amongst the contents of the mystic cista.*® (Nilsson’s last article in the Lenaca- 
Anthesteria controversy, over the occasion of the scenes before the icon of Dionysos, has 
prevented reference to the possible association of both thyrsoi and mystery-cult influence at 
the Lenaea.)*° 


This completes the presentation of the concrete evidence upon which arguments must 
be founded. From this point clear demonstration becomes almost impossible and I am 
well aware that much of the following can be radically altered by shifts of emphasis and much 
must be considered purely speculative. But in my opinion two important and fairly clearly 
defined characteristics present themselves. 

The first of these is the lack of clear distinction, in the minds of the black-figure painters 
in particular, concerning the features of the beings whom they drew; the female companions 
of the satyrs pass gradually from figures who would without hesitation be called nymphs 
into those who, because of the addition of certain attributes, it would probably be agreed 
should be called maenads, just as in the Homeric Hymn xxvi (to Dionysos) the nurses of the 
child-god become his ecstatic worshippers. But there is otherwise little change in the 
character of the scenes, and the presence or absence of the nebris, pardalis, or snakes makes 
no perceptible difference. A little later, the question of exactly what is being depicted 
becomes still more difficult to decide because there is most obviously further confusion 
between the satyr-maenad motif and the originally quite separate development of komast 
or padded dancer scenes. ‘To a lesser extent this continues into red-figure; some mytho- 
logical or other motifs are carried on, including above all the qualities and habits of the 
satyrs, and the same names are often used for black-figure nymphs and red-figure maenads.™ 
It seems that the artists’ conceptions of the figures they were drawing constantly became 
blurred after the motif had been in use for a period of time, which is more likely to happen 
when the scene is legendary and there is no definite association in the artist's mind between 
the mythological beings whom he drew and the actual practice of cult with which he was 
familiar. 

The second and even more interesting feature is the sudden appearance from time 
to time of certain innovations, which often rapidly become widespread and endure for 
greater or lesser lengths of time. This is a common occurrence in vase-painting of any 
period, but seems particularly striking in Dionysiac scenes. Sometimes the changes are 
simple introductions of fresh scene-motils, of which a good example is the sudden popularity 
of the ‘enlévement’ theme at the transition period, which breaks in as the older themes—the 
Return of Hephaistos and yine-harvesting—have become debased and played-out; others 
are apparently changes in conception of the characters, perhaps the best examples of which, 
in different associations, are the introduction of naked female figures into the Corinthian 
komast vases and the change, in the classical period, to the depiction of Dionysos himself as a 
youth instead of the stately, bearded, Zeus-like gure of pre-classical painting. The more 
important of these innovations falling within the scope of the present study may conveniently 
be grouped here. ‘They are: the introduction of women into the komast vases of Attica 
and Corinth, in the first and second quarters of the sixth century; the introduction of snakes 
on Attic vases of about the middle of the century, the introduction of the nebris and a little 
later of the pardalis (these, like the snakes, are found only on Caeretan hydriae amongst 


89 ‘The mystery-saying, Plato Phaedo GoC (text of evidence is given by A. Pickard-Cambridge, Dramatic 
Burnet, OCT); the cista, Clem. Alex. Protrepf. u 19, Festivals of Athens (Oxford, 1953) 33-4. 
Potter, quoted by Reinach loc. ent. “ See C. Frankel, Satyr- and Bakchennamen (Halle, 
69 Nilsson, “Dionysos Liknites’ (Bull. Soc. Royale des = 1912) 43. 
Lettres, Lund, 1951-1952 1 £). On the Lenaca, the 
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the non-Attic fabrics) ; some changes in dance-movement at the introduction of red-figure, 
together with the more frequent appearance of maenads alone, the lack of response shown 
to the lascivious designs of the satyrs, and the appearance of the hysterical behaviour to 
which Dodds has drawn notice; and the introduction, again at the beginning of red-figure, 
of the ‘artificial’ thyrsos. 

The causes of these changes, again, must remain little more than suggestions. Some 
may be attributed to sudden inclusion of fresh, but traditional, mythological material, a 
parallel instance to the adoption of the theme of the Return of Hephaistos; here one might 
include those less practical and almost exclusively Attic attributes, the snakes and the 
pardalis, and, in agreement with Dodds, the portrayal of ecstasy or hysteria, which the 
painters could hardly have known first-hand. Some are brought about by gradual over- 
familiarity with a theme and lack of comprehension of its significance, like the frequency 
of the donkey-rider, the abandonment of the exclusively ithyphallic nature of the satyrs, 
and perhaps the continuation of satyrs even in the probably realistic scenes of ritual before 
the icon of Dionysos; possibly too the absence of men from the thiasos scenes.®2 To these 
might be added the gradual change which seems to occur in female figures, from nymphs 
to mythical maenads to maenads with realistic traits, And finally there is evidence that 
the depiction may have suddenly included material of actual life and common knowledge 
and combined it with traditional elements; for instance, with fair certainty, the representa- 
tions of the worship before the icon of Dionysos, the mannerism of clutching the sleeves 
which has been mentioned above, the later occasional appearance of the chorus-men satyrs 
of the satyr-play™ and, I suspect, the use of the thyrsos itself. It is possible that the big 
changes of motif at the introduction of red-figure are only concomitants of that same inno- 
vation in painting technique and arise, like it, from exhaustion of previous inspiration and 
an influx of new; but although it is clear that the representations are intended to be depic- 
tions of traditional tale, not of actual cult-practice, it is nevertheless tempting to suppose 
that the changes which have been noticed are reflections of innovations in cult-practice, 
including possibly drama, which have been suggested on other grounds. 

As sources for the nature of the legendary tradition or for the current conception of 
maenadism or of the god Dionysos himself the confusion of elements drawn from different 
sources and the prevalence of the use of a fashionable motif make the vase-paintings worth 
very little; just as in the literature of the time (for instance in the juxtaposition of disparate 
ideas in Herakleitos’ words on mystery-mongers®) the confusion of different elements 
proceeds too rapidly to enable much information to be extracted except by theory.** This 
has been amply shown above by the plentiful evidence for the muxing of originally separate 
characteristics within the period from early black-figure to Late Archaic red-figure. There 
are also, however, certain facts observable in the sudden appearance of new elements, several 
instances of which have been described above, and from these it is possible to infer certain 
definite changes in conception and sometimes, as with the introduction of the thyrsos, even 
to accept them as evidence for a change in cult-practice. Further knowledge of the actual 


“ A debatable point, however; see Dodds, H TAR Dionysos in spaterer Zeit hauptsichlich zum Wein- 


XxX (1940) 170 n, 71 and references there. But it 
is not casy to go against Herakleitos fr, Bis (Diels) 
where fdxyot are mentioned, and the adventures of 

® See Brommoer, Satyrspiele (Berlin, 1944). 

“ Eg. by T. B. L. Webster, Bull. London Inst. of 
Classical Studies v (1958) 43-6. 

™ Fr, B15 (Diels). Compare also Nilsson's remark 
on the confusion of the wine-god with the orgiastic 
god; “Der Orgiengott is nicht urspriinglich der 
Weingott; dazu ist dieser erst spit geworden, Als 


gott geworden war und der orgiastische Trich 
erlahmte, musste der Wein herhalten, um die 
Orgiasmus hervorzurufen’ (Bull. Soc, Royale des 
Letires, Lund, 1933, iii 47 = Op. Sel. (Land, 1951- 
1952) ti 458). 

™ Cf. de la Ferté, op. cit., 19: ‘Au disparate des 
origines correspond une certaine complexité de 
caractére sans qu'on puisse dire pourtant que 
l'évolution typologique se soit conformée a ce que 
nous savons de I"histoire du culte dionysiaque; au 
contraire, les divergences sont frappantes,’ 
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cult-practice which may underlie the mythical scenes will most probably come from dis- 
covery or interpretation of particular vases, and may well reveal eventually the changes in 
cult or drama which were reflected in these innovations in the paintings. 
Mark W. Epwarps. 
Brown University. 


THE GALLUS AND THE LION 
Anth, Pal. vi 217-20, 237 


(PLATE VIII. 1) 


A Group of epigrams extending in the sixth book of the Anthology from 210 to 226 and 
seemingly derived from the Garland of Meleager includes four on the subject of a Gallus) 
or emasculated attendant of Cybele, who is preserved from the unwelcome attentions of a 
lion, They are ascribed as follows: 217 tod adrod (= Simonides), 218 Alcacus of Mitylene, 
21g Antipater, 220 Dioscorides. <A fifth epigram at 297, by Antistius, comes from the later 
Garland of Philip of Thessalonica and is inspired by the earlier poems. The alleged authors 
of the first three need only a word. The Alcaeus of 218 is evidently the Messenian and 
not the Lesbian; in a group from Meleager Antipater must be the Sidonian, not the Thessa- 
lonican; and whether with Reitzenstein? and Geffcken® we trace the ascription of 217 to 
Simonides to deliberate imposture, or with Wilamowitz! to a scribe’s careless repetition 
of the heading of the four preceding epigrams (where roG adroti meant Stpewidov), it is 
patently ndiculous, for the style is plainly Hellenistic and IaA\o do not appear in earlier 
Greek. Dioscorides seems to have flourished towards the end of the third century B.c., 
Alcaeus was writing about 200 B.c., and Antipater perhaps half'a century later. ‘Simonides’ 
is naturally not datable. Reitzenstein said that his epigram was obviously ( jeder empjindet ) 
based on Dioscorides, Geffcken that it was Dioscorides’s model; and as the epigrams are 
connected only by their common subject, we are free to believe cither or neither. In any 
case the whole group of these four epigrams cannot be widely separate in date. They 
belong to the period in which the Phrygian orgiastic cult of Cybele, the repens religio of 
Liv. xxix 10.4, was spreading abroad. It was in 204 8.c. that Attalus allowed the stone 
representing her to be removed from Pessinus to Rome, and thirteen years later that her 
temple on the Palatine was dedicated and the /udi Megalenses were established. 

AP vi 218, by Alcacus, though not the earliest of the four, differs in detail from the 
others. In it the Gallus, here called Myzpos aytiprys, encounters the lion on Ida and beats 
his timbrel in terror. The lion, inspired by the sound, closes his jaws and, like Cybele’s 
lion in Cat. lxiii 83, whirls his mane with the enthusiasm of a devotee; whereon the relieved 
Gallus dedicates him to Rhea, no doubt as a welcome addition to her stable of carriage- 
lions, There would seem here to be some connexion with a f ragment of Varro's Sat. 
Menippeae (364) preserved by Nonius (p. 775, Lindsay): non uidisti simulacrum leonis ad Idam 
€0 loco ubi quondam subito eum cum uidissent quadrupedem Galli tympanis adeo fecerunt mansuem ut 
fractarent manibus? Leonidas, in an epigram which follows these four and is on a similar 
theme, relates how an elderly lion took refuge on a wintry night among the goatherds in 
the fold and when the storm was over withdrew without harming them: whereon they 
dedicated a picture of the scene to Pan, Alcacus’s epigram at any rate might be ecphrastic 
and inspired by such a picture. 


' I write the word Gallus with a capital G but 
without prejudice, and call his patroness Cybele 
unless Rhea or Mater Deorum or Magna Mater is 
prompted by the context, The testimonia for the 
cult are collected in H. Hepding’s Attis (Gieszen, 

" Ep. u. Skol. 167, 
® RE iti A 196. 
* Sapph. uw. Sim. 209. It is perhaps as likely that 


the epigram was transferred from some other context 
to join the three others on the same theme and 
brought with it the heading tod attoa which in the 
original context had another meaning. I have 
illustrated the confusion which such transferences 
may cause in “The Gk Anth., Sources and Ascrip- 
tions” (FHS Suppl. Paper no, 9) 35. 

* Wilamowitz (Hell. Dicht. ii 292) thought Dios- 
cordes’s the earliest of the cpigrams. 
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Antistius follows Alcaeus in staging the episode in a wood, but in the three remaining 
epigrams of the earlier set the scene is a cave. In ‘Simonides’ and Antipater the Gallus 
is taking shelter from a snowstorm; in Dioscorides he is seeking a resting-place for the night. 
In all three, as in Antistius, he beats his imbrel, and the lion, unable to face the uproar 
(increased in Antipater by the howling of the Gallus), retires in disorder. In Antipater 
the Gallus makes no dedication in gratitude for his preservation, and the epigram therefore 
should not be in Bk. vi. In ‘Simonides’ he dedicates to Rhea évdura wai Eavtlods mAoxapovs, 
in Dioscorides @aAduv and his timbrel. Before we consider the meaning of ¢vura and 
faAduy it will be well to look at the get-up of Galli, for we chance to have evidence of appro- 
priate date. 

In the year 190 8.c., when a Roman army under ©. Livius Salinator appeared before 
Sestus, e€eA@drres pty DiMon Sto pera terow Kat npoornbidia eddovro pydey aryKeorar 
Bovrctectar wepl ris wéAews.6 In the following year, when the consul Cn. Manhus Vulso 
crossed the Sangarius, rapaytyvorrar aAAoe mapa, Artidos wat Barrakcov trav ex Leaowotvros 
lepéww tis pntpos Twy Dediw Exowres mpooTnbidua wai turous? and promise him success. The 
word tisros seems to be almost technical in this connexion, for in Dion. Hal. 11 19 we hear 
that a Phrygian man and woman carry the goddess about the streets of Rome to the sound 
of pipes and timbre pT PAyUpTOUPTEs Tinrovs TE TEPLKELLEVOL TOUS orAfeat. Cornutus® says 
that the worshippers of Rhea simous epi ta aTilos avrijs meptifeam, and when Helioga- 
balus Maéris Deorum sacra accepit ef tauroboliatus est ul fypum eriperet ef alta sacra quae penitus 
habentur condita® it was perhaps her pectoral rather than her image (or sacred stone) which 
he was after, for among his whims was to drive a team of lions and proclaim himself the 
Mater Magna.!” 

Some light is thrown on these insignia by Herodotus at a much earlier, and by Roman 
monuments at a much later, date. Anacharsis, we are told, returning to Scythia via 
Cyzicus after his travels, happened there on a festival of the Mother of the Gods and made 
a vow that if he got safe home he would establish such rites in his own country. In due 
course he retired to a woodland retreat in Scythia, and tu7ravoy te eyo Kai exOncaperos 
dyd\uara set about fulfilling his vow. The king of Scythia, however, fetched by a prying 
observer to witness these proceedings, brought them to an abrupt close with an arrow." 
Anacharsis imported no train of dervishes, but evidently he modelled his costume on what 
he had seen at Cyzicus, and his ¢yaAara were what the later writers call rum. They 
were reliefs of divine personages, and may be seen on Roman monuments, two of which 
are here reproduced. priate VIII.1 isa relief of Antonine date in the Palazzo det Conserva- 
tori!? and represents a man whom we may safely call a Gallus. — In his right hand he holds a 
spray of foliage and a pomegranate; in his left a bowl of fruit with a pine-cone ; about 
him are the instruments of his cult—cymbals, scourge with heads of Zeus carved on the 
handle and astragali knotted into the thongs (the pdovis wolvacrpdyodos of a Gallus in AP 
vi 234), cista, Phrygian pipes, timbrel. Long thin locks with bindings at frequent intervals 
fall on his shoulders. He wears earrings and necklace; on his head a circlet with a roundel 
of Zeus flanked on cither side by one of Attis; on his chest a pectoral shaped as a naiskos 
containing a bust of Attis. Fic. 1 is the upper part of a life-size figure which was taken 
from Rome to Paris and published by Montfaucon in 1719." It was then at the country 
seat of a M. Foucault but has since disappeared. The man wears two necklaces; on his 

- : ~ I. Toup, peyddos eodd.). a Hat. iv 76. 
i Pash 67 eT Tomer he ies Cal 5 1 
Life ane a a . = ie? cap repre et Arnob. v 6, for the 

: ; | Psa fe ine iid. 7, Ov. Met. x , al. 

? Polyb. xxi 37-5 (see Pp. 92-0- go). Livy (oawl P rT Antiquité Expl, i pl. yy from which my figure is 


one insignibus suts. an excerpt. Carcopino's suggestion (Mél.  d"Arch. 
* Scr. Hist, Aug. 17 et d’Hist. x1 237) that the statue is a forgery seems 
~ fest, Aug. 17-7. highly improbable. 


1@ Jhid. 28. 
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breast two roundels of Attis, and below them a naiskos-shaped pectoral with Attis asleep 
in the pediment, over a figure of Cybele in her crenellated headdress holding a timbrel 
and flanked, if the drawing can be trusted, by Hermes on her right and Zeus on her left. 





Fic. t, From Montfaucon, Antigquité Expl. i, pl. 4. 


To these two representations may be added a pectoral not in naiskos-form, and a naiskos 
which is not a pectoral. The first is an oval medallion worn by Laberia Felicla, a high 
priestess of the Magna Mater, and representing a bust of a bearded figure, presumably the 
Idaean Zeus. The second appears On a monument in the museum at Ostia assigned to 
the second half of the third century A.D. On the lid of the sarcophagus is the recumbent 
figure of a man who wears a Phrygian cap and has a cista at his feet; on one of two reliefs 
belonging to the same monument the same man is seen sacrificing to Cybele, on the other 
to Attis. He carries no ornaments on his breast, but in all three representations wears on 
his mght forearm a kind of armlet on which is a naiskos enshrining figures. The carvings 
are rough, but Mr G. Rickman, who has kindly examined them for me, reports that on the 
lid of the sarcophagus the naiskos contains a seated female (no doubt Cybele) who wears 
a crown and is flanked on either side by an unidentifiable standing figure; and that the 
naiskoi on the smaller reliefs appear to conform,!? 

Fortified by this information we may return to the evdurd of ‘Simonides’ (which appear 


™® Amelung Cat. of Vatican Sculpture ii G14, pl. 58. were intended for his contemplation rather than a 

™ Calza Necropoli del Porto di Roma 205, to which spectator’s. Also that in the third century pic. the 
Sir John Beazley kindly drew my attention. The ornaments worn by Cybele’s attendants would seem 
differences in the ornaments of theer men pre- sometimes at any rate to have been of gold: for in 
sumably indicate differences of sacerdotal rank, but AP vii 709 Alexander Actol. makes Aleman say that 
we know next to nothing of the organisation, On if he had remained in his native Lydia xéprag ifr ti 
Archigalli see Carcopino, jac, cit. dy 1) paxéia: | ypveogdpos. The priest from Pessinus 

“' [ note in passing that on the armlets the figures who appeared before the Senate in 102 B.C. was 
in the naiskei have their heads towards the man's wearing ypucoiy re arépavor txepusyéOn Kai axodiy 
wrist, their feet towards his elbow, as though they avdivny dutypvoor (Diod. xxxvi 6). 
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again in Antistius) and the @aAduy of Dioscorides, on both of which the commentaries of 
Jacobs and Dibner are silent. The translators, Latin, English, French, agree that evévra 
are garments, and as Galli on sacrificing their manhood assumed female dress,!* their 
costume, as well as their long hair, was distinctive. All the same, it does not appear very 
likely that it would be dedicated, and since the word means merely ‘things put on’ and 1s 
used, for instance, of armour!® and fillets,*° I suggest with some confidence that it here 
means ‘trappings’ and refers to the réro: and ornaments we have been considering. 
@adduy is more difficult. Lapaume (in Dibner) translates aedem, and Waltz ‘sanctuaire’, 
but the conjunction of timbrel with a shrine as yet non-existent is awkward, and Waltz was 
reduced to translating dvrifepua: ‘je fais voeu de te consécrer’, Paton, no doubt feeling this 
difficulty, said ‘I dedicate to thee my holy thalame’, adding in a footnote “These were recep- 
tacles in which the organs of these castrated priests were deposited’. He cited no authority 
but was, I suppose, relying on Nic. Al. 7, where Nicander, speaking of Cyzicus, says WX Te 
‘Peins | AoBpiys Oaddua: re Kai dpyacripiwy “Arrew, and his scholiast explains that lo8piwor 
ig a mountain near Cyzicus, and the @aAaa: are Tomo epi troyews avaretevor Tj ‘Péa 
Grov exreuvépevot Ta aldoia KxareriBevro of ra “Arras wal 7H ‘Péa Aatpetovres. But 
Nicander’s @aAdpa: are places, not receptacles, and they lend no support to this inter- 
pretation; moreover we are told by Prudentius, and could have guessed without being 
told, that the act of mutilation itself constituted a dedication of these relics to the goddess, 
and the scholiast’s xarer(Mevro does not encourage the belief that the devotee retained 
them.** 

The word §aAdjy (-jzat) is used of secret places—tairs of animals,” the cave of Trophonius 
at Lebadea,2* and, more surprisingly, ré7ot tepoi Atocxoupaw.™ Nicander and Dioscorides 
alone use the word in connexion with Cybele, but as Dioscorides calls his hero Kupéags 
faAapywodos and Rhianus in AP vi 173 uses the same word of a female votary, fokauy may 
have had more connexion with the cult than now appears.** Dioscorides wrote ipip oat 
faAdpny .. . xai AaAdynua | robo . . . dv7iHepae and since the demonstrative may go with both 
nouns, and ipijv be proleptic, he could mean ‘I dedicate this cave to be sacred to you’. | 
think however that we should consider whether PaAduy does not denote one of the «véura, 
namely a naiskos-ornament such as those described above. The word is no doubt more 
suitable to a cave or grotto in which Cybele was worshipped (as at Cyzicus) than to an 
architectural facade, but the name would remain after pious hands had embellished its 
setting. One thinks of Lourdes and the Sacro Speco at Subiaco, It is true that we do 
not know what the rvo. and zpoornfidia worn by Galli in the second century B.c, were 
like and cannot be sure that naiskoi were among them, but there 1s nothing improbable in 
the supposition, and pectoral and tambourine make a much more congruous pair than 
cave and tambourine. 

Whether the @aAdp7 is or is not part of the votary’s outfit, the timbrel is so, and so are 
évSurd and wAd«apor in ‘Simonides’; and since they are marks of vocation their dedication 
is surprising, for to part with them would most naturally mean that the dedicators were 


18 @ydveyitow says Antipater of his hero. 

Eur. J.4. 1079- 

2° Eur. Jon 294, fillets round the omphalos; and 
Troad, 257, worn by Cassandra, no doubt, as Beazley 
points out, on the neck (cf. Aesch. Ag. 1265). 

"| Peristeph, x 1066; Schol. Luc. p. Go (Rabe) says 
they were dedicated to Attis. 

2 Arnob. v 14 might imply that they were buried, 
as also a mysterious gloss in Hesychius, Qaddpar 
otiAa émixelperat toiz aidoiow Tor LTaacteoY. 

= E.g. Od. v 432. 

* Eur. Jon gog. The word is there plural and 


shows that Nicander’s faidaa: need not be more 
than one sanctuary. 

™ Aci. Dion. fr. 199, Phot. and Ammon. s.c. [In 
that sense the word is said to be oxytone. According 
to Ammonius this information comes from Tryphon; 
it is therefore of respectable antiquity. 

® In 173 (Rbhianus) a female votary on retirement 
deposits her hair at the shrine; ef. 165. In view of 
the three epigrams mentioned above Wilamowitz ought 
not to have said (fell. Dicht. 11 293) that castration 
sentenced a man to the service for life. In 2q4 the 
retiring Gallus seems to be a mere novice (rertrouog). 
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abandoning the service of the 
mavedpevos pavins, dedicates 


cymbals, pipes, 
(Philip), Avuconrijpa yypdeas wéSa, the same ex 


goddess. Thus in AP vi 51 (anon.) a Gallus, yaAxoritrov 
timbrels, knives, and hair: another in o4 
cept the hair (as he is old perhaps he has 


none); and in 234 (Ericius) a third, é« Aveoas apria ravoduevos, timbrels, scourge, cymbals, 
and hair. That can hardly be the implication here, for these two Galli cannot be so 


ungrateful as to abandon 


the service of a goddess who has just rescued them from lions. 
Some other dedications in AP vi however present a similar 


problem. When workmen 


dedicate the tools of their trade they most commonly do so because they are retiring from 
it, but there are epigrams in which huntsmen,?’ a farmer (41), women (288), and others 
(118, 305) add to such dedications a prayer that they may be more successful in future; 
and since they are therefore not going out of business they might be supposed to need its 
implements. A modern might take them to church to be blessed and retain possession of 
them, but if that was ancient practice also, the language of some of the epigrams makes it 


plain that they do not envisage it.*4 


It is possible that we are to think of representations 


or models of the objects (like the model oxen in 40), a view favoured by 288, where the 


gilts are €pyow éx dexdras, or of discarded specimens, 


but the dedication of hair (at any 


rate) rules out such an explanation in the case of the Galli, and I cannot solve the problem. 
The poem of Dioscorides raises some other questions, to which partial answers may be 

found. Dioscorides calls his hero [Nos (v 8), but his opening words are: 

Adpdus Tecowderros amd Dovyos Hed ixdobar 

exdpuw powopevay Sos avépoun tpiya 

ayvos “Arvs, KuBédns Gadaprrodos. 
"Arvs is the name of several members of the Lydian royal family;2* the godling of the 
Phrygian cult is called “Arrys and “Arnis, and we have already met this word as the name 


or title, not of the godling, but of a high dignitary of the cult at Pessinus.2° 
Strabo (xii 567) the priests at Pessinus ré raAaidy pev duvdorat tives Foav, 
letters written by Eumenes II to an Attis in 163 B.c.™ 


According to 
and we possess 
In Catullus’s poem (ixiti) however 


Attis, though introduced by that name even before his self-mutilation, is evidently neither 
the godling™ nor an important functionary but a novice who takes the name of his patron 


deity as Bdxyot take the name of theirs.™4 


“Aus in Dioscorides is generally, and I think 


rightly, equated with "“Arrys, “Arnis, and might therefore be either godling or devotee. There 
is however among the varied accounts of Attis one which appears to be in Dioscorides’s 
mind, According to Hermesianax*’ Attes was the son of a Phrygian named Calaus and 
was born impotent (od rexvowods: note that Dioscorides says that he was ayvos, not that 


he was castrated). 


* 13, with the imitations (tt, 15 f, 179-87). 

* 118, 152, 183, gos, 

*” Hdt. i 7, 34, 94; vii 27, 74; Strab. v 219, 221. 
According to Strabo one of them was father of 
Tyrrhenus who led the Lydian settlers to Etruria. 
Hence perhaps the plainly fictitious Atys king of 
Alba (Liv. i 3.8), of Virg. Aen. v 508. 

** Polyb, xxi 37.5 (see p. go). For Barden, 
another priestly tithe in that passage, see Diod. 
xxxvi 6; Phot. Afar. 17. 

™ Ditt. O.C.1.8. 915. The title occurs elsewhere 
in inscriptions both Greck and Latin. 

ses 190: Hepding 


™ See on ths point Kroll Catulfus 
Alttis 140; Wilamowitz Hell. Dich, ii 2q2, 

* In this porm, which no doubt reflects a Hellen- 
istic original guessed by Wilamowitz to he by 
Callimachus (see Pfeiffer on Call. Jr. 761), Attis 


When he grew up he removed to Lydia and Avévis épya eréde 


lands in Phrygia from foreign parts, is seized with 
enthusiasm, and, unmanning himself, puts himself 
at the head of a band of devotees, who reach the 
house of Cybele and fall asleep exhausted. Attis 
wakes disillusioned, and making his way to the coast 
mourns for the life of a Greek youth which he has 
lost, until a lion, detached from her carnage for the 
purpose by Cybele, chivvies him back to his duties. 
In Dioscorides too the lion does not appear until 
enthusiasm has cooled (dypea d adrod | Aptly N ade 
wevpata Geopoplnc). Whether vi is ue than 
a coincidence I will not guess. It is hard to see why 
Dioscorides introduces this point, and, if his meaning 
is that the lion is reminding Atys of a task which he 
was about to shirk, it is far from clear. 

* Cf, Rohde Psyche? ii 14, 26, 

™ Fr. 8 ap, Paus. vii 17.9. 
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pntpds, és ToootTo AKwv rap’ abry Tysis os Ain abty veneijoarra bv emi ra Epya ememdusias raw 
AvSaw, which killed a lot of Lydians and Attis with them; for which reason the inhabitants 
of Pessinus will not eat pork. The story is no more than outlined, but it is plain that Attis, 
whether godling or devotee, before setting out had been, like Atys in Dioscorides, in the 
service of Cybele at Pessinus, which was, as Cicero says, sedes domictliumque Matris Deorum.™ 
It is also plain, if I am right in connecting the two passages, why in the epigram Atys was 
going to Sardis. He was on an important missionary journey, and like the Galli in Polybius 
(see p. 89), who were also on official business, should have been wearing tumo: and 
xpoornfisiov. I hope that the latter was a naiskos-pectoral known to Atys as his GaAayy. 
There is no indication in what work Hermesianax wrote about Attes or what else he 
said, but he belonged seemingly to the first generation of Hellenistic poets and provides 
our earliest informative reference to Attes.2° The t was a native of Colophon and 
therefore likely to have been well informed about Lydia,** but beyond that all must be 
guesswork and I shall add two comments only. The Gallus-lion episode is, as we have 
seen, a familiar theme with Hellenistic epigrammatists, but the other epigrams show no 
point of contact with Hermesianax and I should guess that Dioscorides borrowed from him 
a setting for the story but not the story itself. Secondly, it would be an odd coincidence if 
the only place in Greek in which the Phrygian is called “Arus*° should set him on his way to 
Lydia, where the name is known in other connexions. There is no evidence that Herme- 
sianax called him by that name, though the fact that Pausanias, reporting Hermesianax, 
calls him “Az7ys does not prove that Hermesianax did so, for Pausanias is retailing facts about 
Attes in connexion with a cult at Dyme in Achaea, where he was so named, and might not 
have concerned himself with a slight variation in the name. However that may be, I 
should guess that somebody connected, or wished to connect, the Phrygian with persons 
of the Lydian royal house called Atys. The best known of these, at any rate to us, is the son 
of Croesus, who, in Herodotus’s familiar story (i 34), was accidentally killed when hunting a 
boar which was ravaging Lydia. Hermesianax's Phrygian was killed by a boar which was 
similarly engaged. ‘The stories are not identical, but I think that Ed. Meyer" and Hepding™ 
were right in calling attention to their resemblance. 
A. 5. F. Gow. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
established: see Visser Gétter ow. Awlie im Pol. 


% So also more briefly the scholium on Nic. Al. 8 
without reference to Hermesianax or Lydia. Attes 
is there a shepherd with whom Rhea falls in love. 

a? Har, resp. 28. 

38 Theopomp, Com. fr. 27 and Dem. xvii 260 are 
obscure and tell us nothing. 

2® The known connexions of Dioscorides are all 
with Egypt, where also the cult of the Mijryp Gedy was 


Alexandr, 4. 

4° In late Latin Afs and gen. Alteos occur (see 
Ther. LL. ii 1147). Steph. Byz. s.v. "Arrddvda spells 
the Lydian name “Arre;. Neither fact however 
scoms to me important. 

4! RE ib aob2, 

a2 Aitis 101, 
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Geds. Tuya ayaia. 
Ads Babuwdets Fue - epi dw Aéyorr: rot @npaio[e] 
Fadevddpas Et@urdcis, Srws & moks épberar wat d 6a] 
pos etruyye 6 Kupavaiww, dwoddper trois Onpaiogs + 
du wokripav Kara Ta waTpia, Ta of Tpéyovot eroujoa 
ro, ot te Kupavay xalreijicctay Orjpable Kal of ev Ghipat [pe] 
vorres, KaGes “AmdAAwy éhaxe Barron Kal trois Onp[ai] 
ois ToLs KaToifam Kupavay ebruyer eupevorras rofiz] 
opxiows, Ta of Tpoyovot €vojcarro abrol wor’ abros, dna 
Tay amoxiay anéareAAov ara Tay éemizafw ra “Ama[A] 
Auwvos TH "Apyayera - ayalla reyat - dedoyGar rai Saye] - 
Karapetvar Onpatos toap wodmpav eal ey Kupdvat «{a] 
Ta 7a atra - movetofa: b€ mavras Onpaiovs ros emdnjte| ov ] 
tas €y Kupdva: rov airov dpxov, Gpmep rot dAAow wor 
€ duwpkwoay * Kai Karagrapev és duAdv wal marpar és be 
évija éramjas. Karaypdder 8¢ rode 76 thdduopa ev oraA[ av] 
Avydivar, Géuer ray ordAay és 76 lapdv matpanov Ta 
‘AroMuvos 7 [Tufics, Kataypader Kal To OpKioy €> Tay oraAfavl, 
TO of olkiaTijpes Emovjoarro KatramAevoavres AiBtavbe [ov] 
p Barron Orjpabe Kupdvavde. Té «a dvdAwpa ro dene és t[ar A] 
doy 7) €s Tay Karaypadar, of émurrdvres emi Tos avoAgyos [xo] 
pucdoter amo tav "Ama\Auvos rpoadSaw. 

“Opxwor sar olkiTipwr, 
[ESofe rae exxAnoiat - drei "AndAwy abropariter Blar] 
Tux Kai Onpaiois avoi[atai] Kupdvav, dpurrov Soxet On| pat 
olis adwordpmev és tay [Aif|vav Bérrou per apyayéray 
Tle wat BactArja - éraipovs 5€ robs Onpaiovs whev - éni rae foal 
«jai rat cuoiat wAey Kata tév olxov, vidw be eva, maraAlé] 
yeoPai rle aro Tey ypu drdvraw] robs 7Bavras, kal rv [4A 
Alay @npaiww edevbépos, [6 xa AR], Adv. Al pev bE Ka Kare x[av] 
Tt Tay oixigiay of diowot, THY OlKelu TOY wararAcor| ra] 
terepov els AiBvay nai moArias Kai TyLdp weddy[ ev] 
kai pis rds ddeordrw dmodayydvey, Ai b€ xa pn war[ ey] 
wrt Tav olkiclay nde of Onpatol pw Svvarras emimoupe 
v, GMa avayads ayfawre ern emi mévre, ex ras yas anipfer] 
adiéws Giipavde éxi ra abray ypiara xal yeu wolidr 
as, “O 5€ wa pi) Aije wAew drrocreMoloas tas méAwos, Gaval ar] 
Hos Tévrat Kai 7a yprjara €orw atroo Saydaa. ‘O be dx 
obexdpevos 7) dditluy i} marip vidv a ddeAdeds ddeA 
peov wawetras dep 6 pt) Adww mAdv. “Emi rovros Gpxia én 
ovjoarto of re adret jeevor[r]es Kal of awAdovres olmiforre 
Ss kal dpas émowjoarro Tos Taira mapBeavras Kal jer ep 
peevovras 7) Téa €AMBvat olkedvrwy 3 Tay abret piev 
ovraw. Kypivos mAdocavres xodoods Katéxaov ea 
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45 pewpevos warres cuverforres Kat avdpes Kat yurain 


es Kal maldes Kai TaLdiowas * TOpL pe7) €upLevovTa TovTOLS 
Tois dpkiowg aAAa wapBedvra KaTraAe(Beotat vw Kat Ka 
Tapper wmomep Tos KOAOGOS, KOL GUTOV Kal yovor KaL yp) 
pera. Toto dé dupévoww tora tots dpxiois Kai Tots 
wAdout €AABiav x[ai] tLois pe |owo €v Grjpar fuer woAA 
a Kai dyafla wai ad[rots wat yolvors. 
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In the years immediately following the discovery of the “Stele dei Fondatori’ at Cyrene 
(SEG ix 3)! considerable work was done on it, especially on the text, though the condition 
of this is still not entirely satisfactory. Some attempt was also made to establish whether 
the dpxiov raw olkionjpew»v, which is included in the fourth-century Cyrenacan inscription, 
may be taken for what it claims to be, namely a seventh-century decree of Thera arranging 
for the foundation of the colony at Cyrene. The two main works devoted to this were 
articles by Ferri? and Ferrabino.* Neither of these can be said to give a final or satisfactory 
picture, and in fact scholarly opinion has for the most part simply followed Wilamowitz’s 
conclusion, given in his short note appended to the first publication," that the dpxiov was 
invented for this occasion and is comparable with the later «riows Maysnoias.* The most 
that they allow the dpxov is to represent a fifth-century source for Theraean history, used 
both by Herodotos and the composer of this document. Mciggs is an exception in believing 
‘the main substance of the document . . . to be original’.* 

If the document were original it would be unique as a public decree of considerable 
length dating from the seventh century arranging a most important historical event. The 
Greek epigraphist, the Greek historian and anyone with special interests in Greek colontsa- 
tion must all regard a decision on the authenticity of the dpxsov as highly desirable. Why, 
therefore, has a thorough discussion of the matter not appeared? It must be cither because 
it is so obviously a forgery that an immediate decision is possible, or because there is not 
sufficient evidence or material on which to base a firm conclusion. We have almost no 
analogous material from so early a period, nor have we, to my knowledge, analogous epi- 
graphical texts which quote much older documents. Thus the obvious and normal argu- 
ments from analogy are denied to scholars. So it is perhaps a dangerous or thankless task 
to investigate the authenticity of the dpxov. But since it does not seem that the document 
can be lightly dismissed as a forgery, an attempt at a comprehensive discussion of the 
problem may at least pay due recognition to its importance to any student of early Greek 
history, even if no absolutely clear-cut conclusion emerges. At least the ground needs 
clearing of false notions and the relevant considerations need to be revealed.* 

In outline the plan of this paper is as follows. ‘First, a discussion of the spxiov and the 
literary tradition about Cyrene’s foundation, especially Herodotos’ account; with this goes 
closely Ferrabino’s thesis, which needs refutation but has apparently not yet received it;* 


This follows Oliverio’s text published in His. di. 
Fil. vi (1928) 222-32. Many of Oliverio’s readings 
and reconstructions were seriously and sensibly 
challenged by Ferri, Historia iii (1929) 989-6. 

2 4bA, Berl. Akad. Phil. Hist. Al. 1925, no. 5, 19-24. 

2 Riv. a. Fil. vi (1928) 250-4. 

4 Aba. Beri. Akad. Phil. Hist. Al. 1925, 00. 5, 30-40. 

6 Sec, ¢.¢., Busolt-Swoboda, Grirch. Staatskunde 1 
1265 n. 9; Bengtson, Griech, Geschichte. (Munich, 1950) 
90 n. 2; Chamoux, Cyréne sous [a monarchie des Battiades 
(Paris, 1952) 100 ff. 

* Thus Wilamowitz, who implies this when he 
says that the document shows that an account of her 


old history existed on Thera in the fifth century, and 
Chamoux. ? Bury, History of Greece? (1951) BO2. 

® [ should like to take this opportunity of thanking 
those who read an earlier discusspon of this document 
ancl helped me with suggestions and criticisms, 
namely Sir Frank Adcock, the late Professor A. W. 
Gomme, Professor A. Momigliano, and Mr R. Meiggs. 
I am particularly indebted to Professor A. Andrewes 
for painstaking and encouraging criticism. Responsi- 
bility for all errors and failings remains my own. 

* Chamoux, 109 n. 3, does mot consider Ferra- 
bino’s arguments convincing, but provides no detailed 
discussion of them. 
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secondly, the relevant general considerations about forgeries, documents from the early 
period and its history, together with arguments from analogy; thirdly, discussion of the 
detailed internal material of the text itself; and, finally, a concluding section which will also 
include further discussion of the relationship between our document and Herodotos. 

The inscription SEG ix 3 is the record of a decree of the people of Cyrene providing 
that the Theraeans should have equal citizenship in Cyrene according to the agreement 
which (they said) was made at the time the colony was sent out. They also arrange for 
the publication of this agreement with the decree; so we have the so-called dpkiv Tw 
oimatiper, which purports to be the decree of Thera providing for the establishment of the 
colony. 

[t can easily be shown that the character and contents of the dpxwov are, in general, in 
agreement with the literary tradition about Cyrene’s foundation. The article on ‘Kyrene’ 
in RE was published just before the discovery of our inscription; in fact it is there regretted 
(col. 159) that inscriptions from Cyrene are few, and the hope is expressed that some will 
come to light in the new excavations. The very swift fulfilment of this hope did not, 
however, invalidate anything written in this article (157 f.) on the foundation of the colony. 
The historical deductions from the partly mythical account in Herodotos, iv 145-9, that 
the colony was sent out under pressure of economic necessity, that Battos was its founder, 
that Delphi played an important part in the events—all these were confirmed by our 
inscription. The discussion of the relation of the decree to the literary tradition does not, 
therefore, involve attempts to reconcile large inconsistencies, and this agreement on funda- 
mentals gives us at least this encouraging beginning: the principal circumstances of the 
enterprise may be accepted as truly represented by decree and literary tradition. But the 
decree could still have been invented in accordance with literary records, in which case it 
does not rank as an independent source and the literary tradition is only in a superficial way 
confirmed by it. 

Ferri and Ferrabino concerned themselves with the origin of the dpxwyv, whether it was 
Theraean or Cyrenaean. This is important because Herodotos’ account shows differences 
between the traditions from Cyrene and Thera, and, since the decree purports to be 
Theraean, it is naturally all the more suspect if it can be shown to represent the Cyrenacan 
tradition, Ferri supported the dpxcov’s claim to come from Thera, while Ferrabino 
attacked his work and tried to prove the origin to be Cyrenaean. The argument naturally 
rests on the difference in the two traditions given by Herodotos, so this difference must be 
examined first. Those who have interested themselves in Herodotos’ sources have discussed 
this matter, Jacoby, for instance, RE ii 436, distinguishes chapters 150-3 as Theraean 
and 154-6 as Cyrenaean. But I believe that greater precision can be attained, which is my 
excuse for treating the subject again, 

The Theracan account of the oracles preceding the expedition is given in iv 150-3, 
This takes one from Delphi's first command to found a city in Libya (150.3), given to King 
Grinnos, to the time when the expedition sailed. Once, however, Herodotos has related 
the departure, he says (154.1) radra dé Onpain Adyovo, ra 6" eridowma roo Adyou cupdéporrat 
76m Gnpaior Kupyvaioun, Kupyvatos yap ra mept Bdrrov oldapds opodoydover Onpainot. 
From this point to chapter 156.1 we are given the Cyrenaean account of the oracles and 
events leading up to the departure of the expedition. In this, it is true, the only real point 
of similarity between the two accounts is the unvarying advice of Delphi.!® 

But the point that should stand out from Herodotos’ words is that it is only on this part 


“The Cyrenaean account is dismissed by sentiment, (2) unfavourable to. the Battiads, whose 
Chamoux, 95 ff, as a collection of fictional appen- rule had ended comparatively recently. This obser- 
dages, while Legrand (Hérodutr iv, Bude, 1945, vation is relevant to the question of the name Battos, 
158 ff.) suggests with reason that Herodotos’ infor- to be discussed below. 
mants at Cyrene were (1) favourable to national 
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of the story that the two accounts diverged. It is notable that in the account of the later 
adventures of the colonists (157-8) Battos is scarcely mentioned, The Pythian speaks 
to the colonists, not to Battos alone (157.2), and this part of the story is clearly not to 
Herodotos ta wepi Barrov. My submission is therefore that Herodotos proceeded as follows. 
He found that the two accounts differed in the events preceding the departure. So he 
gave the Theraean version up to the departure, then interposed the Cyrenaean version, and 
after that related ra ériAorra tod Adyov, on which the two accounts agreed. ‘There 1s one 
very strong piece of support for this interpretation of Herodotos’ words. The end of the 
Theraean version is formed by the information that they despatched two penteconters to 
the island of Platea (153). In the passage 156.2, where we come to the actual departure, 
after the account of the Cyrenacan tradition, the information 1s the same: avéoreAAov pera 
ratra row Barrov of Qypaios dto wevryKovrépam, This single repetition shows exactly 
where the variation in the two accounts ended.“ 

Both Fern and Ferrabino failed to see the true scope of the difference in the two tradi- 
tions, and much of their work is spoilt by this misunderstanding of Herodotos. With this 
firm basis attained comparisons between the decree and Herodotos’ account can be made 
with confidence, and we may proceed to take Ferrabino’s arguments in detail (1 follow 
Ferrabino’s numbering of his arguments). 

In argument 1 Ferrabino says (p. 250) that the phrase of the decree (24 f.) “AnoAAwy 
atroparifer Bldr|ran wai Qnpaiors amo[xifa:] Kupavay corresponds to a typical element 
in the Cyrenaean tradition, seen in the passages Hdt. iv 155.3 and Pind. Pyth. 4.60 ff, whereas 
the tradition of Thera said that the oracle was given to Grinnos (Hdt.iv 150.2). This argu- 
ment is scarcely conclusive. It is true that we are dealing here with the events about 
which the two traditions differed, but even the Theraean account leaves it perfectly possible, 
or even probable, that the Theraeans could think of Delphi's advice being given to Battos. 
Already in 150.3 Grinnos points out Battos to the god, and by the ume he comes to sail 
there has been another visit to the oracle (151.1), and their choice of him as 7yée and 
Baowleds (153) makes it probable that he had visited the god in person for advice like other 
oikists. 

Argument 2 concerns the word Kupavay, where one would expect Libya. Ferrabino 


did not see them as such, for he does not include the 


“4 Macan (Herodotus ir-ci vol. ii 265 ff.) attempted 
to show the scope of the discrepancy in the traditions, 
but, though he is partly right, I do not think he is 
completely so. He writes ‘the discrepant traditions 
concern only the actual foundation story of the 
Libyan colony, the person of the founder and the 
action of the first adventurers’; he then give) a 
perfectly adequate account of the differences and 
similarities in the two accounts of Battos and Delphi. 
But his statement (p. 266) ‘it is not perfectly clear at 
what point exactly the “Kyrenean’” story s con- 
ecived by Herodotus as ceasing to contradict the 
“Theracan”’’ is, | think, unfair to Herodotos, who, 
as I have tried to show, does make the matter clear. 
The reason for Macan’s statement is his belief that 
the variation must go down at least to the abandon- 
ment of Platea. For the procedure whereby they 
left one of their number behind, the rest applying 
to Delphi (147.1), seems to him to be a variant 
account of the action described in the Theracan story 
(151.3), where Korobios is left behind by the recon- 
naissance party. At first sight these no doubt look 
like varying accounts of the same event. But if we 
take them as such difficulties arise. (1) Herodotos 
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event in the material on which the two traditions 
differed, the limits of which are, as has been shown, 
clear. (2) It would leave the Theracan account 
without an explanation of the move from Platea to 
Cyrene, whereas if we assume that the agreed account 
is resumed at 156.2 aAmourtes dé é¢ tre Aafenr obra, 
both accounts tell a complete story, though the 


Theracan would have two occasions on which a man 


was left behind. A possible explanation of this 
might be that it was a regular procedure in stories of 
colonial foundations, It is better, I feel, to assume 
two events than to reject Herodotos’ exposition of 
the tradition. The differences are large cnough, 
viz.: in 151.9 Korobios is left behind by a recon- 
naissance party, in 157.1 the man is left behind after 
two years’ occupation by the colonists; the man 
Korobios is not a Theraean in 151.3, the unnamed 
individual of 157.1 is one of the colonists; in the first 
pamage the spies return cagerly to Thera, in the 
second the colonists appeal dispiritedly to Delphi. 
One cannot deny, however, that in accounts with 
many mythical trimmings repetitions and confusions 
could occur. 
E 
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himself finds it surprising, but points out that it too corresponds to the tradition of Cyrene 
(Hdt. iv 156.2 and Pindar). This is a point of detailed wording which will be considered 
later. It need only be said here that it seems very doubtful if this could be said to be 
distinctively part of the Cyrenacan tradition. Pindar can be discounted; a poet writing 
when the city had long been established would easily fall into the anachronism, if it is 
one, whatever the origin of his material. As for the single occurrence of the name Cyrene 
in Herodotos’ Cyrenaean version (156.2) and absence from the Theracan, this seems more 
likely to be chance than a true difference, especially as the Theraean tradition told of con- 


siderable previous information about the area to be colonised (151.2-153). The use of the 
word Avparay may be relevant to the whole question of the document's authenticity, but 
it seems too flimsy an argument when used to try to prove that the document represents the 


Cyrenacan, not the Theraean, tradition. 


Ferrabino’s argument 3 could be significant, however, if admissible. He asserts that 
the general similarity between the ‘pseudo-Theraean’ decree of our inscription and that in 
Herodotos" is offset by three fundamental differences in detail. ‘This argument involves 
discussion of the passage in the épxvov where the text is most difficult to establish. 

Oliverio’s text (27 ff.) runs as follows: emi rae tale «jai rat Guoias wAev Kara tow olor, uidv 
6€ éva, xaraA[é]yeobal le amd ray Xupaw ardrvraw] tobs Béiwras, eal Tdae [qAA]aw Onpaicor 


clevbépos, [6 Ka Am], wAdv. 


The two important problems are 


the arrangement of the 


phrases (or punctuation) and the filling of the one gap of any length. The latest and best 


discussion of this problem is by 
the choice of words for the large gap, 


Wilhelm," 


and though uncertainty must remain about 
his ordering and explanation of the phrases seems 
convincing. He sees that the 8 after uid» must 


mark a division between that phrase 


and the preceding one ( although it need not be adversative), so that Oliverio’s caradlé}yeoPas 
must govern viov de €va; a verb needs to be found to govern Tovs 7Parras, and some qualli- 


fication for vidv 6 fea. These considerations 
Tat ivale «jai rae Guoia: wAdv, xara tap olxow - 


led him to propose the following text: én! 
niow d¢ éva xaradlé|yerta: r[@ otxw éxaore, 


whey €] rods Paras -xrA. This text may be used as a basis for discussion and is unlikely 


to be very far from the sense and wording of the original." 
From this text the decree’s decision was that one son should sail from each family, that 
they should be young men, and that of the remaining Theraeans anyone could join the 


expedition. We may now turn to 
between the dpxtov and Herodotos’ decree. 


Ferrabino’s three fundamental differences of detail 


He asseris that Herodotos states that the lot was applied in each of the seven villages, 


whereas in the decree xara vip olwow, 


This last phrase should probably not be taken with 


xaraléeyeotat, as we have seen, but even if it were there is no difference here, for Ferrabino 
has misread Herodotos. His words (adeAdedv re an’ aéeldeod mépwev) show clearly that 


we are dealing with families here no less than in the decree. 


that we come to villages. 


"iv 153. This assumes that the passage repre- 
sents an actual decree of Thera, as I show to be 
probable below, 

™ Griech. Inschr, Rechilichen Inhallts (Athens, 1951) 
Lat fe 

M There still remains the difficulty of exactly 
interpreting «ard tor olxor. Neither Chamoux’s 
translation (equal rights ‘pour chaque famille’; 
Pp. 107) nor Oliverio’s (‘con equali diritti navigare da 
ciascuna casa’; p, 227) really represent the ward. 
Wilhelm’s paraphrase (p. 6) is as follows: ‘Gemiiss 
der Zugehérigkeit cines jeden zu seinem olxez, 
gewisermasen als Vertreter dersclben." And to 
support this historically he adduces the parallel 


It is after this (re. . . nai) 


It is true that Herodotos’ words, if pressed, are not exactly 


Arpt. Pol. 1265b, 12 ff., where the Corinthian law: 
giver Pheidon is said to have thought that the number 
of houses (families) should remain equal. The 
parallel seems admissible historically, but one 
wonders if card Tév olxer can bear so much. Gram- 
matically it must mean either ‘by family’ (LS7 s.v. 
xara B) though the plural would be more usual (see 
examples ibid.) or ‘for their home’ (.LS87 B ‘direction 
towards an object’) though this seems redundant, or 
something like ‘according to house (family), ete.’ 
(£87 iv), which is the way Wilhelm takes it. This 
last scems best, but it must be noted that the cxpres- 
sions with ward in this sense are slightly different, 
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equivalent to the épxiov's viev dé &a, It is generally thought that they mean one brother 
out of every two." Given Greek ideas about families," it is unlikely that the different 
wording would often produce a different result, and in fact it seems better to take the words 
as Herodotos’ way of expressing the same provision rather than a fundamental difference. 
For the general similarity of the provisions is more striking than their difference. 

Ferrabino’s second difference rests partly on his reading +[@ ofkw éxaorw warras] rovs 
7Paeras, which he interprets as meaning a choice by age in the families; while Herodotos 
says that the choice was by lot. In fact Ferrabino’s reading makes very difficult sense 
immediately after ‘one son per family’, and 78avras can scarcely mean ‘the youngest’ and 
represent the method of choice. This difference therefore seems inadmissible. ‘The only 
difference is that Herodotos has mentioned lot while the dpxtov does not. This point will 
merit consideration later, but it is not part of Ferrabino’s argument. 

Ferrabino says (p. 251) that the third difference is Herodotos’ omission of the provision 
for volunteers. This has no argumentative force. Herodotos’ silence could show that he 
thought such a provision unnecessary to mention; it was probably common to all such 
enterprises; but it 1s idle to look for reasons for an omission of this sort, or to argue from it. 
Thus Ferrabino fails to convince me of his three fundamental differences in detail between 
the opxior and the Herodotean decree. 

Ferrabino’s argument 4 (p. 251) is rendered completely invalid by a proper understand- 
ing of the scope of the difference between the Theraean and Cyrenacan traditions, such as 
I hope to have given above. He says that the provision for return in the Gpxtov (34-7), 
though it does not agree exactly with Herodotos’ account of the attempted return (156.3), 
does give this account its ‘logical presupposition’, while the Theracan account does not 
admit such a pact or its violation. Ferri’s explanation of this (p. 23) is that the Theraean 
account, whether publicly inscribed or simply traditional, avoided every unpleasantness. 
But the account of the attempted return, if the view expressed above is correct, is not part 
of the story on which the traditions diverged," and this comparison with Herodotos has 
therefore no bearing on the question of the origin of the decree. 

Ferrabino’s fifth argument (p. 251) concerns the dialect of the dpxcov. He asserts that 
it is Cyrenaean not Theraean.* The questions of the changes which might be made in 
republishing a document of another state will be discussed below, and these include dialect. 
Here I need only anticipate by saying that there are enough examples to show that the 
dialect could be altered to that of the publishing state, and so does not in itself determine 
the origin of the document. In view of this discussion the conclusion must be that Ferra- 
bino’s thesis fails; it cannot be said that the opxiov represents exclusively the Cyrenacan 
tradition. 

The second main division of this study, what I would call general considerations, may 
seem to some extent to float in the air, because it precedes the detailed discussion of the 
internal evidence, but for purposes of arrangement it 1s better for it to come first. 

In any question of authenticity sound method demands that the burden of proof is with 
those who argue against it. Hence this paper will mostly consist of an evaluation of argu- 
ments against the cpxov's authenticity. Those who have doubted the spx:ov’s authenticity 
have assumed cither that it was forged for the occasion or that it was taken from previous 
records, which is simply to date the forgery further back. Apart from the acceptance of the 


18 See, c.g., Legrand, 171 n. 1, who would amend not ge re where the two accounts diverged, 
= | tite eid tell in¢ Herodotos '" spite of statement on p. 93. 
coll conse enema rcs  T have discussed this matter with Miss K. 
icles si Hl crane Forbes, who is working on the dialect of Cyrene, and 
“ E.g. Hesiod, Works and Days 376. [ gather that there are many difficulties in the dialect 
17 Chamoux, 98, also considers this to be part of of the dpxor. But this is not immediately relevant 
the Cyrenaean account. This suggests that he has for my purposes here, as I hope to show. 
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opxiov's authenticity these two exhaust the possibilities of its origin: if false it is either an 
epigraphical forgery or the creation of a chronicle, a literary invention. These two possi- 
bilities may be examined in turn. 

If it was forged for the occasion we must consider its relation to the occasion. The 
Cyrenaeans decide to give Theraeans full citizen rights in Cyrene according to the ancient 
agreement. This is apparently one-sided and led Ferrabino (p. 253) to conjecture that 
the renewal of an old privilege was made by Cyrene in order to make for good relations 
with the second Athenian League, to which Thera belonged.” Zhebelioff,*" suggesting a 
later date, would connect it with Alexander's friendly agreement with Cyrene." The 
choice between these dates cannot be made on purely epigraphical grounds.*? But it is 
hard to see why Thera should come into the agreement between Alexander and Cyrene, 
and Ferrabino’s connexion with the second Athenian League is ingenious but far-fetched. 
It is probably safer to leave conjectures and look at the internal evidence. 

The document makes it plain that the giving is all on the Cyrenaean side because the 
old agreement was felt to be binding. The exact connexion of 4 f., amodduev tots Qnpaios 
Tan ToOMTpAY Kara Ta wat pa is with the provision of the dpxvov (30 ff.) ad pév 5€ xa xardyl ew] r: 
rav oixiciay of drool, Tov otkelww Toy karamAéor[ra] dorepov és AiBdar nal wodtrpias Kal 
Tipap meddylew| nal yas ras adeamdrew aroAayyavew, but the whole tenor of the document 
‘makes it unnecessary to look for further reasons for the Cyrenaean action. If the dpxor 
had such force for them it seems most unlikely that they regarded it as a forgery for the 
present occasion. 

But they could have been deceived, it might be argued. The cui bone argument seems to 
lead to the Theraeans, The Theracans could have prepared their forged agreement and 
had their ambassadors foist it on the Cyrenaecans. There is intrinsic improbability here 
too; it makes the Cyrenaeans too credulous and careless, and for a great, cosmopolitan Greek 
city much too ill-informed. Nor does the document look like a forgery for this end: to 
persuade the Cyrenaeans to give the Theraeans citizen rights. One clause only, that 
quoted above, can be referred to this object. In the rest there is no concealment of the 
forced nature of the expedition; the strictly limited right of return to Thera is not hidden 
(33-7). Even the relevant clause could have been made much more satisfactory for the 
suggested aim. As it stands, it could easily be contended that it only refers to the first years 
of the colony; for the document is arranging for the first settlement, and the return pro- 
vision, next to which it stands, is specifically limited to the first years. An intended decep- 
tion would surely have provided for a clearly permanent right for all Theraeans to settle in 
Cyrene. So much for general arguments on the assumption that it is an epigraphic 
forgery. There remains the approach from analogy. 

Epigraphical forgery occurred from time to time throughout Greek history, The 
earliest we know of is probably that by the Delphian, whose name Herodotos knew but 
would not tell, who changed the dedication on one of Crocsus’ gifts to please the Spartans.™ 
Theopompus asserted that the Treaty of Callias was a forgery because it was inscribed in 
the Ionic letters not officially introduced at Athens until the archonship of Euclides.* 
There is no need to list further examples to show that such forgeries are possible. But there 
is one inscription analogous to the dpxov, which appears so close that it demands special 
consideration. This is Jnschr. v. Magnesia no. 20. Inscribed at Magnesia ¢. 200 B.c. (ibid., 
Pp. 15) it purports to be a decree of all the Cretans conferring benefits on the colonists and 


™ See JG ii* 1.179, /7. c, lines 9 and 11, which can ™ Hdt. i 51.9-4; of Volkmann in Convivium, 


be taken to show this. Festgabe fiir K. Ziegler (Stuttgart, 1954) 62, ‘Die 
a0 CR. Acad. USSR. 1929, 429 n. 2. Inschriften im Geschichtswerk des Herodot’. 
™ Diodoros xvii 49.4; Curt. Ruf. iv 7.0). " FGH ii B, 115 F.154. 


= Mr John Cassels, who kindly examined the 
tone on my behalf, assures me of this. 
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their leader at the time of the colomial expedition. Magnesia on the Meander was certainly 
founded in the time of the Ioman migrations, and the decree is a flagrant fabrication, as 
Wilamowitz showed with heavy irony. 

Although the difference in the dates™ perhaps weakens the argument from analogy, it 
18 instructive to compare the opxtov with the Magnesia inscription. The latter is made 
to bear a superficial resemblance to a foundation decree; there is provision for armed help 
(20 f.) and for money (15 ff, 27 ff.}—one of the more striking anachronisms. But the 
goodwill of the Cretans to the colonists is more fully illustrated by their granting them in 
perpetuity all the interstate privileges of the Hellenistic world (10 ff.): kinship and friendship 
for ever, meals in the prytaneum, the right to import and export without tolls throughout 
Crete, the night to own property, and, finally, citizenship. Wilamowitz argued con- 
vincingly that the motive for this forgery was the desire to avoid the scourge of Cretan 
piracy,*? and the document is drawn up $0 as to convince readers that very friendly relations 
existed in the past, and to provide antiquity’s warrant for privileges in the present. 

When the character of Jnschr. v. Magnesia no. 20 is carefully observed it becomes clear 
that the differences between it and the épxiov are much more striking than any superficial 
similarity. The Magnesian document confines itself to specifying privileges and illustrating 
the great cordiality of the metropolis (the role given to Crete) at the time of the foundation. 
We have seen that the opxwv is quite different; it concerns itself almost entirely with the 
necessary arrangements for the establishment of the colony, and there is no attempt to show 
any cordiality on the part of the mother city. The Magnesia inscription shows how a 
forgery of this kind was made to gain present political advantage. The fact that the dpxor 
is not like it suggests that it does not belong to the same family. 

But even if it is difficult to take the opr as a forgery for the occasion, there remains 
our second possibility: that it was taken from a chronicle of earlier date, and is an earlier 
literary invention. Inscriptions based on literary sources of a historical kind are found quite 
frequently. The Parian Marble, which refers to historians, was inscribed in the first half 
of the third century 8.c., and is only the most famous of many. Other examples of ‘inscrip- 
tions of a literary character’ are collected by Larfeld,** and Forsdyke discusses some of the 
most notable in a chapter of his Greece before Homer (1956) called “Public Instruction’. 
These tend to be chronicles or lists of priests and magistrates and are not obviously com- 
parable to the épxiwv. They are also of a rather later date, the third century B.c. and 
after. At the beginning of the second century 8.c. the inscriptions Jnschr. v. Priene nos. 37 
and 38 explicitly quote historians in connexion with an international dispute,** but the 
character and date of our document, which claims to be an ancient decree, seem to make 
the analogy too distant. Inschr. v. Magnesia no. 17 is an account of the foundation of 
Magnesia on the Meander, and so is at least close in subject-matter. It is a typical Afisis,™ 
decked out with forged Delphic oracles," and was considered to be a complete fabrication 
by Wilamowitz,®* though Schmid believes we have a ‘bestimmte Oberlieferte Tradition’.8 
But being a chronicle with the stock components of the developed Atists of Hellenistic times 
it is by no means analogous to the dpxiwev. A true analogy of a decree copied from an 
earlier literary invention escapes me, but we can still argue the matter on the assumption 
that this is the dpxiov’s origin. 

The direct literary source is not Herodotos; and, as far as I know, no scholar has 

38 Konon (FGH i 26) F.1,n0. 29. The tradition is * See GH i B, 491 and Commentary. 
fully discussed by Wilamowitz, Hermes xxx (1895) 2° Tt is used as a good example of a ‘Ktisissage’ 
177 ff. See also Jnschr. r. Magnesia p. 16. OF een eee oe Be: Atisissagen (Diss, 
® The dpxcor was inscribed at Cyrene ¢. 250 years = Freiburg id. Schweiz, 1947) 94 
after its presumed date; Jnschr. vp. Magnesia no. 20 “1 See Parke and Wormell, A ‘Histor of the Delphic 
some 800 years afterwards. Oracle (Oxford, 1956) i 54. 
2? Hermes xxx (1895) 191. ™ Pp. 1go ff. 
28 Grech, Epigraphik 510. ™ See n. 90 above. 
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suggested that Herodotos is the direct source of our document, ‘That he is not is clear from 
the details in the opxtoy which are not in Herodotos’ account, though the question of the 
relationship of Herodotos and the dpxiov will have to be mentioned later. The Herodotean 
account is a very full one, but the dpxcov has more detail on the actual official act of sending 
out the colony. Ifa literary invention, therefore, it must be an invention of an author more 
interested in Theraean affairs“ even than Herodotos. Thus it seems improbable that this 
would be an author of a general Greek history like Hellanikos, for all his industry. The 
possible sources would seem to be a local chronicle or a Atisis, a foundation story. The latter 
seems attractive, but should probably be dismissed, for the early poetical Atiseis are extremely 
shadowy; the literary form is only certain and common in Hellenistic times.** The local 
chronicle remains and this brings us to the question of date. The question can be put in 
this form, was it before or after Herodotos?% Those who think the opxiov and Herodotos 
have a common source*’ clearly choose the former, so we may look first at the possibility of 
a pre-Herodotean local chronicle. 

Jacoby believes that local history comes after what he calls great history ;7* Herodotos 
did not use local historians so much as produce them. It seems rather overbold for a 
modern, however well we know the fragments, to dismiss the famous statements of Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos (de Thue. 5.819) about the predecessors of Herodotos and Thucydides. 
These certainly suggest some quantity of historiography, even if it is denied this title, and 
Dionysios had access to all the material. For all that, Jacoby’s thesis only appears wrong 
if pressed to the point of denying any local chronicles before Herodotos. In gencral he has 
made the point that local history follows ‘great history’. Thera was not a large or flourish- 
ing place by the fifth century, so that on a necessarily risky argument from probability it 
scems unlikely that the few early local historians would include one of Thera. There is thus 
some improbability in the belief that Herodotos and our document had a common source 
in a pre-Herodotean chronicle of Thera.3® It is worth noting that, even if this chronicle 
had existed, on the evidence of Dionysios’ statement we should be chary of taking the author 
for a creator of fictions. For he states that these early writers had one aim: to present for 
the knowledge of all as many memorials as they found preserved in cities and tribal states, 
in temples and in archives, not adding or taking away anything themselves. 

If there are difficulties in the way of assuming a pre-Herodotean local chronicle of Thera, 
a post-Herodotean one is less satisfactory as a source for the dpxwv. The date of the 
invention comes close to the inscription’s publication, so that this suggestion becomes 
vulnerable to the same objections which were raised against the idea of a forgery for the 
occasion. ‘The invention would also, one would expect, reveal the dominating influence 
of Herodotos, and IT hope to show later that the dpm«ov’s relationship to Herodotos does not 
seem to be that of copy and model. 

These arguments all show that considerable difficulties beset the theory that the dpxior 
is a copy of a literary invention of earlier date. We have seen that there are also difficulties 
in regarding it as a forgery for the occasion. The general questions I want to ask are 
therefore concluded by this one: are the difficulties in taking the dpxov as genuine greater 
than the ones we have found in taking it as false? If it is genuine it should suit seventh- 
century Thera, and this must be investigated next. 

Some of the matters relevant to this question belong to the examination of the details 


™ Or possibly Cyrenacan, though it is slightly ** Whether or not one accepts Jacoby’s conclusions 


gainst probability and certainly against the prin- 
ciple of economy of explanation to imagine that the 
Cyrenacans had a chronicle which the Theraeans 
exploited. 

“ See Jacoby, Atthis (Oxford, 1949) q64 n. 62. 
Ion’s and Hellanikos’ prose Atiseis seem to be the 
earliest definite examples. 


about early Greek historiography (see n. 38 below), 
he is clearly right to look at all other early writers 
in their relationship to Herodotos, 

7? See n. 6 above, 

** E.g. Atthis 68, 289 n. 111. 

** As Wilamowitz and Chamoux, sce n. 6 above. 
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of the text, but the general considerations are plain enough and sufficient for the immediate 
purpose. The document reveals a Thera politically organised, with a monarchy and an 
assembly,“" capable of arranging a colonial expedition, of conscripting citizens for it, of 
inflicting the death penalty and confiscating property for the state, and with a fully developed 
sense of citizenship.” 

As we have seen no precise or definite analogies of the mght date exist. But there are 
one or two from an early enough period to be of some use. The famous inscription from 
Dreros* is of the right date’ and shows, as Ehrenberg has emphasised,“ a developed polis 
organisation, some specialisation of magistrates and the concept of the polis. For the polis 
is defended against the individual, Thera is not far from Crete, which flourished particu- 
larly in this early period. In spite of the controversy about its date the Spartan Rhetra may 
also be admitted as a parallel, and this shows not only a well-developed constitution and 
concept of the state, but also the co-existence of monarchy and assembly in a Dorian com- 
munity.“ The constitutional stone from Chios should perhaps be dated rather lower than 
Wilamowitz’s ‘um 600’; but this even shows definite democratic arrangements, such as 
rhetrai, an assembly and the council of the demos.“ 

These are not more than general analogies on the constitutional development of Greck 
states, but when added to the probable situation of Thera in the seventh century they gain 
in value. In his little paper ‘die archaische Kultur der Insel Thera’ (Berlin, 1897), based 
largely on archaeological remains, Hiller von Gaertringen described the archaic period as 
its “Glanzzeit’ (p. 8), and noted in particular its very early type of alphabet (p. 14 f.). This 
suggests that writing was introduced to Thera early and its use is shown to have been 
widespread certainly by 600 by the earliest epitaphs and inscriptions from the gymnasium.** 
Though no state document is included in the inscriptions from this early period, the fami- 
larity with inscriptions shows that the seventh-century Theraeans could well have made a 
written record of a state act. At a similar date the people of Dreros did and the Spartans 
had already made a record of the Great Rhetra. The fact that inscriptions before 500 B.c. 
are comparatively rare tends to make moderns think that public documents also must have 
been rare before that date. Chamoux, for example, shows this tendency, when he writes 
that the decree claims to be from too ancient a period to be authentic (p. 110). But, as 
has been pointed out, though inscriptions are onginals to us, they were in fact published 
copies of a few originals chosen from all those on more perishable material in the state 
archives.“* The greater number of inscriptions of post-archaic date reveals an increased 
tendency to make public and permanent records; it does not reveal the non-existence 
of state documents in the early period. In general, therefore, the analogics and the probable 
situation of seventh-century Thera do not suggest that either the ideas or the existence of 


our document need be dismissed as anachronistic. 
We may now turn to more detailed examination. The title of the document*® ‘cpxcov 


40 This in particular will require further discussion 
in detail, but for the moment we are testing the docu- 
ment as it stands against the probable conditions of 

“! Clearly shown by the provision about return, 

ff. 

a See BCH Ixi (1937) 334 ff, with the correction 
in BCH Ixit (1938) 194 Published in Buck, Greek 
Dialects (Chicago, 1955) no. 116. 

® Guarducci dated it to the beginning of the sixth 
or possibly end of the seventh century, Riv. di Fil. 
xvii (1999) 20. “ CQ xxxvii (1943) 14-18. 

“8 Plut. Lycurgus 6. Although his own date seems 
the argument for a low date (sixth century) in JAS 


Ixx (1950) 42 ff. (see p. 42 n.q for bibliography). 
Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants (London, 1956) 73. 
argues sanely for a date in the seventh century. It 
certainly cannot be later than Tyrtaios. 

“ Tod, 1; Wilamowitz, Nordionische Steine (Ab, 
Berl. Akad. igog) 64 ff. its for a date 
between 470 and 450 are advanced by L. H. Jeffery, 
ASA li (1956) 1561. For the contents of. Tod's 
commentary p. 2. 

FG xii 3.563 ff. and 762 ff. 

“* Well stressed by Klaffenbach, Grech. Epigraphik 
(Géttingen, 1957) 50 f. 

“* That it is a title and not the bare record of an 
oath (like the frequent Attic dpwoc) seems certain 
from the larger-sized letters and 18 f. 
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Taw oixter7pw" as usually translated ‘oath of the founders’** might be misleading. ‘There 
is no oath recorded as such, and it might be argued that the compilers knew there should 
be an oath, but had no record of one. _ As it stands our dpxcor is clearly not an oath. ‘This 
argument against the decree’s authenticity is removed, however, by a different translation, 
‘the agreement of the founders’, This makes better sense, is perfectly in accord with usage 
(for opxcov means solemn agreement as early as Homer, see LSF s.v.) and can be justified 
from the inscription itself. In lines 8 f., 18, 40, 47, 49 dpxvov is used, and in all of these the 
translation ‘agreement’ is perfectly possible, if not preferable; in 14 f., where Sudpxwoav 
makes it certain that an oath is in question, the word used is dpxov. 

The first words after the title, €ofe rae éx«Anoia, raise several questions. Probably 
the two most important are whether this sanction formula would be possible in a seventh- 
century document and whether the constitutional idea behind it is anachronistic, But 
others need consideration: if it is derivative, a product of the fourth century, then what was 
its origin? Is there any significance in these particular words in contrast to the more 
regular édofe 7 dium or 77 BovAj Kai 7 S:j@? The more important questions will be 
more easily discussed after these last ones. 

At Thera there was an éxAnoda [sic] in the fourth century (JG xii 3 Supplement 1289.5) 
though there is no instance of its appearance in an introductory formula. Nor indeed 
have we any evidence for the formula introducing Theraean decrees till the third century, 
when we have [d¢]édyfa: rae [8]apeor (JG xii 3 Supplement 1290.10) and éSofe rau BovAal] 
[wai rau] Saye (1291.2 f.). What is the value of this slight evidence? There was an 
assembly called an éxAyoia at Thera before the triumph of the oine, and, in late examples, 
the formula éboge ra éxxAnoiax does not occur. Little though this is we can say that the 
sanction formula of the 6pxiov was probably not copied from contemporary Thera. 

But we must also attempt to discover if the formula could have come from any other 
fourth-century source. The first possibility must be Cyrene itself, but we possess only one 
piece of relevant evidence, the beginning of the contemporary decree preceding the épxiov, 
Here the formula is dedoy@a: ra Sden (11). This is strong evidence, even though it stands 
alone, that the formula of the cpx:ov was not taken over from current practice at Cyrene. 

The only examples of relevant date known to me of the words éSofe rat éxckAnota stand- 
ing alone as a sanction formula™ are from Calymna, Epirus, Leros and Oropos.®? It is 
scarcely likely that the composers of the document went to any of these states for models, so 
that we may answer our first question by saying that the evidence does not show that the 
formula was copied from a contemporary source. It is, however, true that the only examples 
of the formula that we now have are of the fourth century or later. 

The next question, whether these particular words are significant, is made necessary by 
our knowledge that one important decree regulating colonial affairs was passed by the 
‘assembly for sacred matters’. But it must be admitted that the comparison of examples 
of this sanction formula with the more normal ones reveals no significant differences. It 
seems to have been simply an occasional alternative.*4 We may thus conclude that the 
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** E.g. Chamoux, 107; Oliverio, 226, 

 T exclude such phrases as dAvaiae d[dofe tedel|at: 
Argos, JG iv 557.2. ' 

"? See “Tituli Calymnii’ by M. Segre, AS Alene, 
xxni-xxii (1952) 1Aaf, B. 11 ff; 2.1 £: Collitz- 
Bechtel, Sammlung der grieck. Dialektinschriften 1935.6, 
5520.4; /G vu 4qo5o.of., 4251.0 f. All these are, 
more or less confidently, assigned to the fourth 
century. 

@ Tod, 33.44 0; but see the republication-by W. 
Vollgraff, Verhand. dk. Neder!. Akad. van Wettenschap- 
pen (Letterkunde), Nieuwe Reeks li, 1948, no. 2, For 
the assembly see _/r. vi 44 f. (p. 9). 


* In addition to those in n, 52 I list the following 
examples: JG xiv 256.7, 612.1, 952.10; these, from 
the Western Greeks, are not quite parallel as the 
formula does not stand alone; it is, with slight varia- 
tions, fdofe ra: dAlat wafd wai ta: fovddx, ‘The 
same phrase is restored at line 6 of no. 19 of Asplieur- 
kunden aus Kos, Herzog and Klaffenbach.. Ah. 
deutsch. Akad. (Berlin, 1952) no, 1, and the restora- 
tion is defended on p, 24 by reference to JG xiv 
256.7. But the phrases are not exactly parallel, so 
there is room for doubt. Also, from Corcyra, we 
find dlofe rat dia in JG ix. 1 685.1, 686.1, 687.1, 
688.1. All these are honorary decrees of the third 
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sanction formula was not invented according to current practice at Cyrene or Thera, and it 
was not used because of its inherent suitability to such a document. But we note that 
it is only paralleled from documents of the fourth century or later. 

Wilamowitz said that éxxAyngia is ‘unglaublich in dem alten Thera’ and that for cdofe 
dée would have been written.“* The word éxxAnoia and this use of é0fe do not occur 
before the fifth century, so the argument from silence lies at hand.™ To argue definitely 
from the non-appearance of a word before a certain date is to ignore the chance nature of 
our record of Greek words, so we must look also at analogous material. In early or primi- 
tive decrees the sanction formula tends to be cither brief or non-existent,5? as on the early 
Elian bronzes from Olympia.** But the decree from Dreros begins with a definite sanction 
formula similar in nature to those of later documents: “4é’ éFade wok. As the first editors 
stated, analogous Cretan documents suggest that woA: is equivalent to tots Apnplow and 
shows that the assembly of citizens is responsible for the decision.** An assembly capable 
of state decisions has already been shown to be conceivable in seventh-century Thera. 
The Drerian document suggests that such an assembly could head a document with a 
formula expressing its sanction. On the other hand the words cdofe and ¢xxAnoia seem 
unlikely to have been used. Thus the answer to the two most important questions about 
these two words is this: evidence and probability suggest that the actual words of the 
sanction formula are not original, though the existence of a formula with this meaning 
would not be a constitutional anachronism. 

The word atropariger (25) raises the question of words in the text of purely lexico- 
graphical or dialect interest. As a matter of general principle I do not intend here to 
draw attention to such words unless they seem relevant to our main question. For cxample, 
avot[xifat| in line 26°° would be, if of the seventh century, far the earliest appearance of 
dmouwxife. But the word is regularly used by Herodotos and Thucydides meaning to 
colonise, and the fact that it does not occur before Aeschylus (jr. 304, OCT, Sidgwick) is 
most probably simply due to the chances of survival. The bulk of writing preserved from 
before 500 B.c. is comparatively slight, yet the language had been called upon to express 
much of human and political experience long before this. In the case of a simple active 
verb meaning to colonise the first record of the word could well post-date its first use by a 
long interval. But there remain a few which are significant for our purposes, although 
they raise for the most part only lexicographical questions, and these may be taken together 
here. 

atrozaritw is a regular late word for to prophesy, the earliest recorded use apart from 
our inscription being Diodoros xvi 92.2 (see LSJ, Add. et Corr. 2055). Contemporary 
(ie. fourth-century) uses of the word which have been recorded are quite different in 
meaning (£57 s.v.). On the other hand it is clearly wrong to say that this is a late word 
(in this sense) and deny the possibility of its authenticity. But for the one occurrence in 
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century or later. The earlier ones in n, 52 are also 
of this nature. In the case of the Western cities, 
Corcyra and Leros, we have no comparative evi- 
dence, but Calymna provides a large number of 
similar decrees with different sanction formulas. 
Nos, 9, 18, 25, 42, 49, 44, 47 have fdofe ra: Bovdds 
«ai td fxxAnoia; the majority have fofe tai Povdds 
wai Ti dagen, Here the formula clearly has no de- 
tinguishing significance. At Oropos we find, apart 
from the two mentioned in n. 452 above, two with 
fofer ti Povds wai tH exxdnoig (1G vii 4256.50, 
4257.50). These are dated to the end of the fourth 
century by Dittenberger (notes to 4256). From a 
slightly later period onwards there is a long series of 
similar proxeny decrees, /G wu 296 17., which use 


the more normal formula. Here we have only a 
change of fashion, for the two which use Mote ta: 
fxxAnoie: are a littl earlier (see Dittenberger, notes 
to /G vil 4250). 

“ Pp. 30 ff. (see n. 4 above). 

“ Though Professor Andrewes has drawn my 
attention to the ZexAyro: at Sparta (see Wade-Gery, 
Essays in Greek History, Oxford, 1958, 190), whose 
existence and name might suggest the possibility of 
an carly assembly called ¢gxcdneia at Dorian Thera, 

*? Cf. Meyer, Forsch, z. alten Geschichte i 295, £. 

'8 Buck, 61 ff, 

8° See BCH Ixi (1937) 942. 

“" The restoration is not certain; sec Ferri, 
Astoria ti (1929) 992. 
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our inscription it would be stated that the word is confined to the first century B.c. and 
later; the fourth-century occurrence shows that it is much older, though it does not show 
how much older. But it is true that it is an unusual word and ypaw would be expected in 
its place. 

vok7jpa (33) Meaning rights of citizenship or the = is not found before Herodotos, 
from whose writings onwards it is frequent (see LS7s.v.). The original meaning is as here. 
Although it would be regarded as a ‘recent’ word on this evidence, it is a word which, 
one would imagine, would quickly follow the use of woAtrys icheris as in line 37 or 
wodijrys). This is found as the antonym of vos from Alkaios onwards (£57 s.v.). The 
concept is clearly not out of place in the seventh century, so there is perhaps nothing 
particularly suspect in the appearance of the word here in spite of the lack of other pre- 
Herodotean instances. 

adeororw (34) meaning ‘unoccupied’ is not exactly paralleled until Strabo (xvii 797). 
In the fourth century the word normally used in such circumstances may have been 
aiaiperos (undivided). Later settlers at Black Corcyra were to have a share of 7a 
déiaperou (Spll.2 141.10). The first record of the word dédomoros is in the high-flown 
language of a Platonic myth (ep. 617¢) where apery is called adéororov, The adjective 
would quickly arise from the noun however, and although Seo7vo7js is not attested before 
Pindar and Aeschylus (£57 s.v.) the compilers write (ibid.) ‘not in Homer (for metrical 
reasons) but he uses ééo70wa’, It is difficult to find an obvious archaic word to expect in 
this sense. In describing the Cyclops’ island Homer uses the adjectives dowapros, avjporos 
(Od. ix 122), but the composers of a decree would need more legal, less poetic words. 
akAnpos means without owner in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 123, adacros 1s Sophocles’ 
word (Ajax 54). In a Herodotean oracle (1v 159) avadatonévas means ‘to be distributed’. 
This variety and the lack of an obvious alternative should make one chary of condemning 
adéenmoros, Which gives the exact sense required. 

adiews (36) only occurs here (LS7 Add. et Corr.) though the adjective aééys is frequent 
from Homer onwards. It 1s only worth mentioning here because of the occurrence of 
adins = aé¢ens in one of the archaic rock-cut inscriptions at Thera (/G xi1.3 552), a connexion 
noted by Wilamowitz. The connexion does not, however, prove anything about the origin 
of the decree, especially as it could be simply chance. 

Gavdoysos (38) meaning ‘liable to the death penalty’ is a natural extension of the word's 
basic meaning ‘belonging to death, pertaining to death’, and its use here is not classified 
separately in LS7. But the only other use of the word precisely parallel to this legal meaning 
is in the Cyrenacan constitutional document, SEG ix 1.53. ‘There the offence of changing 
Ptolemy's arrangements in Cyrene is punishable by death, and the expression used is 
Gavacios €oras atrés. This document is dated at the earliest to 322-321 B.c.,™ so is later 
than SEG ix 3. It is possible that its wording was influenced by that of the deen: with 
the more common ¢era: replacing the dpxtov’s tévrat, a dialect form (see LS7 s.v. ré€Aopat). 
On the other hand it could well be argued that the phrase was a regular Cyrenaean one of the 
fourth century, and its use in the cpxtow shows the Cyrenacan origin of this phrase. The 
meaning is not sufficiently unusual for any definite conclusions about origin to be drawn 
from the use of @avdoipes here, but the existence of the exact Cyrenaean parallel certainly 
suggests a Cyrenaean origin. 

The remaining detailed points for discussion involve more than purely lexicographical 
matters. It has been suggested that the presence of the name Barros (25 f. and 27) shows 
that the document cannot be from seventh-century Thera,“ and if Herodotos’ statement 
(iv 155.2) about the name Battos is accepted it must be conceded that the name could 
not have appeared in the original document. Herodotos suggests that the name Battos 

| Cy. Ehrenberg in RE xvi 1100; Taeger, Hermes ™ See Hiller in RE s.v. ‘Thera’ 2992 £. 
bay (1929) 453 ff. : 
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originated in the Libyan name for king, which it was, and Pindar knows another name for 
the founder of Cyrene, Aristoteles (Pyth.v 87). ‘Then the story of Battos’ stuttering becomes 
an aetiological tale to explain the foreign name. Herodotos’ explanation is accepted by 
Parke, for example,“ who considers that no oracle containing Battos’ name is authentic; 
for him Pindar’s retention of the other name is sufficient confirmation of Herodotos’ conjec- 
ture. But there are difficulties, which have been discussed recently by Legrand and Chamoux. 

Legrand objects that if the name was a tithe meaning king all the kings should have 
borne it.“ In fact it alternates with Arcesilas like any other Greek name. If Battos had 
a former name it is surprising that neither Herodotos’ Theraean nor his Cyrenaean infor- 
mantis apparently knew it; just as it is surprising that Herodotos did not know what Pindar 
did. Both French authors™ note that Battos is a perfectly acceptable Greek name‘? 
connected with the word ‘to stutter’, like the French Lebégue, although most of its holders 
do not in fact stutter. Legrand suggests that the stammering legend, which would easily 
grow up actiologically from the name and is not flattering to the ancestry of the Battiads, 
comes from the anti-Battiad Cyrenaean source,"* while the explanation by connexion 
with the Libyan word for king was put about by a pro-Battiad source which noted the 
similarity of the Libyan word. Possibly the family itself had made the connexion in order 
to improve their standing with the natives, and Delphi was glad to agree as it showed the 
oracle’s prescience and command of foreign tongues. Chamoux, without referring: to 
Legrand, makes similar suggestions: cither the name Battos gave rise to the stammering 
legend and the resemblance to the Libyan word for king was coincidental, or the title was 
taken to impress the natives and then became a proper name. Legrand’s explanations 
seem most plausible, but for our immediate purposes we nee only note that Herodotos’ 
suggestion is open to doubt, and thus the presence of the name Battos in our document 
is not necessarily to be regarded as a later intrusion. 

As noted above the occurrence of the name Avpavay in line 25 has also been regarded 
as a sign of falsity. The name is probably from the pre-Greek ‘Aegean’ language, as its 
suffix -7jen shows, and the Greeks are supposed to have found Cyrene inhabited by a Libyan 
population,®* so that it is not impossible that the Theracans knew of the place and its name 
before sending out the colony. Previous Greek knowledge of the area is certain. The 
other true foundation decrees we possess, though of course of much later date, name the 
actual city to be founded.7® On the other hand, Herodotos’ account shows that the first 
Greek attempt was made on the island of Platea (iv 153, 156.9), so that either Platea or the 
more general Libya would seem more likely to be authentic. 

A further point to be noticed in the opening of the decree is the form of the first sentence. 
In it we are given the motivation of the act in a clause beginning with ére before the 
Theracan decision itself, expressed in the words dpiordy Soxet @y[paiolis. Such an 
arrangement of the opening is characteristic all over the Greek world in the fourth century, 
but is not found to my knowledge in early inscriptions,” so that it would seem very unlikely 
to belong to an authentic seventh-century inscription. 


® Parke and Wormell, 74 f. derived from them. The carliest non-Cyrenacan 
bearer is the Corinthian leader in Thue. iv 43.6. 

“oP. 156. 

** See on this whole question Bertholdy, Afdanges 
Boisacq i (Brussels, 1937) 47 ff. 

"® Naupaktos, Tod, 24; Brea, Tod, 44. 

"™ See Larfeld, Griech. Epigraphik 443 f. His state- 
ment that the form of opening with the motivation 
expressed by an éaei or éxesdy clause is found in early 
documents was supported by his first cxample only, 
and this is now differently restored and dated to the 
fourth century (see Hiller, JG v 2 xix 6s, ff.). 


@ P. 155 (n. 10 above). 

® Since the former name is so relevant to the 
argument Herodotos puts forward, the argumenia 
ex silentio seem admissible. Chamoux's (p. 97) ‘cet 
autre nom qu'Hérodote ne deigne pas preéciser’ 
meetin So gees over the dificulty. 

®@ Legrand, 155 n.; Chamoux, 95. 

It is a common enough Greek name (cf. Pape, 

Griech. , tort, sv). To his list add 


IG viii - SEG i 2.1, it 1745 175 Leciepcids 12. 
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The earliest examples, | r, are 
Cyrene, and it is possible that all the others were 
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Of the phrase cpioravy doxet Onpais Wilamowitz wrote ‘ganz neu; opi¢w im solchen 
Sinne ist sonst wesentlich poétisch’. On the whole the appearance of a rare word suggests 
authenticity rather than the opposite. It has been seen that a poetic source 1s not likely, 
but it could still be argued that the word was inserted to give the forged document a high- 
flown appearance. The matter seems too uncertain for any clear conclusion to be drawn. 

The appearance of the word apyayéray (27) was quickly seen to be particularly interest- 
ing, ** for one of the ancient inscriptions from Thera (/G xii 3.762) contains this word, and 
it can be argued that the Theraeans used it for king.** Wilamowitz maintained that it 
was the ‘echt’ word, and the addition of BacAja could be taken as an explanation of it and 
considered an interpolation. He has been followed by others.™ Certainly the connexion 
with the language of seventh-century Thera is encouraging, but objections can be made 
to the suggestion that the two titles or offices are simply two words for the same thing, 
one old, one new. In the first place there is the fact that Herodotos also has two words in 
the passage iv I 535 in which he records the Theraean decision to send the colony: elva de 
ogéwy wai apyenova wai Baowéa Barrov. The implications of this will be discussed below, 
but, as Herodotos could not have copied our document, his use of two titles makes one 
disinclined to see Bacio as a Cyrenacan explanation of dpyayeray. Secondly, there was a 
cult of Battos Archagetas at Cyrene (SEG ix 72.22) as also of Apollo Archagetas (e.g. our 
own inscription, line 10). The Cyrenaeans therefore were accustomed to the word in its 
more familiar sense of leader, especially colonial leader (see LSJ s.v.). Thus the two 
titles express two aspects of Battos’ position, as could be expected; he both led the expedi- 
tion and was king of the new city. 

The phrase « emt Tat toa ai Tak Gpoiat in 27 f. raises the questions whether this 
equality is in place in a colonial expedition of the seventh century and whether this formula 
would have been used to express it. From the middle of the fifth century the phrase is 
frequently found, a widely used formula (LS7 s.v. isos). The earliest occurrences are at 
Gortyn (Jnser. Cret. iv 72.2), in the Athenian decree about Hestiaea (JG i* 40-41.4) and in 
Thucydides (i 27.1). The Gortyn inscription is of the same period as the great Law of 
Gortyn and to be dated ¢. 450 B.c.,*® and that from Hestiaea not long after 446 (loc. cit.). 
All three deal with land or colonial settlement. The appearance at Gortyn suggests that 
the phrase was an old-established formula for such uses rather than a recent Attic invention. 
It is noteworthy that neither of the two important words are the products of democracy. 
The Spartan peers were éyotor, and igovowia was an aristocratic ideal in sixth-century 
Athens.** Although there is to my knowledge no evidence from early colonies which 
shows that lots were equal,” it certainly was the normal behaviour later, even in oligarchic 
communities,** and the Greek obsession with yjs avadacpes suggests a familiarity with the 
idea of equal shares in the land, which colonial practice may well have provided. For these 
reasons there seems to me no need to be suspicious of this provision. 

The word €raipovs in 27 suggests authenticity. We know that there were hetaireiat 
at both Cyrene (see our inscription, 16) and Thera (JG xii.g 450.18), Clearly the group 
came from Thera to Cyrene. Such groups grew out of the Homeric éraipo,’* the band 
of close companions of a lord, and it is presumably in this sense that the word is used here: 
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"2 See Wilamowitz, 40. 
4 See the discussion by Hiller, Jd! xlvii (1992) 
127 ff., where he defends the reading "Apyayéra¢ 
ITpoxaje, ie. King Prokles, in preference to taking 
‘Apyayéras as a propername. By connecting it with 


King Prokles of Epidauros and arguing from letter 


forms he comes to the date first half of the seventh 
century. 

** Besides Hiller (p. 129) see Risch, Afus. Helv. xi 
(1954) 34 n. 59. 


See Guarducci, Riv. di Fil. xvi (1938) 264 ff 

™ See Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World 
(Oxford, 1946) 8, discussing the Harmodios 
scolium. 

The story of Aithiops, the Syracusan colonist 
mentioned by Archilochos (see Athen. 167d), merely 
shows that the colonists all had lots, as we should 
expect; it does not say that they were equal. 

™ E.g. the Corinthians, Thuc. foc. cit. 

™ See Busolt, Griech. Staatskunde i 250 f., 327 £. 
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the colonists are the ¢ratpo:, of Battos. ‘There is perhaps also the possibility that the meaning 
is “those Theraeans who are members of the Aetaireiai shall sail’, but the wording seems to 
favour the other alternative. In either case the unusual expression, when combined with 
the existence of the Aefatreiat, has an authentic look. 

One of the most striking aspects of the document is the change from regular infinitives 
after 6oxet to narrative aorists at line 40. While Ferri (p. 22) decided from this that the 
document Is genuine to this point, but that the narrative section is based on a historical 
source, Wilamowitz, using most doubtful etymological arguments, thought that the narrative 
section was ancient because it is free from ‘recent’ words, and the decree forged. Chamoux 
too (p. 109) thinks that this section proves the decree to be forged. But these authors have 
not expressed all the implications in this intrusion of narrative, 

The most important one concerns the question of forgery. If the whole document 
was forged for the occasion, then it seems certain that it would all have been in the normal 
decree style and the infinitives would have persisted throughout. There would have 
been no difficulty in expressing what we are told in narrative in terms of decreed instruc- 
tions. Thus the distinction between the narrative section and the decree proper seems to 
show that the whole document is not a forgery for the occasion; to append narrative to a 
forged decree is not a way to convince people that it is an archaic Theraean enactment. 
If there was no attempt to deceive, the narrative, by its very distinction from the rest, also 
shows that the composers knew exactly the scope of the decree; they thus had a source in 
which the decree existed as a decree. 

This investigation of the text itself has revealed several words or phrases which are 
probably of the fourth century (edofe, exXkATCUat, Gardaisos), and though arguments can 
be found in each case against concluding this certainly, to employ these arguments in 
such a number of instances (and others may have escaped me) would suggest special plead- 
ing. On the other hand the general arguments against the hypothesis of forgery are 
reinforced by the appearance of ¢raipovs for example, and by the implications of the added 
piece of narrative. If some of the wording probably belongs to the fourth century but the 
document in general seems genuine, then the evidence points to the conclusion that we have 
a genuine document edited in the fourth century. 

Although there is no precise parallel it is worth looking at the changes which Greeks 
admitted in publishing texts. The first question is that of changes of dialect. If we do 
not include treaties among them, the only decrees regularly published outside the issuing 
state were honorary decrees; hence this is the only category of decree considered by Buck 
in his treatment of this question.*° These, he finds, were normally published in the dialect 
of the state responsible for the decree." Our document is, however, not an honorary 
decree, so that it is probably wrong to apply this rule and conclude that it should be in 
Theraean. The Athenian Coinage Decree (ATL D.14) is probably a better analogy. 
The examples of this which have been found show that this Attic decree was published in 
some places with Ionic spelling and forms, for example in the fragments from Cos and 
Aphytis, and even with some simple changes of wording. If our document is placed in 
Buck's category of treaties, as it perhaps should be, it would be normal for it to be in the 
dialect of the publishing state. Thus it would not be at all abnormal or surprising if the 
Cyrenaean publishers changed a Theraean document into their own dialect. 

But the changes seem likely to have gone beyond dialect. It must be remembered 
that the Greeks did not demand complete verbal accuracy as we do in legal documents. 
A revealing example is found in the Quadruple Alliance of 420, of which we have two 
texts, one on stone (Tod, 72) one in Thucydides (v 47). Thucydides purports to give the 
exact terms, yet there are changes, which Tod lists (p. 177). These are orthographic, 
certain changes of form not affecting the sense, a few omissions, and in one case an addition. 

#9 AFP viii (1913) 193 ff " A notable example is JG xii.2 15. 
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Although attempts have been made to account for these, even by changing Thucydides’ 
text to force agreement, a remedy rightly rejected by Buck (p, 156 n.), the truth is probably 
that Thucydides, even when copying, allowed his own usage to replace the wording of the 
text, omitted a few words thought inessential, and even added on one occasion words he 
thought necessary. 

Purely epigraphical evidence shows the same thing. Wilhelm showed that the two 
copies of the Attic decree about first fruits at Eleusis (Tod, 74) were very probably cut by 
the same stone-cutter, yet variations between the texts occur, and this when the two com- 
munities concerned were as closely connected as Athens and Eleusis.*? Similarly quite 
considerable differences are found between Athenian and Delphic editions of the same 
Amphictyonic Decrees.™ 

If such differences were allowed between contemporaneous copies, we should not be 
surprised if changes were made in publishing a very ancient Theraean text at Cyrene. 
Such a text would appear very different from the decrees they were used to. Its opening 
especially would seem bare, and it is around the opening that the wording seems par- 
ticularly suspect, as we have seen. One remembers Polybios’ difficulties in interpreting 
the ancient treaties between Rome and Carthage (iii 22.3). "The Great Rhetra is again an 
illuminating parallel; as Hammond has pointed out, the actual wording cannot be original, 
as it is not in the Laconian or Delphic dialect.** Analogies have shown how far the Greeks 
were ready to change the wording of documents. A seventh-century Theraean decree 
would be hard to understand and unfamiliar in form for a fourth-century Cyrenaean. 
Some editing seems only too probable, and the fourth-century appearance of some of the 
wording, and especially of the opening, could well be attributed to this. 

In conclusion there is one further matter relevant to this discussion which demands 
consideration; it is the passage Hdt. iv 153, the sentence beginning @npaiown 8 fade, It 
raises the question whether Herodotos or his source knew of a Theraean decree about the 
colony, and, if so, whether it was our document in its ancient form. The lines of inquiry 
available are Herodotos’ practice about recording such documents and the comparison of 
the contents of this sentence and our decree. 

So far as I know the state documents buried in Herodotos have not received the treat- 
ment given to those in Thucydides. The inscriptions in Herodotos have been well dis- 
cussed by Volkmann,** but these do not include possible treaties and decrees. Thucydides, 
though he occasionally quotes treaties, never gives us the exact words of a decree. When 
he gives what was clearly a decree of the people his practice is to give his own paraphrase, 
Just as Herodotos does, as can be seen by comparing, for example, Thuc. vi 8.2 and Hdt. 
v97-3- Even when he gives many clauses of what was almost certainly a recorded decision, 
as in vill 67.3 (cf. 69.1), the establishment of the Four Hundred in 411, he uses his own 
words and is, we may be sure, much briefer than the legal phrases of the original. 

There are many treaties and public decrees in Herodotos’ work. The treaties are 
listed by von Scala, Die Staatsvertrige des Altertums (1898), though he omits i 150.2. I add 
here what appear to me to be the probable Greek decrees in his work: i 151.3, 152.2, iii 46.2, 
iv 146.2, 153, v 96.2, 97.3, Vi 22.1, 66.1, 106.3, vii 144.3, ix 106.3. Although he never 
reveals his source it is difficult to believe that none of these was taken from a written record. 
He never quotes, but simply introduces the main decision in his own words with ade or 
éS0fe. The passage iv 153 is one of the fullest records of a public decree; detailed enough 
to make one reasonably sure he is using a written record, yet so brief as to suggest he has 
only given what he wanted. There is no possibility of proof or of showing his source, but 
it can be said that the comparison with other state decisions recorded in his work shows that 
he is probably giving here a definite Theraean decree. 

** Ojh vi (1903) 10 ff., especially 12 and 14. "FHS Ixx (1950) 44. 
" These are listed by Colin, ACH xxiv (1q00) 89. ™ See n. 23 above. 
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If we compare Herodotos’ decree with the dpxiov we note that Herodotos only gives 
the decision to send out the colony, the choice of leader and the choice of personnel. These 
topics are all relevant to his immediate description of the despatch of the colony; the other 
matters dealt with by the épxiov would be less relevant. Close comparison is only possible 
between the arrangements for personnel and the choice of leader. We have already noticed 
that both Herodotos and the dpx:ov give Battos two titles or offices; Herodotos uses ayeudva 
and the opxvv apyayeray for the first; both use BacwAevs for the second, The concept of both, 
that Battos is to lead the expedition ind be king of the new state, is clearly the same. This 
agreement is striking. 

In view of the textual uncertainty it is difficult to draw any certain conclusions from 
comparing Herodotos’ arrangements for personnel with those of the dpxiov. We have 
already seen that his adeAdedy re dx’ ddeAdeod, though different from the GpKLoV's vLoW 
é¢ eva, is probably only another way of expressing the same provision. His addition of 
maw Aayovra, and his statement that the men came from all seven villages could be looked 
on as explanations about Thera and procedure necessary for a general history. The latter 
phrase is certainly different from the decree’s provision for volunteers, though it could 
be an extension in thought to the effect of that provision. The fact that Herodotos' decree 
is much shorter and yet contains certainly one statement not found in our document (the 
choice by lot) makes it most improbable that our text was made up from Herodotos by 
filling out his bare bones. For such a process everything in his brief sentence would cer- 
tainly be utilised before recourse to invention, Comparison between the dépxior and 
Herodotos’ decree thus reveals on the one hand that it is wrong to regard the dpxvov as a 
forgery based on Herodotos. On the other hand the exact agreement on the two titles of 
Battos and on the provision of personnel in the most important point (i.e. conscription by 
families) shows that it is not impossible that Herodotos or his source had access to the 
ancient Theraean decree. Certainly the passage is favourable to the hypothesis of a 
recorded decree at Thera and more favourable than not to the possibility that this is the 
decree produced with changes of wording at Cyrene. 

This attempt at a full consideration of the arguments bearing on the question of the 
authenticity of the Gpxtoy raw olxiorjpwer has not led to a proved conclusion. The diffi- 
culties in general in assuming the document to be a forgery, cither of the fourth century 
or earlier, have been shown, yet some of the words and expressions have been seen to be 
probably not original. The matter seems to come to a question of wording; can a document 
which is not in the exact words of the original be called authentic? We should not think 
so. But we ought not to let our preoccupation with exactly authentic wording lead us 
to condemn the document as a whole as false. For this rigid attitude conflicts with other 
evidence and strong arguments. Unless these can be clearly disposed of it seems better to 
regard the content of the épxiav t@v oixworjpww as original. 

University of Manchester. 
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To attempt to relate the fantasies of Old Comedy to reality is no doubt a hazardous 
business. But the burlesque must have been based on facts, and familiar facts at that, if 
it was to be effective; and it may enlarge our understanding of the Frogs, and heighten our 
appreciation of its humour, to inquire what relation the journey of Dionysos may have 
had to places which were known to Aristophanes’ audience. The places alluded to in 
the course of the journey have been identified in various more or less conflicting ways since 
at least the time when the Arguments to the play were written. There has been little 
hesitation over accepting at any rate some of these identifications, for it would certainly have 
been funny to see Dionysos call on Herakles in, say, Thebes or Tiryns; proceed from there 
to the Acheron or the Styx; and finally meet the souls of the Initiates in the underworld, 
moving in an everlasting procession to a ghostly Eleusis. But the fun would surely have 
been much more pointed had it been more consistent and relevant to the everyday life of 
the Athenians themselves; and it is the purpose of this article to suggest that it did in fact 
possess this consistency and relevance—that Dionysos was actually represented as following 
a route perfectly familiar to the audience, visiting places well known to them and indeed 
even in view to them as they sat in the theatre. At the beginning of the play Dionysos is 
on his way to call on Herakles and ask him what route he followed when he went down to 
the underworld to fetch Kerberos. Dionysos quickly reaches the house of Herakles, and 
if we take the indications of the play literally at this point we may conclude that this house 
was not far from Athens, It soon becomes clear that this conclusion is right. Herakles 
shows by his intimate knowledge of affairs at Athens that he lives in or near the city, and it is 
easy to sce where he lives. He is not the Herakles at Melite, from whom he is sharply 
distinguished (501); but since Manthias, when impersonating him, claims to be thinking 
of the Herakleia in Diomeia (650 f.), he must be the Herakles honoured in that festival. 
The Herakleia in Diomeia were the principal festival of Herakles at Athens, and were 
held at Kynosarges, a place outside the walls and not far from the Diomeian gate! There 
was a Herakleton there, between the city wall and the Ilissos; and that is evidently the 
house of Herakles in the Frogs. 

When questioned about the route to the underworld Herakles tells Dionysos that imme- 
diately on leaving the Herakleion he will come to a great Aiur (197). Can we take this 
literally, too? If we can, the Aju must also have been in the relatively narrow piece 
of ground between the city wall and the Ilissos. Not an impossible position, on the face 
of it; but consideration of this point involves the larger question of the whereabouts of the 
sanctuary of Dionysos ¢v Atuvas, For Dionysos certainly arrives at this Muvn immediately 
on leaving the Herakleion, as Herakles said he would, and it is indeed a Aju and not 
a river, for Xanthias is able to run round it. But when he is rowing across it the songs of 
the Frogs make it clear (215-9) that he is in their marshy haunts—in their temenos, to which 
the crowds come in drunken revelry rots fepoior Xvrpowi. There is a well-known 
difficulty here. The femenos of the Frogs is evidently the sanctuary év Aiuvas, but that 
sanctuary was closed on Anthesterion 13th, Chytrot: it was open on only one day in the 
year—Anthesterion 12th, Choes.* How then can the Frogs describe the crowds as coming 
‘at the Chytrar’? It has been suggested that if they came towards the end of the day on 
the Choes, the revelry would probably go on until after sunset, which marked the beginning 
of the next day, Chytroi, and in that case the phrase used by the Frogs would be justified? 

' Cf. Harp., Suid., sv. "Hpdkiea, L. Deubner,  Topographie von Athen® 169 f., 422f. ® Dem. lix 76. 
‘ttische Feste 226, On Kynosarges sec W. Judeich, * Cf. Deubner, 100, 
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But this is unconvincing. It seems more likely that rois iepote: Xurpocn is not a locative 
of time, ‘at the Chyfroi’, but a dativws commodi, ‘for the Chytret’, qualifying xparraAcKcapos. 
For xpa:rraAy is not so much ‘drunkenness’ as ‘the sequel to drunkenness’, ‘hangover’; and 
one does not have a hangover while revelling, but only after the revelry. The crowd 
described as xpatwaAdxwpos are therefore not merely revelling in a drunken fashion, but 
revelling in such a way as fo bring on a hangover; and they are doing this, not at the Chytroi, but 
in preparation for the Chytroi. At the Anthesteria the Choes was the day of festivity, the 
Chytrot the day of gloom and mourning, The drunkenness was entirely appropriate to the 
former, the hangover to the latter. 

The temenos of the Frogs, then, was the sanctuary év Aipvars, to which crowds of revellers 
came at the Choes; and on the evidence of the play, taken literally, this sanctuary was 
between the city wall and the Ilissos, close to the Herakleion at Kynosarges. The position 
of the sanctuary has, however, long been the subject of controversy, and the site generally 
accepted for it is not near Kynosarges. Before we can decide whether to take the Frogs 
literally on this point, therefore, we must consider the question of this sanctuary in more 
detail. 

A certain amount of information about the sanctuary ev Aigeas has been preserved. 
It was recognised as one of the most ancient sanctuaries in Athens by Thucydides.* In the 
In Neaeram it is spoken of as the most sacred of the Diomysiac sanctuaries. It was originally 
set literally among marshes—Aristophanes’ song of the Frogs makes this clear—although 
by Strabo’s time the area may have ceased to be marshy.* It seems to have covered a large 
area, for there was room in it for the crowds of revellers who came there. It was a fully 
enclosed space, as we have seen, open on only one day in the year. It contained an altar, 
beside which a stele was sct up (some time before the end of the fifth century, to judge by 
the description of the lettering) to record a decree laying down the qualifications required 
in the Basilinna,? who played a leading part in the ntual of the Anthesteria. There were 
apparently also fourteen lesser altars used by her fourteen attendants, the Gerairai.* There 
was a temple in the sanctuary, and a building, olxos, the purpose of which is not known. 
Within the temple, or somewhere else in the sanctuary (perhaps in the olxos), was a secret 
place which no one but the Basilinna ever entered.” 

The site of this sanctuary has been identified by Dorpfeld and others with the triangular 
sanctuary, dating back to the sixth or possibly the seventh century and apparently Diony- 
siac, which he excavated west of the Acropolis in the hollow between the Arciopagos and 
the Pnyx. The position of this is alleged to be favourable to the formation of a marsh; and 
other features of the site—the single entrance, the presence of a temple and another building, 
and the remains of a stone offering-table with stelat beside it—are claimed to correspond 
precisely to known features of the sanctuary év Aiuras. This identification has been 
generally accepted, but it is none the less open to serious objections. No inscriptions were 
found to support it. There was no sign of the thousands of choes which were deposited in 
the sanctuary év Aiuvacs over the years. The relatively late foundation date of Dérpfeld’s 
sanctuary is inexplicable in view of the antiquity of the cult which is supposed to have been 
carried on there. Of the features which are relied on to support the identification of the 


4 ii 15.9-5. known, existed at Sparta, it is hardly less improbable 


® Dem. foc. cit. 

® Cf. Strabo viii 5-1 (description of Sparta). The 
argument that Strabo, or his source, here refers to 
the sanctuary of Dionysos é Ajuraiy at Ablens (F. 
Bélte, AM xxxiv (1909) 988-92) commonly 
accepted, but it is not conclusive. Bélte’s interpre- 
tation of the passage depends largely on the punctua- 
tion which he adopts; and while it is improbable, as 
he suggests, that such a sanctuary, otherwise un- 


that Strabo appended to his account of Sparta a 
reference to Athens without noticing, or warning his 
readers, what he was doing. 
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sanctuary, the single entrance proves nothing, since there is no necessary connexion 
between the number of entrances and the frequency with which they were opened; the 
temple and building are open to the same objection on the score of their date as the sanctuary 
as a whole; and the stone offering-table, being a tpdveta, cannot be identified with the altar 
mentioned in the Jn Neaeram, for that was a Bwyds, which is something quite different, 

As to the possibility that marshes existed in the area, no geological authority for this has 
been produced; the two geologists’ opinions usually invoked are not only contradictory but 
in fact refer to the area between the Acropolis and the Ilissos™ The map shows that the 
site of Dérpfeld’s sanctuary is actually on a low saddle between the Acropolis and Areio- 
pagos on the one side and the Pnyx on the other, with lower ground to the north-west and 
south-east ; what the position favours is the formation of springs (Dérpfeld, indeed, found over 
seventy), not ofa marsh. And in fact the area excavated by Dérpfeld could not have been 
marshy in the classical period, for on his own showing the whole of it was occupied by 
roads and buildings. Most important of all, the site of Dorpfeld’s sanctuary is due west 
of the Acropolis, a position which has never been, and indeed cannot be, satisfactorily 
reconciled with what Thucydides tells us about it.!2 Thucydides lists four sanctuaries, the 
sanctuary of Zeus Olympios, the Pythion, and the sanctuaries of Ge and Dionysos év /liuvass, 
and states that they were founded near to the pre-Thesean city. This primitive city he 
defines as the Acropolis and the area below it which had a more or less southern aspect, 
i.e. which lay more or less to the south. The first three of the sanctuaries which he men- 
tions are known to have lain to the south-east or south of the Acropolis, along the course 
of the Ilissos; and the fourth must have lain in the same direction, too. There, and there 
alone, in the vicinity of the Acropolis, were two fundamental necessities for the formation 
of a marsh to be found: the lowest-lyig ground in the area, and an adequate supply of | 
Water. 

There is, however, one further requirement: the low-lying area must be such that the 
water stays in it because it cannot readily drain away. Was this requirement ever ful- 
filled? For a possible answer we must look a little farther downstream. South-southwest 
of the Acropolis, at a distance of about 1,500 metres, the low hill of Sikelia blocks the course 
of the Ilissos, forcing it to turn north-westwards and seck a way through the gap between 
the Sikelia and the Mousecion hills. That gap has presented no obstacle to the course 
of the river in modern times, but it may have been widened and deepened by erosion since 
the classical period. Some erosion there must have been. The destructive effects of 
erosion in Attica are described in the Avitias by Plato, who recognised its principal cause— 
deforestation2* Once begun, the process would inevitably continue indefinitely, and what 
affected Attica generally would sooner or later affect the course of the Ilissos also. That 
there was at least a tradition of heavy erosion in Athens itself is suggested by the account 
which Plato puts into the mouth of Kritias.1 According to this, the Acropolis was originally 
a continuous stretch of high ground, rich in soil, extending from the Pnyx to Lykabettos; 
but one disastrous night of earthquakes and torrential rain was sufficient to crumble it 
away, strip off its soil, and leave it as the isolated rock familiar since historical times. After 
Plato’s day something similar, though not necessarily so sudden, may have created or at 
any rate enlarged the gap between the Mouseion and Sikelia hills. Certainly the deteriora- 
tion of the Ilissos is not in doubt: it is evident from the contrast between the shady stream 
with grassy banks, depicted in the opening scene of the Phaidros, and the unsightly dry, 
stony watercourse that can be seen in old photographs taken before the Thissos finally dis- 
appeared in the modern expansion of Athens, Between the Mouseion and Sikelia hills, 
then, the ground level may well have been higher in antiquity than it is now. How much 

4 Judeich, Rhein, Mus. xlvii (1892) 59, n. i. 13 Judeich, Topographie von Athen® ofe-G- cf 
a 15.9-5: 0A. W. eee Commentary “ie ae Pt a mai are 8 
om Thucydides, ad. loc. “ Arities 111 a—d, 18 Sbid., 1120. 
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higher is a question on which we can perhaps only speculate; but to the extent that it was 
higher there would have been a corresponding accumulation of standing water to the 
east, in the form of a pool or serics of pools, or a marshy area. And since the Ilissos was, on 
the evidence of the Phatdros, a perennial stream in the classical period, this accumulation of 
water would have persisted all the year round. 

In any event it is clear from the Phaidros that, whether for the reason suggested here 
or for some other, the valley of the Ilissos south of the Acropolis was more than ordinarily 
well watered. Both Phaidros and Sokrates refer with significant emphasis to the grass 
on which they could rest. Green grass in the heat of summer-time was (and is) something 
to,marvel at in Greece; and a place which was so grassy when most of the countryside was 
scorched in the summer sun may well have been actually marshy at the beginning of spring. 

Thus the sanctuary «vy Aiuvare would be in a physically appropriate place if it were 
somewhere near the Ilissos; and there is in fact some evidence, apart from any indications 
in the /rogs, of a sanctuary of Dionysos near the Ilissos and roughly south of the Acropolis. 
It is to be found in an inscription of 418-417 B.c., recording a decree laying down the terms 
on which the Archon Basileus was to let out the femenos of Neleus and Basile* This pro- 
vided that the lessee was to enclose the sanctuary of Kodros, Neleus, and Basile and plant in 
it a minimum of two hundred olive trees, and to control ‘the ditch and all the rainwater 
that flows between the Dionysion and the gates where the mysfai drive out to the sea, and 
all that flows between the public house [ris oixias ris Sypocias| and the gates that lead to 
the baths of Isthmonikos’. The preceding clause in the decree provided that it should 
be engraved on a stone stele and set up in the Neleion wapa ra ixpia. 

It is clear from the terms of this inscription that Kodros, Neleus, and Basile shared a 
common sanctuary, although the femenos as a whole belonged primarily to Neleus. Now 
Kodros, according to tradition, sacrificed his life just outside the city, not far from one of 
the gates;!7 the spot where he met his death was shown by the Athenians to visitors, and 
Pausanias saw it on his way along the right bank of the Ilissos, south-westwards from the 
Pythion.1* It is virtually certain that the sanctuary of Kodros was at or near this spot— 
and with it the femenos of Neleus and Basile, of which it formed a part. This is confirmed 
by the fact that the stele itself, which was originally set up in the Neleion, was found at what 
were, in 1884, the southern outskirts of Athens ‘on the left of the railway [a steam tramway] 
running to Phaleron’, and apparently at a distance of one block of houses from the right 
bank of the Llissos;"" it is a substantial slab of Pentelic marble, 1-49 «x 0-64 x 0-20 m., and 
although it has been used as building material, it is unlikely to have been shifted far from 
its original position. ‘The femenos of Neleus and Basile, then, lay outside the city between 
the Themistoklean wall and the Ilissos and to the east of the road to Phaleron: the usual 
assumption, that it lay within the city and nearer to the Acropolis, is made in defiance of 
this evidence. Morcover, the ditch over which the lessee was to have control can hardly 
have been anything but the boundary ditch round the temenos; how else could he control it? 
The two gates mentioned in the inscription therefore represent two points on this boundary; 
and the intervening stretch of wall must accordingly have formed one side of the temenos. 
In other words, the femenos lay immediately outside the wall, extending castwards from the 
Diomeian gate, on the Phaleron road, to ‘the gates which lead to the bath of Isthmonikos’, 

Where, then, was the Dionysion? It was beheved by Frazer, Judeich, and others to 
be the sanctuary immediately south of the theatre; hence the apparent necessity of placing 
the femenos of Neleus and Basile within the city. But this forced Judetch, for example, to 
assume that the femenos of Neleus and Basile was an inordinately long and narrow strip of 
land cutting right across the southern half of the city, from the theatre area to the walls:*° 
a manifest improbability, which becomes an impossibility once the temenos is placed, in 

16 JG i? g4.29-98; of. J. R. Wheeler, AJA it (1887) #5. A. Koumanoudes, AF 1884, 161-4, 
98-49. 17 Lycurg. 86-7. 9 1 19.6, 0 Topographie con Athen® 161, n. 1. 
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accordance with the evidence, outside the walls, Since, however, the walls formed the 
northern limit of the femenos, with the Diomeian gate at its north-western corner, the ditch 
between this gate and the Dionysion must have run in a more or less southerly direction. 
Therefore this Dionysion lay to the south and adjoined the temenos of Neleus and Basile, at 
least at its south-western corner. We do not know the dimensions of either sanctuary; but 
the distance between the city walls and the Ilissos, east of the Phaleron road, was so small 
that the more southerly sanctuary, the Dionysion, must have been very close to the river. 

So we find, first, that the only probable site near the Acropolis for the sanctuary ¢v 
Aiuvars was along this stretch of the Ilissos: and, secondly, that there was in fact a Dionysion 
here. Can it be doubted that the Dionysion of the inscription was the sanctuary of Dionysos 
ev Mipwoss ? 

Two objections remain to be met. One is that Isaios speaks of a house alongside the 
sanctuary as being ¢vy dore.*! But in fact he is speaking of two houses ¢v aoret, one of them 
situated alongside the sanctuary, and contrasting them with a country estate at Phlya; 
and in the context it is possible that the phrase ¢v dare: is used somewhat loosely to con- 
trast with @Avijo., and can actually be applied literally only to the other house. The other 
objection is that Pausanias might have been expected to mention the sanctuary ev Aluvais, 
if he had passed so close to it. But in his day the marshes may have disappeared, and 
it seems probable that the cult had been largely forgotten and the sanctuary allowed to 
fall into disuse. Wherever the Sanctuary was, Pausanias had clearly heard nothing of it. 
For him the oldest sanctuary of Dionysos was the one alongside the theatre. 

We may now return to the Frogs. We have argued that the journey of Dionysos took 
him first to the Herakleion at Kynosarges, and from there to the Aipwy not far away, in the 
femenos of the Frogs; and that this temenos was the sanctuary of Dionysos év Aluvass, situated 
in the area between the city wall and the Ilissos. It may be supposed that once Dionysos 
had crossed the Aiuem he would, from the point of view of the audience, have passed beyond 
human ken, But having thus entered the underworld, he then meets the chorus of Initiates, 
singing their joyful hymns; and this meeting, far from being an irrelevance, or a merely 
general illustration of the life of the blessed after death, confirms that his entry was made 
somewhere near the Ilissos. For these Initiates are not mystai singing of their procession to 
Eleusis—that supposition, common though it is, is ruled out by their constant references 
to the flowery meadow towards which they are moving: there would be no flowers on the 
parched and dusty Thriasian plain in autumn, the season of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
Nor are they singing of the flowery fields of Elysium, for the meadow to which they are 
advancing is not only flowery, but also marshy (€Accov, 352). The only other possible 
explanation is that the Mysteries alluded to are the Lesser Mysteries, the Mysteries at 
Agrai; and this suits the text admirably. These Mysteries took place in Anthesterion, just 
when the flowers were coming into bloom, in the very month in which the sanctuary of 
Dionysos ¢ Aiyvars was opened; they were performed at Agrai, just across the river from the 
site here suggested for the sanctuary év Aiuwas; and they were concerned with ra wept tov 
Atévucov.* The initiates in the Frogs have completed their initiation—they are pepvnpevor 
(158, 318). They have performed their sacrifice and have feasted on the victim (jploryrac 
8 <Lapxovvrws, 377); hence the delicious whiff of pork which so delights Xanthias (998). 
Now they are about to set forth to a flowery, marshy meadow (373 f, 445, 449 £; cf. 326, 
352 f.) for the dancing and revelry to come. It is reasonable to suppose that this meadow 
was not far from Agrai; and in that case there can be only one likely site for it: it was close 
to the Tlissos, at least in the same area as the sanctuary év Aipvats, if indeed it is not actually 
to be identified with the sanctuary. Here only the topographical relationship is in question; 





tl Vili 95. ™ Steph. Byz. s.v. “Aypa wai "A Spare 
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but this coincidence, that the celebration of the Mysteries at Agrai, which were at least 
partly Dionysiac, occurred at the same time of year and in the same area as the Dionysiac 
ceremonies in the sanctuary ¢v Aipvas, goes far in itself to explain the prominent part 
played by the Initiates in the Frogs. 

Our conclusion, then, is that in depicting the journey of Dionysos Aristophanes keeps 
close to the facts of Athenian topography, and thereby makes the fun all the more telling 
to an Athenian audience. This involves the interesting implication that there was at 
Athens a reputed way down to the underworld in the sanctuary of Dionysos év Atuas, and 
that Herakles had once used this route when he went down to steal Kerberos. 


G. T. W. Hooker. 
University of Birmingham. 


AIGINA AND THE DELIAN LEAGUE 


Tr is usually taken for granted! that throughout the first part of the fifth century s.c. 
until her defeat by Athens in or about 457 Aigina was a member of the Peloponnesian 


League and was consistently hostile to Athens and to the formation and 


Confederacy of Delos, 


growth of the 


I believe that the evidence for this view is weak, and that Aigina 


was never a member of the Peloponnesian League but probably was a voluntary member 


of the Delian League from its formation, 


About 494 King Kleomenes of Sparta invaded the Argolid and defeated the Argives at 
Sepeia. For this invasion he used some ships belonging to Aigina, which he had taken by 
lorce.* ‘This implies that some kind of fight must have taken place recently between Aigina 


and the Spartans, 


or their allies. How could the Spartans, who were a land and not a 


sea power, capture ships from the Aiginetans, who had one of the largest fleets in Greece 


at that time ?? 


Only with the help of an ally whose naval power was stronger than Sparta’s. 
Obviously this ally must have been Corinth. 


Corinth was always a naval power, and at 


this period she was hostile to Aigina,4 and she was undoubtedly a member of the Pelopon- 


nesian League. So the forces of the Peloponnesian 


League fought and defeated Aigina 


shortly before they defeated Argos in the middle 490s. There were, of course, traditional 


connexions between Argos and Aigina. 


Argos had assisted Aigina in a war against Epi- 


dauros and Athens long before;5 while after her defeat at Sepeia Argos demanded a fine of 
500 talents from Aigina as an atonement for her treachery,* and she could not have made 
this demand if she had not had, or claimed to have, some kind of alliance with her, It is 
therefore not surprising that the Peloponnesians should attack both Argos and Aigina at 


the same period. 


During the period 493-488 there was a war between Athens and Aigina,? In this war 


Corinth helped Athens. 


In the middle of it the Persians attacked Athens, 


and Sparta, 


though late, sent help to Athens. Aigina on the other hand Medised (no doubt because 
her recent defeats had left her temporarily too weak to resist a Persian attack), and the 
kings of Sparta, at the request of Athens, took hostages from Aigina to ensure her neutrality 


during the Persian 


invasion.* It is clear, therefore, 


that during these years Aigina was 


on bad terms with the Peloponnesian League as well as with Athens. 


' E.g. “Aegina . . . was a leading member of the 
Peloponnesian League’ (E. M. Walker in CAH 
iv 260) ; “[In 491] Athens was, like Aegina, a member 
of the Peloponnesian League’ (J. B. Bury, History of 
Greece (grd ed., 1951) 259): ‘Aigina .. . no doubt 
withdrew from naval operations along with the 
Peloponnesians at the end of 478" (ATL itt 197). 

® Hdt. vi 92.1. 

* In Hadt. vi 89 the Athenians do not have enough 
ships to fight the Aiginetans until they have borrowed 
twenty from Corinth, making a total of seventy. 

" Hadt. vi 89; of Thue. i 41.2. 

* Hdt. v 86.4. * Hdt. vi 92.2. 

" Hdt. vi 87-93. See A. Andrewes, ‘Athens and 
Aegina, 510-480 p.c.” in BSA xxxvii (1 936-1937) 1-7, 
on the dates of the events in this war. His arrange- 
ment of them may be correct; but in any case the 
precise dating of these events docs not affect my 
argument. 


* This event is the main piece of evidence adduced 
by D. M. Leahy in his article ‘Aegina and the 
Peloponnesian League’, in CP xlix (1954) 232-49, in 
favour of his view that Aigina joined the Pelopon- 
nesian League before 491. He argues that Sparta 
would have had no legal right to seize the hostages 
if Aigina had not been a member of the League. 
But it seems clear to me that the case is one of might, 
not right. When the Aiginetans found that the hos- 
tages were demanded not just by one Spartan king 
(who might lack the support of the nation as a whole) 
but by both, they realised that resistance was useless, 
and decided (Hdt. vi 79.2 éducafevp need mean no 
more than this; ¢f. iv 154.2) to give in. To argue 
that this proves Sparta and Aigina to be allies seems 
to me paradoxical. Seizure of hostages is the act 
ofan enemy, not of a friend. 
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In 483/2 Themistokles proposed that the Athenian navy should be built up to enable 
the war against Aigina to be renewed." Two hundred ships were built, but they were not 
used against Aigina. On the contrary, they fought side by side with Aiginetan ships at 
Salamis, where the Aiginetan contingent was judged the most courageous of all!® And 
during this campaign Athens had enough confidence in Aigina’s loyalty to entrust her 
with some of her own families™ It is clear that in 480 the quarrel between Athens and 
Aigina had been made up, and Aigina was as zealous as Athens in opposing the Persians. 
On the other hand the long-standing friendship between Athens and Aigina’s traditional 
enemy, Corinth, was probably beginning to decline, Herodotos’ account of the discussions 
of the Greek leaders before Salamis indicates disagreement between the representatives of 
Athens and Corinth, and though it may be exaggerated by later hostility between the two 
cities it must have some foundation 1n fact. 

In 478 came the split between the Peloponnesian League and Athens which resulted in 
the foundation of the Confederacy of Delos—the split between those who thought that the 
war against Persia was finished and those who wanted it to continue. Which side did 
Aigina take? Her earlier alliances tell us nothing. Between 495 and 468 she fought 
against both Athens and the Peloponnesian League. In 480 and 479 she fought with both 
against the Persians. I hope to have shown in the preceding paragraphs that before 478 
there is no reason to connect Aigina more closely with the Peloponnesian League than with 
Athens. 

What other evidence or arguments are there to show that Aigina sided with Sparta and 
Corinth from 478 onwards? 

1. The Aiginetans were Dorians. But this proves nothing, The Argives were also 
Dorians, but they were not noteworthy for friendship with the Peloponnesian League. 

2, Aigina is said to appear in the ‘Spartan group’ on the Serpent Column. But 
the arrangement of this list of names is really too haphazard for any conclusion to be drawn 
from it. Those who claim that the list falls into three groups representing the allies of 
Sparta, Athens, and Corinth, and that Aigina falls in the Spartan group, are forced to 
admit, for example, that Melos falls in the Athenian group. No one would claim that 
Melos after 479 was an ally of Athens; this list does not prove, then, that Aigina after 479 
was an ally of Sparta. 

q. Polyarchos made a special journey from Aigina to Sparta to accuse the Athenians 
of continuing to rebuild their walls while Themistokles was negotiating at Sparta.” But 
there is no evidence even that Polyarchos was an Aiginetan, let alone an official representa- 
tive of Aigina.™ 

4. Aigina helped Sparta at the time of the Helots’ revolt% But so did Athens, 

There is, then, no evidence that Aigina joined Sparta and Corinth in withdrawing from 
the war in 478. Indeed it would be surprising if she had. The Aiginetans were traders, 
and so depended for their prosperity on the freedom of the seas from Persian domination. 
Whereas Corinth’s trade interests lay mainly in the west, where the Persians had not pene- 
trated, Aigina had always looked eastwards. It was in her interest that the naval war 
against Persia should be continued. 

So there is no reason to reject the statement of Diodoros that some years later the 


® Hat. vii 144.1. 8 Hat. viii 122. the Aiginetans or by anyone. 1 Thuc. ii 27-2. 
Mt Aidt. viii 41.1. “ Aigina had a shrine of her own at Naukratis 
12 This point is made in ATL iii 96. (Hdt. ii 178.3), and was perhaps the only city in or 
18 Plu. Them. 19.2. near mainland Greece to take part in that colony. 


44 Of course the passive of davotéddc often means Even in 480 the ships that Xerxes saw sailing through 
not “be sent’ but merely ‘go’ or ‘set out’, so that the Hellespont were on their way to “Aigina and the 
Plutarch does not say that Polyarchos was sent by Peloponnese’ (Hdt. vii 147-2). 
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Aiginetans broke away from the Athenians, with its clear implication that until then Aigina 
had been a member of the Delian League. This is his account of the war: 


xi 70.14 (464/3): ext 6€ rovrww droordvres Odor awd "APnvaiww . . . duoias 82 Kal 
Atywijras arocrdvras "APyvaton yerpwodpevor Tv Atywav moAopxeiv ereyeipycay * avrn yap 7 
mods tols xara AdéAarray aydot woAAdms ebnepotca dpoviysards te mikjpns Ww Kal ypnuarew 
Kat Tpipwy ebropetro, Kal To avvoAov GAAoTpiag det bidKerro mpos ‘A@nvatovs. diudmep orparev- 
gavres en avriy THY yaipay cOpwoav, Kal Tv Atywav woAwpKotvres EorevSov éleiv Kara Kparos. 
xalloAou yap émt woAd 77 Suvdjer zpoxdmrovtes obxért Tos CULpaYyos weTEep TpOTEpOY emeiKals 
expavro, aAAd Braiws wai drepnddvws Fpyov. dudaep of woMol ray cvpypudyeov thy Bapurnra dépew 
advvarobrres dAAjAats GieAdyovro wept draordcews, xal Ties Tol Kowod quvedplov KaTadpovijoarres 
wat’ idiay érarrorro. 


xi 78.9-4 (459/8): rower be elyepyudray avrois yevouera, robs Alywijras dpdvres 
Tepporypaticpdvous pev Taig mpoyeyernucvais mpdfeaw, aNorpias S¢ éyovras mpos atrats, 
éyvwoav xaramoAepjoat, 86 Kai ordAov én” abrois dfwWAoyov dwooredyraw ray  Abnvaicay, 
ot tv Atjway xaToixotvres, peydAyy €umeipiay Eyorres Kal difav ray kara OdAarray aypeivaw, 
ov KaterAdynoay Tiv trepoyiy taw “Abqvaiwy, Eyovres 5¢ tpirjpers ixavas Kal TporkaTacKevaoarres 
€répas, evaupdynoay, cai Aedidvres dréBadov rpujpeis éBdouyKovra - cuvrmfértes b¢ ois 

vijact dia Td péyeblos Tis cundopas, Wwayxdabycar els aay “A@nvaiwy ovyrdAcvay KararayGhjvas. 
ratra pev oly /lewxparns 6 orparyyos xatexpafaro trois "A@yvains, robs mdvras dtaTroAepyoas 
pijvas évvda mpds robs Alyuriras. 


It may be thought that in the first of these two passages the statement that Aigina 76 
cuvoAow d\otpims dei diéxertro pos "Afyvaiovs contradicts the statement that the war 
was a revolt from the Delian League just like the revolt of Thasos. If it does, the one 
which we should reject is the single vague statement about general hostility, not the other 
more precise part of the account with its deliberate comparison between Thasos, Aigina, 
and the other allies. 

Diodoros’ dates may be wrong, yet his facts may be right. He tells us that Aigina 
revolted from Athens, and the Athenians ravaged the land of Aigina and besieged the 
city (but apparently did not take it). A little later (how much later we cannot tell, for 
no doubt Diodoros’ dates here as often are unreliable) the Athenians resolved to subdue the 
Aiginetans completely. They equipped a large expedition, and the Aiginetans were 
defeated in a sea battle in which they lost seventy ships, and so were forced to join the 
Athenians’ ovpréAea. A ovvréAna is a group of cities contributing money to a common 
treasury. This sentence therefore means that the Aiginetans now had to contribute money 
to the treasury of the League; before now of course they will have contributed ships to the 
common fleet. 

Diodoros therefore describes a revolt by Aigina from the Delian League, suppressed by 
the Athenians in two stages. How does this compare with the brief account of the same 
events given by Thucydides? 


1 105.2-4: woAdpov 6€ xatacrdvros mpos Alywyras "Abnvaios pera raGra vaupayia yiyveras 
ex Alywy peyady "Abyvaiaw rai Atyunrayv, cai of Evpupayor exardepois wTaphoav, Kal evd«cy 
"ABnvater Kal vats éAdoputjKovra AaBovres aura és TH yay avéSncay OL érroAdpKour, Aewxpdrous 
roti LrpoiBov orparyyoirros. émera [TeAororrjowr aptvew BovAdpevor Aiyiwjrag ds jew Th 
Atyway tpiakogiovs omlitas aporepow Kopivéiav wal "Ex uptcav éimovpous SueBiBacay, ra Se 
dpa rijs Tepavetas xaréAaBov wal és rw Meyapida xareSnoay KopivOioe pera rédv fvppdyey . . 

i 62 "APpvaio: 7d pév xpos Alylvy orparevua obx exivnoar, . 


1 108.4: cipoddynoav b€ wai of Aljwijras perd radra roils “Atyvaions, relyn re mepreldvres Kal 
vals wapadovres dépov Te takdpevor és Tov Ereira ypdvov. 
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Thucydides gives a different order of events; for him the war begins with a sea battle 
in which the Athenians capture seventy ships, and then follows the siege, which ends in 
Aigina’s capitulation, This certainly seems a more natural sequence, and so is probably 
the right one. But is there anything in this account to cast suspicion on Diodoros’ statement 
that the war was the result of an attempt by Aigina to break away from the Delian League? 
It is true that Thucydides does not say that the war started asa revolt. But neither does he 
say that it did not; and this, after all, is not the only omission in his account of the 
Pentekontaetia. 

Three other features of his account should be noticed: 


1. In the sea battle with which the war began both the Athemans and the Aiginctans 
were supported by their allies. After this battle, the Peloponnesians wished to help the 
Aiginetans and so sent troops to Aigina and invaded the Megarid. This seems to me to 
imply that the Peloponnesians did not help Aigina in the sea battle; that is, that the Pelopon- 
nesians were not among the allies of Aigina. 

a, The decision of the Peloponnesians to help the revolt by invading the Megarid recalls 
their decision to help the revolt of Thasos a few years earlier by invading Attica.’’ It is the 
normal Peloponnesian reaction to the revolt of a member of the Delian League. 

3. The terms eventually imposed by Athens on Aigina were almost exactly the same 
as those imposed on Thasos, which are described by Thucydides in very similar phrases: 


i 101.3: Qdows 5€ tpirw Ever roAwpKovpevor axpoAcynaay "Abywains retyos Te KafeAovres Kal 
vats wapaidyres, ypijard Te Goa €Se: amodoivar abrixa tagdpevor wai to Aowrov dépew, TH TE 
#reipov Kai TO péraAAov aderres. 

In short, Thucydides’ account of the war between Athens and Aigina may well be the 
account of the suppression by Athens of a revolting ally, and I see no good reason to reject 
the clear implication of Diodoros that Aigina was one of the original members of the Delian 
League. ) 

Doucitas MacDowE Lt. 

University of Manchester. 
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THE BOOK TRADE IN FOURTH-CENTURY ANTIOCH 


AurHouGH the papyrologist and the palaeographer have by now made the study of 
books in the ancient world a preserve almost peculiarly their own, it may yet be helpful to 
indicate literary evidence for the reading and writing habits of the educated classes in 
periods and places in which such modern studies have as yet been able to provide little or 
no material, A case in point is Antioch in the fourth century A.D., where there is con- 
siderable information embodied in the little appreciated works of Libanius, by which light 
is shed on the question of the writing and publication of books of various kinds. Except 
for some recent remarks upon copyists and book distribution in Antioch made by Paul 
Petit,’ this body of evidence has remained virtually untouched, despite its value. There are 
limitations, of course; Libanius has no use for any other culture than that of the Hellene and 
the rhetor. Syriac is mentioned only once in all his writings, and then in a contemptuous 
aside (Or. xlii 31); Latin, which he realised was increasinglyin competition with his own educa- 
tional system, he met with determined opposition (e.g. Or. i 214, 234; x 14), while he looked 
upon Christian literature with all the rancour ofa confirmed pagan (e.g. Or.xxx21; xviii 178). 

To him, as a schoolmaster, and to his students in rhetoric, books were essential, but it is 
clear that some restrictions were imposed both on master and pupil by the availability of 
texts. ‘[he ordinary school text seems to have been obtainable, subject to the rules of 
supply and demand, but other works were correspondingly harder to obtain. One must 
not look to him for indications of purchase price. It may have been necessary for the 
parents of his pupils to purchase books—it certainly appears as a normal item in their 
budget—but he never descends to the mundane question of cost.*_ He himself usually got 
his books by presentation rather than by purchase, and in any case he maintained his own 
copyist. His fellow rhetors, Acacius and Demetrius, did the same, and the lending of a 
text for the purpose of taking a copy was normal practice (e.g. Or. liv 68). There was, 
however, in addition to the demand which these private copyists satisfied in the establish- 
ments of professional sophists or the wealthy families, some market for books for which the 
professional copyist catered. That there was also some traffic in second-hand books is 
indicated by Libanius’ account of the repeated attempts to burgle his library and of the theft 
and subsequent misadventures of his prized text of Thucydides. ‘This turned up in the posses- 
sion of a freshman who had purchased it on the open market (Or.1148). The ordinary student 
found the purchase of books a necessity, and Libanius reproves those parents who keep their 
sons so short of money that they are unable to buy the texts they need (e.g. Ep, 4298.3). 

Although the production of literary texts in Antioch was, broadly speaking, shared 
between the private assistant, a slave as often as not, and the commercial copyist, it cannot 
be said that either group was very numerous. In the years 357-358, indeed, it appears 
that there was a shortage of copyists in the city. Thus it is regarded as both honorific and 
extravagant that the prefect, Strategius, should put ten copyists on the printing of Libanius’ 
panegyric for its distribution throughout the cities (Or. i 11 3), especially in view of the delays 
in copying which private individuals had to endure at this time before texts of any new 
oration could be sent elsewhere.? In a.v. 361 Libanius reveals a real eagerness to relieve 

' Petit, “Recherches sur la publication et la diffu- * CE Ep. 347.1: tar ypdvor ¥ réap ypaptaw étolet 
sion des discours de Libanios', Historia v 479-599. oman. Ep. 569.,2: tar 0 suerépeow olx Exepwe Ady, 
Despite his very subjective application of Rother’s cb ply atta: Fp, tod ypenportos dtopair, . 
rhetorical statistics, the general lines of his argument Ep. 605.0: 74 2 abrixa tap’ Hiv dvo pijres. tooairy 
are sound, and his information good. tus dqgfovla ypaplew, Tra ph Aye ameivic. 7 

* CL Or. xxx 12: dendeiwam ta eloSdra, fifila te 
mrovuern. Cf. Sentent. 9.5. 
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his copyist, Theophilus, of unnecessary labour, even at the risk of inconveniencing a close 
friend, “for it is not fair to burden the copyists to no purpose’ (Ep. 263). He has the same 
eye to economy, as far as his own copyists are concerned, when he sends to a friend in 
Tarsus copies of two orations with instructions to take a copy for himself before passing 
them on to the one for whom they are ultimately intended (Ep. 615, 619). ‘That this was 
regular practice, whether the author gave his permission or no, is indicated elsewhere 
(e.g. Ep. 481.2). At any rate, Libanius, as a good sophist, regards it as his duty to offer all 
possible support to the professional copyist also; hence his recommendation of a friend of 
the copyist Maconius. He commends an Antiochene copyist who goes to Athens for 
employment and asks, significantly enough, that he be protected from the insolence of the 
students. Copyists employed in the civil service are rarely mentioned by him, though 
they must have been common enough; only one certain named example is to be found.* 

The situation in other cities must have been less favourable for the professional copyist 
than thatin Antioch. Libantus expresses surprise that copies of the works of Aristeides are 
not available in Laodicea (£p. 1262), but the fact remains that Antioch was the clearing 
house for all Syria. From Antioch copies of Libanius’ works, even in his own lifetime, 
go out to all the Greek world, so much so that the copyists were unable to fulfil the demands 
made upon them (Or.1 155). There Strategius can collect the copyists for his great pub- 
licity campaign, and there two, or often three, official courts are in session and intense 
business activity constantly prevails. ‘Thus there was room for some specialisation inside 
the profession which could hardly have occurred in other Syrian cities. There existed a 
branch which dealt exclusively with the copying of legal documents—a type of employment 
which must have been peculiar to Antioch.* ‘There is no mention of the fees to be charged 
in any of these cases, and it should be emphasised that his interest does not extend to any 
language but Greek. 

While the numbers of professional copyists were relatively few and sometimes unequal 
to the demands made upon them, those privately maintained could not have been very 
many cither, or Libanius would not have noted the delays mentioned above. They seem 
to form part of the households of the very wealthy or the dilettanti alone. They were 
regularly maintained, either as slaves or as free men, in the sophistic establishments, as is 
only to be expected; Libanius, both as a student in Athens and at the beginning of his 
career in Constantinople, had a Cretan as his personal S:BAcypades (Or. i 43). Later in his 
life, he records the deaths of slaves who acted as copyists for him (Or. i 184-5 ), and of his 
secretary, whose handwriting, he notes, was much better than his own (Or. i 292).7 Short- 
hand was not encouraged in such establishments as his. It seems strange, at first sight, 
that these rhetors and sophists, who always had an eye for publicity, should not use this 
long-established practice, but all the evidence indicates that the pagan teachers eschewed 
it. This was in keeping with their tradition of memorisation, public exhibition and limited 
distribution, with which the methods of the stenographer were incompatible.§ Only in 
the most exceptional circumstances, which were in fact those of a public trial, would a sophist 
like Prohaeresius demand that the official court stenographers should take down a copy of 
his declamation (Eunapius VS p. 489). Here the Christians seem to have followed civil 
service practice in their methods of propaganda, and to have appealed to a wider audience 
than that for which the traditional oral method of the sophist catered. Origen, for instance, 

“Ch Ep. 629.1: Gt: pot fiflioypdper duciziy ox * Ep, 152: téyry dé atroiy . . . ta aepi rey cvriy- 
fri, xal totro olofa. Ep. 1258.1: aoditns dudg, xdiv ypdwpara trois drlpeimos ypdpene. 
fifdiow tie Lepide vijg atrod yeipds duméjoa; way TH * OF 1 292: ta ypedawarad pot mpéc émndeiterc 
dium ta "Epeyféos xpijccotia ty tézry vonifor. Ep. ovrtxparre fedrin te dvra taw gnaw. Identical with 
1413: Valentinus of Lydia, diaxordiy dé ypappdroar Maximus (prided tar deirdre ipiv), Or. xlii 3. 
wal vie deblag tH Poodles. * Memorisation, cf. Or. ili 17; Ep. 376. Limited 

* Cf Ep. 1258 and Eunapius VS p. 496: «ai distribution, Petit, op. cit. 
aiziord ye attot mepep_pover fifila. 
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had shorthand writers taking down his words and working in shifts; he also had numerous 
copyists and girls trained in writing (Euseb. HE vi 23). Malchion, a Christian rhetor of 
Antioch, also employed shorthand writers in his campaign against Paul of Samosata (zhid., 
vil 29). Chrysostom’s sermons according to Socrates (HE vi 4), were either published by 
him or taken down by shorthand writers for publication later. The same practice is 
adopted by Julian for the official correspondence which needed the use of stenographers 
(Or, xvill 174-5). | 

Concerning the technique of the copyist, Libanius allows us a few incidental remarks 
which have some importance. He records that, just after a.p. 350, he and his friend 
Aristaenetus had come to the conclusion that the standard of writing, with regard to 
presentation and appearance, had declined, as compared with that of an earlier time, and 
he laments the absence from it of xdAAos ypapparaw (Ep. 580.2).° In a.p. 371, he regards 
his text of Thucydides, which was stolen from his library, as irreplaceable. He describes 
it as easy to carry and the lettering as small and neat. This fashion of writing seems to 
belong, in fact, to a time early in the preceding century.” On the other hand, big lettering 
is mentioned in A.p. 362 (Ep. 798). As for the differences in handwriting, Libanius has 
mentioned his own as compared with that of his secretary (Or. i 232), but even more 
interesting is the claim which he makes to be able to identify the handwriting of one of 
his friends at a glance, even when the signature is hidden (£p. 44.7-8). This is one of the 
few comments upon an individual's style of handwriting to be found in Greek. No fixed 
limit can be assigned to the life of his texts. His Thucydides was clearly quite an old copy, 
perhaps 150 years old. The library of Aristaenetus’ grandfather, which caused the reflec- 
tions upon the styles of handwriting in Ep. 580, was also fairly old. The items had been 
collected for fifty years already and may have belonged to an earlier time still. However, 
a text of Aristeides which he received in a.p. 361 had a life of no more than 200 years at 
most, for it was so affected by age that syllables showed only occasionally and no coherent 
reading could be deciphered (Ep. 631). A text of Hadrian of Tyre is something of a rarity 
(thid,), as is the ‘Odaenathus’ of Longinus (Zp. 1078). 

No less informative are his references to the writing materials then in use. Tablets 
were common enough, but the evidence of Libanius suggests that their use was restricted 
to two main purposes—for local or complimentary messages, and for schoolboy exercises." 
Papyrus as such is not mentioned as often as might be expected, presumably not through 
any lack of such texts but because they are more often referred to in general terms, of which 
AiBAa or ypdpyara are most commonly used. For the most part BifAos and BiBAiov may 
be regarded as interchangeable.’* If any distinction is to be made, it is that Bi8Aos is almost 
always used to denote literary texts of common use in the schools or in Christian and pagan 
religious teaching. Parchment also is mentioned, sometimes in connexion with texts 
used in the schools, notably in the schools of law. Its disadvantage was that it produced 
a big fat tome, ideal as a weapon in student warfare or as a disguise for the innate stupidity 
of the law student, but not very well suited to the user's convenience."4 Mostly, however, 
it was a term applied to literary texts not normally part of the school curriculum or which 





* For the same expression, cf. Chrysostom PG 
59-187; also fifdiow xdddy, ‘Vainglory’, 59. 

 ypdppara péy dv puxpdtyts yapiévra, td dé ovprar 
atte jxivor gépew ote alrdg Apepor, e.g. Roberts, 
Crreek Literary Hands, 17 ff. 

M déAtorm—as local messages, Or. i 122: compli- 
mentary, Ep. rozi; Or. liv 95,161; as petitions, 
Or. li 1t (ypayparteior WOvpor). For school exer- 
coca, Ep. 886; Or. xxxv a2: of rac Sédrows fy maui 
Ttohdders éxdorow pyréc Tae pyropici apoonxdrraw 
/pappdter éurendnedtes; cf. Chrysostom, Vatnglory,74. 


“CE Or. xviii 72: xai tatra Exporter éx pedo 
dnotdusro; «al tore tay fibdleor. . . . dei vip elyer 
ey yepolr ¥) BiBdove i dada. 

™ piploc—as school texts; e.g. Or. i 8, 148 (his 
text of Thucydides); xxv 46; xliii (study books at 


Athens); Ep. 1048; 842; fiBloc—as Christian texts, 


Or. xxx 21; of Porphyry, Or, xviii 178. 

“ Or. iv 18, Eutropius, a law student, depfi¢paz 
Tayeias Te Kal mAateia: Ta yorara Bupwrotaas Pepe per ; 
Or, lviii 5, digfdpan, used in student fights. 
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were destined to be sent elsewhere? The roll was still the rezular form of the book, as 
can be seen from the few references of Libanius and Chrysostom.!* In all cases the limiting 
factor, apart from the time and labour of production, was that of weight, bulk and storage. 
Hence the need for the slave to carry the boy’s books (Or. lviii 19) and the difficulty of 
reading a book while in a carmage (£p. 1018.3) or walking through the forum ((r. i 8). 
The size and awkwardness of books were enough to make the normal posture for instruction 
a seated one, and the professorial chair was not merely an honour but a necessity. A large 
and widely spread traffic in books was also made difficult for the same reason. A cartload 
of books—an amazing quantity, evidently, since it was accompanied by a marriage pro- 
posal and both the proposal and the gift were presented by his friend in person—could be 
transported from Heraclea to Nicomedia (Or. i 54), but to transport numerous volumes 
from Antioch to Heraclea was a more hazardous affair. Hence Libanius feels more reluc- 
tance to burden his copyist. Julian’s emphatic order to his official, that he should receive 
the library of George of Cappadocia in full, also reveals the difficulties of transport. The 
collection of a library by any man of learning involves considerable effort. It is a godsend 
to be allowed the free run ofa library (£p. 25.5—6), and the loss of a book is, for our scholar, 
a misfortune to be deplored and to be avoided at whatever cost (e.g. Or. liv 68; Ep. 347). 

For both orations and correspondence, Libanius maintained his filing system, with a 
secretary engaged upon it. This is certainly the case, with regard to orations already 
delivered, in a.p. 362 (Ep. 744.5), and a generation later it is equally the case with orations 
composed and awaiting delivery (£f. 877.9; cf. Ep. g49). The storage was in a «:furriop, 
which was the normal article of furniture for the purpose.’ For his letters Libanius dis- 
plays no less care; he 1s able to turn to his file and produce duplicates of letters which had 
never reached their destination, and he can refuse to send copies of the complete corre- 
spondence between himself and Julian, offering only a selection instead (Ep. 1307; 1264). 
This filing system, devised with an eye to publication (Ep. 773.5), could also be used for 
discreet suppression of incriminating documents at a time when allegations of conspiracy 
were common and the spy system widely spread. He records an examination of his corre- 
spondence after the conspiracy of a.p. 371 (Or. 1175-7), and it is no accident that there is a 
complete gap for the period 365-383 beginning with the revolt of Procopius and ending 
with that of Maximus, both of whom he was accused of supporting (Or. i 163; xxxii 27). 
From the fact that none of his letters were discovered, it may be presumed that he had 
anticipated the inquisition, but at the cost of any publication of his correspondence during 
these years. Such prudent discretion was essential for one in his vulnerable position, not 
only in such times of insecurity, but even when his popularity was at its height. This is 
shown by the caution which he displayed concerning the publication of his oration upon 
his dead uncle (cf. Ep. 283), where two-thirds of the speech was delivered in public, the 
remainder behind closed doors and to a select audience under seal of silence, because of 
derogatory remarks about Gallus which might have aroused the imperial displeasure of 
Julian. Publication, in fact, could be a double-edged weapon. The receipt and recita- 
tion of letters from the great increased his prestige; the contents of his own letters, if spread 
abroad by the recipients, might cause him embarrassment in Antioch (e.g. Ep. 476-7). It 
was difficult to harmonise prudent reticence with the maximum publicity. 

The general impression to be gained from the works of Libanius, and for that matter 
from those of Chrysostom, is that the demand for books in Antioch was relatively small, and 


15 SepOépar—as literary texts outside the school P.G. 59.1978: dijcarre: attra wal dooféueron dv 
curriculum, Or. liv 68; Ep. 947.9; 999.2; 677.1. For  «ferion. Hence the reference to the copy of the 
works of Libanius, Ep. 949; 990.4; of Aristeides, Gospel hanging by the bed, P.G. 61.973. 

Ep. 1262. 1? Used for book storage not only by Libanius, but 

1 Fp, o65.2: Gy of... xatefiuefa dycarre;, also by Julian (cf. Or, xvii 118) and by Chrysostom’s 
Gi del te halv Addvrat wai dredietar cf. Chrysostom,  fiock, P.G. 49.178; 61.979. 
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was steadiest in those circles which were interested in some form of teaching. This did 
not include any but a small minority of that upper class, which both teachers made the target 
for their eloquence. Both rail against the absence of good literature from such homes or 
the lack of desire to use it even when it is present!® While the Christians made some 
attempt at mass production of texts, the pagan practice was actually to restrict the output 
of new works, in accordance with the orator’s loyalty to the oral tradition and his upper class 
chientéle. Opportunities for employment as copyists were comparatively few, and any 
extra demand inevitably led to delays in the distribution of other texts. The number of 
copyists was small, and the number of customers for whom they catered was also small, 
as was their output. A cultured intelligentsia, capable of appreciating the Greck style of 
the pagan master and the Christian pupil, there may have been, but, despite the influence 
it exercised, its very lack of numbers did not allow of any great development of the book 
trade in Syria at this time. To judge Antioch’s position as a centre of Hellenic culture by 
the laudatory remarks of Libanius is to ignore the tacit indications which he gives to the 
contrary. 


A. F. Norman, 
University of Hull. 


“Cf. Chrysostom, P.G. 59.78: érépa apépactg td pr) xexrijofat pydé fyer fifiiia. Liban, Or, xxxv 25: 
todroe dé detrar Piftdieor, Pifdiowz dudntéor cuir. 





THE ARCHAIC ACROPOLIS: SOME PROBLEMS 


Tue literature on the Acropolis seems to me as untidy as the site itself. Every discovery 
that could, on the present evidence, be made about its history, every truth that could 
be pertinently stated has already appeared, I should imagine, in one or other of the 
books or articles devoted to it since the Greek excavations of the cighties. I am merely 
attempting the humble but, I think, necessary task of sifting out what seem to me the 
more interesting discoveries, the more significant conclusions. Before we form any 
more theories, we must try to discover what under present circumstances we can 
reasonably know. 

In this paper I shall have space only to consider the history of the main buildings, one 
or perhaps two large temples and perhaps a large propylon, up to the Persian destruction 
of the archaic Acropolis in 480 and 479. The minor buildings of poros, with triglyphs 
barely 1 foot or 15 inches wide, and walls or columns consequently less than 15 feet high, 
will interest me only incidentally. I have found no clear evidence for the sites of any of 
these, not even Wiegand's ‘Building B’, considered by J. A. Bundgaard (pp. 55 ff.) to be 
the precursor of the north-west wing in the Periclean Propylaca. Moreover I can isolate 
the problem of the large buildings more conveniently and with a clearer conscience, because 
it has already been isolated by C. J, Herington in his stimulating book, Athena Parthenos and 
Athena Polias (Manchester, 1955). His thesis is an interesting one, that from far back in 
the archaic period two important temples stood on the Acropolis. The more southerly, 
dedicated to Athena the Warrior Maiden (Parthenos), occupied a site somewhere within 
the limits of the present Parthenon. The more northerly and the more important in state 
ritual was dedicated to Athena as the City Goddess, and occupied the site between the 
present Parthenon and Erechtheum, generally known as the ‘Doerpfeld Foundation’. 
Every visitor to Athens will know this series of old broken walls just south of the Caryatid 
Porch. Wiegand’s is still, I think, the most workmanlike plan of it (Wiegand, figs. 72 and 
117—my Fic. 1). Herngton’s thesis, then, enables me to arrange my questions as follows, 
How many successive temples occupied the Doerpfeld Foundation, what did they look like 
and how were they related to one another? And again, was there any important temple 
on the site of the present Parthenon before the decade 490-480, generally considered the 
date when a marble Parthenon was first attempted? Because of its possible scale, I shall also 
have to consider the date and form of the archaic Propylon. If it were a large building, 
it could be the source of various large fragments hitherto assigned to temples; and Heberdey, 
the latest American books, and now Bundgaard all make it rather large, between 15 and 
20 metres square. (For fie actual dimennions they give, sce below, pp. 146 ff.) 

Before I consider these questions, I must enter one or two caveats about the Athenian 
use of building stones, Many scholars seem to me too ready to believe in datable fashions, 
and to date buildings rather precisely from the actual stone used in them. For instance, 
Dinsmoor and others would put the stump of Old Propylon, still preserved south of 
Mnesikles’ main hall, and published by C. H. Weller in A7A viii (1904) well after the first 
decade of the fifth century. For, says Dinsmoor in A7A xxxviii (1934) 447, it marks, with 
the first marble Parthenon, the beginning of an epoch, ‘that of construction in Pentelic 
marble’. Now presumably its marble portions are of Pentelic, although no one but 
Dinsmoor has said so. But is it really ‘technically similar’ (Dinsmoor, Joc. cit.) to the 
temple? Its marble antae and facing-slabs are mere trimmings, and such composite 
structures of limestone and marble—Pentelic marble at that—go back as far as Wiegand’s 
earliest architectural remains, the H-fragments which he assigned to the oldest temple on 
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the Doerpfeld Foundation... These fragments are of the early sixth century. Pentelic, or 
marble like Pentelic, was used for life-size statues as early as Payne’s favourite kore (no, 643, 
Payne, A.M.S, pls. 70, 71)" and for small structures as early as c. 520 B.c. For the famous 
altar in the Pythion, commemorating the archonship of the younger Peisistratos, was of 
Pentelic.? He would be a bold man, then, who said that the Old Propylon, because it is 
trimmed with Pentelic, must be dated well after 500. 

Nor can we draw any safer conclusions from the use of poros or hard limestone 
(‘calcaire’). Poros, of course, is the soft, honey-coloured stone, easily worked but badly 
needing a thick protective coat, so familiar to students of archaic Greece. ‘Calcaire’ is the 
hard, white limestone generally found in quarries not so far from poros—for instance, 
around the eastern shores of the Corinthian Gulf. There the higher hills are of ‘calcaire’, 
the lower hummocks round Sikyon of poros. The stones shade into one another. See, €.2., 
P. de la Coste-Messeliére, Au Musée de Delphes 97 ff. Poros, naturally, was in greater demand 
for the elaborate detailing of temples. The sixth-century temple of Delphi, we know, was 
built of it; for the remains usefully corroborate Herodotos’ words (¥ 62.3) ovprendvou oct 
mupivou Aiov zowew tov vpdv. In Attica, poros was quarried largely on Piraeus, and 
called Aktites Lithos (JG ii? 1668, etc.) while a favourite hard limestone of the archaic 
period, used for the parts of the Peisistratean Olympicion and the lowest step of the first 
marble Parthenon, was the Kara stone from Mt Hymettos. 

Now it would have been logical for a mason with archaic tools to make Doric super- 
structures entirely of poros, or only their less elaborate blocks of ‘calcaire’ or marble. But, 
so far as I know, few Athenian buildings were as logical as the temples of Paestum, in which 
poros and ‘calcaire’ are most carefully disposed. One, at least, of Wicgand’s smaller 
entablatures from the Acropolis, D, is entirely of poros (Wiegand, 166 and pl. 1 3, 0. 5). 
But his oldest fragments, the ‘H-fragments’, are mostly of hard limestone, not of poros at 
all’—the rest, as we saw, being largely of marble. On the other hand Dinsmoor (AFA li 


[ use the following abbreviations in addition to 
those in general use: 

A.A.G. W.B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient 
(sreece (1950). 

A.M.S. H. Payne and G. M. Young, Archaic 
Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis (1996). 

The following works are cited by their authors’ 
names alone: 

R. Bohn, Die Propylacen der Akropolis zu Athen 
(1882). 

J. A. Bundgaard, Munesicles (1957). 

R. Heberdey, Altattische Porosskulptur (1919). 

R. Koldewey and O. Puchstein, Dir griechischen 
Tempel in Unteritalien und Sicilien (1899). 

T. Wiegand, Die archaische Porosarchitektur der Akro- 
polis cu Athen (104). 

' Wiegand, 1-72. The metopes on one side at 
least were of Pentelic marble (pp. 10 ff.), and the sima 
(pp. 46 ff.) was of marble, again Pentelic according to 
Lepsius (Griechische Marmorstudien 122). For the name, 
‘H-fragments', see Dinsmoor AJA li (1947) 114. 

* Payne (p. 38) dates this kore before 510 n.c. It 
is of Pentelic (Lepsius, 79). 

* Welter, who restored the altar in AA 1999, 
27-30, dated it to 512-511, and observed that we 
should not be misled by its rather Ionian inscription 
into dating it later. Klaffenbach, in Kirchner, 
Imagines® 11, is tempted to put it even earlier. Meritt’s 
date, 497-496, has been generally rejected, and I 


myself follow the majority of scholars (ef. SEG x 318). 
There are possibly older statues and structures 

of Pentelic (is the gorgoneion, Payne, pl. 1, generally 
assigned to the H-fragments, Pentelic?), but in my 
rather cursory searches I have not found them. Nor 
could I judge for myself whether the white marble of 
Weller’s Propylon is really Pentelic. I am no 
mineralogist, and can recognise Pentelic only when 
it has rusted. But I am sure Wiegand’s words are 
true (Wiegand, 12): ‘Je weiter aber unsere Kenntnis 
der attschen Marmorarten sich ausdehnt, desto 
mehr erkennt man, wieviel Vorsicht beim Bezeichnen 
geboten ist'—a conclusion reinforced by the paper 
of Norman Herz and W. Kendrick Pritchett on 
‘Marble in Attic Epigraphy’, A7A lwii (1953) 71-8, 
to which my attention has been drawn by Mr R, M. 
Cook, There seems at present, according to this 
paper, no short cut to recognising the quarry from 
the appearance of the marble. Herz and Pritchett 
agree with Lepsius that both ‘Hymettian’ and 
ee are found on cither mountain, but do not 
share his optimism in assigning various - des of 
*Pentelic’ to the one or the phe a 

* Wiegand, 59; Welter, AM xvii (1922) 6g; B. H. 
Hill, AFA xvi (1912) 597 ff. | 

* “+ ++ dass sie in Gberwiegender Anzahl nicht aus 
leichtem, gelblichen Poros, sondern aus schwerem, 
rétlichgelbem, hartem Kalkstein bestehen’ (Wiegand, 
Pp. 5). 
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(1947) 126 n. 86) would put Wiegand D long after the Persian Wars; correctly, I think, in 


view of its simple, classical proportions, And I am inclined to do the same to W 
(= Wiegand, pl. 12, no. 5) for the same reason. 


the Acropolis long after 480. 


iegand FE 
50 poros buildings continued to rise on 


We must be careful, indeed, not to suppose that the Acropolis was all tidied up imme- 


diately after 479, and that then nothing was built on it exce 
It was apparently a scene of confusion and ill-patehed ruin, to judge 


of the years 450-400. 


pt and until the marble buildings 


from Herodotos v 77.3 (recyécuw TemmedAcvapeveay aupi), or from the marble metope of the 
old H-temple evidently not buried with the debris of 479, for it has Avolas caAds scribbled 
on it in lettering of ¢. 450. So one finds it even harder than one might have thought to 


know what survived the Persian Wars, and in what form. 


poros buildings before 480. 


Nor can one automatically date 


We can now take the three sites possibly occupied by sixth-century forerunners of the 
three most important fifth-century buildings, the Erechtheum, the Parthenon and the 


Propylaea; and we begin with the Doerpfeld Fo 
Polias and supposed forerunner of the Erechtheum (ric. 1), 
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Fig. t. The Doerpfeld Foundation, Plan. 


Wiegand, fig. 117. 


in detail by Wiegand, 49 ff., comprise two rectangles, an inner and an outer, mutually 


independent, the outer for a peristyle, the inner for a cella, 


The inner is 34°7 by 13-45 


metres, too large, I think, to be a real Hekatompedon, even if one uses Dinsmoor’s long 


Doric foot of 32-7 centimetres. 


One cannot make the superstructure shorter, for the 


foundation-wall is less than 5 feet thick.? The area which it encloses is subdivided by 


* Wiegand, fig. 115; JG i*925. Idonot know why 
Dinsmoor calls the youth Aveda: (AFA li (1947) 148). 

* Dinsmoor's Doric Foot is 92-7 centimetres long 
(4.4.6. 72n. 1) or 32-6 centimetres (4.4.G. 195, n. 1). 
If, however, the Athenian foot is best measured in 
the stadium, it is nearly as the English go-5 cms. 
and Wiegand’s inner foundation must have been 
reckoned 114 feet long. (Buschor's ‘Hekatompe- 
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don’ at Samos was 33-5 metres long, according to 
AM 1930, Beil. 27). All the same, anything about 
roo feet long could surely be called Hekatom- 
pedon by the crowd. Compare the use of y:dsord- 
Aovros; and Pentekontactia. The cella of the 
Periclean Parthenon could be called Hekatompedon 
merely because it was almost 100 feet long, not 
because its forerunner was an exact Hekatompedon. 
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walls closely resembling it in material and technique. For they are all of small blocks 
of blue Acropolis limestone, put together piecemeal and without fastenings. But the sub- 
division of the area is strange and complicated. There was, it seems, a very shallow porch 
at each end. Behind the eastern was a short cella with aisles, behind the western a shorter 
cella without them, Between the two cellas were two small adyta, side by side, occupying 
the full width of the building. The two-porched cella-building must have been amphi- 
prostyle, as Dinsmoor sees,* for each porch is too shallow for a normal pronaos in antis. 
The wall at the rear of each, which presumably contained a large door, was apparently 
thicker than the others, to judge from Wiegand, fig. 72. The western cella and its pronaos 
together formed almost a square in plan. In all these three features, the Doerpfeld Founda- 
tion anticipates the Periclean Parthenon. In the first and last, it anticipates the eastern 
part of the Erechtheum. But it seems altogether different from temples outside Athens, 
even from the Old Temple at Corinth, which, with its two cellas back to back, is sometimes 
considered a forerunner of the Parthenon.® 

The outer foundation also lacks clamps and dowels. ‘Der Stylobat der Ringhalle, die 
cinzige Stufe des Tempels, besteht aus grossen Quadern, welche weder unter sich, noch 
mit der Euthynteria durch Klammern oder Dibel verbunden sind’ (Wiegand, 121). 
G. Welter (AM (1922) 69) says this building had H-clamps. But it is quite clear from 
Wiegand (p. 121) that these are found only on the architrave-blocks, which may or may 
not go with this foundation. 

The uppermost surviving course is faced, at any rate, with larger blocks, well trimmed 
to aright angle. It is put together (Wiegand, 51) with greater care than the inner founda- 
tion, and its walls are far thicker, averaging 2-5 metres (Wiegand, fig. 72). Nor are they 
of Acropolis limestone, but of Kara stone.!° There was never more than one step, the 
stylobate proper, below the columns and above the notably irregular euthynteria (the 
levelling-course at ground-level). What is more, the blocks of this stylobate do not 
approach a square on plan, as they do in nearly all Greek temples. They were very thin, 
with a very short outer face, if the single ‘stylobate’ block shown on Wiegand’s plans affords 
any evidence. The whole foundation is on plan a double square. 

One can choose between three opinions on this group of foundations, (1) The inner 
foundation could be very early, ¢. 600," and the outer much later—say, Pisistratean. 
(2) Both could be very early. (3) Both could be Pisistratean. 

Most scholars, including Doerpfeld and Wiegand, have decided for the first. Wiegand 
points out (p. 51) that nowhere in Greek architecture, when a temple was laid out all 
together, were different materials and techniques used for the foundations of cella and 
peristyle. So the inner foundation here must be earlier, and designed for a complete 
temple, to which Wiegand assigns those large fragments of upright oblong metopes and 
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" See his restored plan, AJA xxxvi (1932) 916. 
Mrs Hill (Ancient City of Athens 196 f.) ignores this, 
surely the only tolerable restoration. 

* It had at each end a much deeper pronaos, with 
antac, and it did not have the thicker cross-walls of 
the Athenian temples. Indeed, it seemed probable 
to Doerpfeld that at Corinth the cross-cutting 
between the two cellas, being ‘much shallower and 
less sharply defined than any of the others, served 
. .. for some slight superstructure . . . probably a 
screen’. See B. Powell, A7A ix (1905); and compare 
pl. 3. This would entail two continuous Doric 
colonnades along the whole interior—much the most 
likely design, it seems to me. 

1 Wiegand, 119f.; Lepsius, op. af. 115f See 
above, n. 4. 


1 See Wiegand, 50, and also fig. 72, which shows 
the surviving stretch of cuthynteria along the north 
side. An outline restoration, with cuthynteria and 
stylobate only, appears in fig. 112. Dinsmoor agrees 
(AJA li (1947) 117, n.32) that ‘the outer pink 
7 ation... served as the cuthynteria course and 
supported the stylobate of the external columns’. 
The fagade was 21°34 metres wide on a stylobate 
just over 1+5 metres deep. These are proportions 
very like those of the Heraion at Olvnpla— ra metres 
wide on a stylobate 1-4 metres deep. 

1 ¢. boa, because this is the probable date for the 
first peristyles even partly of stone. See now Searls 
and Dinsmoor, A7A xlix (1945) 73. 
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mutules of varying width (Wiegand, figs. 24 and 64) which he includes among his H- 
fragments (p. 128, above). 

But in very early temples the cella-building might surely have foundations quite different 
from those of the ptera. At Thermon, too, for instance, although this is not absolutely clear 
from the published photographs, the earliest stretch of the peristyle foundations seems to 
have larger stones than the ground course of the cella. Indeed, so primitive does the latter 
appear, that one can believe mud bricks rested directly on its small stones, without either 


toichobate or orthostates.™ 
gences seem most unlikely. 
date for both foundations. 


Again, the outer foundation was a mere euthynteria and stylobate. 


After the High Archaic period, such weaknesses and diver- 
The difference in materials, then, could agree with an early 


In this it resembled 


most obviously the Heraion at Olympia (Olympia ti pls. 3, 20). But its construction was 


more primitive than that of the Heraion. 


Its krepis was largely of irregular blocks, like 


those of Thermon and Artemis Knakeatis at Tegea,” both, similarly, very low temples with 


very low krepides, 


The double square of the plan could also be an early feature. 


Artemis Knakeatis was 


a double square. So, very nearly, were the great temple of Artemis at Corcyra and the 
Basilica at Paestum, which, whatever its date, has very primitive features! Archaic 


temples were cither very short or very long, 


and the normal classical temple, rather longer 


than a double square, is a mean between earlier plans. A double square, of course, is still 
used as late as ¢. 500, in Aphaia at Aegina and the second temple of Athena Pronaia at 
Delphi. But it agrees equally with a very early date; and the other features of our outer 
Doerpfeld Foundation can only, I think, be very early—say, c. 600, or soon after. 
Moreover its general dimensions suit fairly well not only the scale of the H-fragments 
but also the total number of them as put together by Schuchhardt and arranged by him as 
a frame for the pedimental sculptures. He includes in his more important pediment"? the 
large poros group of a lion and lioness ( ?) together attacking one single fallen bull ( Wiegand, 
figs. 230a, b), and flanks this with Bluebeard on the right and Herakles and Triton on the 
left (all illustrated in Wiegand, pl. 4, and discussed by him on pp. 73-93)" This gives 
a pedimental field 18 metres wide, a facade 20°25 metres wide on the frieze and 21-7 metres 


wide on the euthynteria. 


Wiegand (fig. 72) gives 21-85 metres as the width on the euthyn- 


teria of the Doerpfeld Foundation—a satisfactory agreement? 


But, urges Dinsmoor (A7A li (1947) 116), 
For both inner and outer foundations are dressed 


late as Peisistratos’ time (c. 550 onwards). 


“See, in particular, AE 1900, plate facing 
cols. 189-4. 

‘As suggested by Rhomaios in AE 1900, 
cols, 174 ff. 

“ The west stylobate of Thermon is that of the 
High Archaic Temple (Rhomaios, foc. cit. col. 179). 
For Tegea, see AE 1952 1-91 (Rhomaios). 

™ For the Basilica, see now F. Krauss in Festschrift 
Jie Carl Weickert og ff. (fig. 1 gives 26 by 55 metres 
as the overall dimensions). Artemis at Corcyra was 
perhaps 23-45 by 48-9 metres on the cuthynteria 
(Aorkyra i, pl, 22). | 

1 AM kx-Ixi (1935-1936) 72, fig. 8. He restores 
them as two lions. 

‘8 The group of Herakles and Triton, as published 
in the standard books, now needs some minor cor- 
rections, See Hesperia viii (1999) 92 ff. (Bronecer). 

™ Dinsmoor (AJA li (1947) 115 ff.) denies that 
Schuchhardt’s reconstruction would fit the founda- 


the whole Doerpfeld Foundation must be as 


tion. According to him, Schuchhardt obtained a 
temple 20-64 metres wide on the frieze, but should 
have obtained one 48 centimetres narrower, with 
ten metopes measured by Wiegand as cach 115 
metres wide, and eleven triglyphs each, according to 
Wiegand, o-81 metres wide (Wiegand, fig. 24). 
Dinsmoor actually means 58 centimetres narrower, 
For 11 x o-81 = 8-g1, and to x 1115 = 11s, 
and 11-15 + 8-g1 = 20-06, just 58 centimetres less 
than the width—2o-64—which Dinsmoor supposes 
Schuchhardt to obtain. Actually, the difference is 
between 20-06 and 20-25, the width given in 
Schuchhardt, fig. 8. Since the metopes have nearly 
all gone, and since the temple was highly archaic, I 
do not find 19 centimetres an impossible difference. 
And at cuthynteria level Wiegand and Schuchhardt 
differ cven less. (For Dinsmoor’s objection to 
Schuchhardt's pedimental slope, sec below, p. 145.) 
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with the claw—an instrument that has left no traces on the much earlier H-fragments, 

whether of marble or poros. The H-fragments must come from a structure older than 

any part of the Doerpfeld Foundation. They were finished with the point and the flat 

chisel, the marks of which appear ‘on hard surfaces, respectively, as pock marks and in the 

crépe-like texture known as drove work. On the other hand the toothed chisel, which 

came into use fairly late in the Peisistratid period and in any case never appeared in “H” 

architecture (whether poros or marble) nor in the pedimental or other sculpture (whether 

poros or marble) that goes with it—apparently being at that date quite unknown—is 

nevertheless as characteristic of the blue inner foundation rectangle (Pl. X XVII, 3) as of 
the outer pink foundation rectangle (Pl. XX VII, 4).’ Dinsmoor’s observations are correct.*" 

Moreover, evidence of early marble buildings at Delphi seems to confirm that up to ¢. 540- 
530 the claw was not used. On the oldest Ionic marble treasury there, generally considered 

the Cnidian, the flat chisel was used everywhere, the claw nowhere. In August 1956 M. 

Salviat was identifying its fragments by their drove work. For, as Dinsmoor once observed 

(BCH xxxvii (1913) 8) ‘the toothed chisel is completely unknown in the Cnidian Treasury, 

but was used in the three Ionic structures which followed its lead’. How, then, can we 
save the very carly date, which we have assigned to the Doerpfeld Foundation? It seems 

evident that we must try. For it seems unthinkable that a krepis so low and rough, on the. 
Acropolis of all places, should date from as late as ¢. 530 B.c. 

First, we can deny that the claw ‘first came into use fairly late in the Peisistratid period’. 
The earliest Attic marble sculpture was so carefully polished, so intensively rubbed, that 
one can seldom detect a sign of the instruments which dressed it. Casson and Miss 
Richter apparently agreed (in A7A xli (1937) 107) that the claw first certainly appeared on 
the hair of Kore 593, dated by Payne ‘well before the middle of the sixth century’ (4.M.S. 
g—. pl. 12). Moreover, for some years around 540 drove and claw were used, the drove 
over the claw, on the same surfaces, as shown, for instance, by a famous grave-stecle in 
New York.™ 

Now Casson suggested that, ‘like many sculptors’ tools, the claw-chisel was taken over 
from the architect and mason’. I think myself that it was first used for horizontal surfaces, 
or ‘beds’. Dinsmoor noticed that in the second-oldest marble treasury at Delphi, his 
‘Clazomenian’, the toothed chisel (viz. the claw) for the first time began to play a part on 
the horizontal bed surfaces (see BCH xxxvii (1913) 8). And, of course, the most important 
bed of all was the euthynteria. Perhaps the claw was used there first of all. The masons 
responsible for the H-fragments evidently treated stone in many respects like wood. The 
marble parts (metopes and roof-sima) are plank-like. The triglyphs were sometimes of 
several horizontal blocks, grooved on to one another like cabinet-work (Wiegand, fig. 10). 
The raking cornice was pegged at the corners to the horizontal with small cylindrical 
dowels (Wiegand, 18 and fig. 20), of a type reasonable and common in woodwork, but very 
rare in proper Greek masonry. Even the marble sima, although at its highest (over the 
pediments) only 27 centimetres high, was built up in places of two horizontal strips, simi- 
larly pegged with round dowels (Schuchhardt, AM Ix-Ixi (1935-1936) 5, fig. 1).™ According 
to Casson, early archaic carving in soft stone might well follow the technique of wood- 
carving (Technique, p. 84). But what is remarkable about the H-fragments is the treatment 

™* For typical drove-work, unbroken striations of = G. M. A. Richter, Archaic Attic Gravestones, fig. 
the flat chisel, on the H architecture, see, c.g, 79 ff. For the marks on this and another stele, see 
Wiegand, fig. 46 (from the soffit ofa raking cornice— AJA xlvii (1949) 190, figs. 5-7 (Richter). Perhaps 
¢f- Wiegand, pl. 21), Schuchhardt, of. cit. pl. 16, these stelai are not before 530, however. 
where the work of the drove alternates with that of ™ One remarkable instance of such a long, thin 
the small pick, or ‘punch’. strip was evidently that pegeed to the stone Kat. 1. 
= A fact stressed and perhaps exaggerated by S., shown in Schuchhardt, fig. 13. 
Say his Technique of Early Greek Sculpture (Oxford, 
1933). 
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of marble, too, as if it were wood, and the fastening of the entablature as if it were joinery. 
But the hard rock of the Acropolis, used on the inner foundations, would need special 
methods of dressing—a stout punch, and most obviously, the claw, if that were already 
known. For the claw combs off large areas rapidly to a uniform depth. Just conceivably, 
then, the clawed foundation may not post-date the H-fragments. 

There is one other possibility, that the High Archaic peripteral temple erected, according 
to Schuchhardt, on the Doerpfeld Foundation, was taken down about 525,"4 as far as the 
euthynteria, which was then redressed and made to take a new temple (Wiegand, 115-47), 


in scale very nearly a duplicate of the old (see FIGs 2, 3). 
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FG. 2. The H-temple according to Wiegand. End of a long 
side. Wiegand, fig, 64, 


that this ‘Pisistratean’ Temple, 


designed, as almost everyone believes, for the Doerpfeld 


Foundation,** and famous for its marble pedimental sculptures of Athena and the Giants, 
is merely a replacement of the H-Temple. The H-fragments include a frieze 1 ‘37 metres 
high, with triglyphs between o: 76 metres and 0-81 metres broad (Wiegand, figs. 60 and 24) 
and metopes either 1-11 or 1*055 in width (Fic. 4: ef. Wiegand, figs. 24 and 64). The 
*Pisistratean’ Temple seems to have had on its facades a frieze 1- 34 metres high, with tri- 
glyphs 0-82 metres and metopes 1-20 metres broad (Wiegand, fig. 118). Metopes then are 
rather squarer and less archaic, and the entablature, although slightly more stunted, pro- 
trudes further over the corner-columns (its total length now at frieze level will be 10 % 1-2 


plus 11 x 0-82, or 


was only 20-25 metres wide—see above, p. 131). 


™ Payne puts Athena, from the pediment of the 
new temple, rather before 520. Wiegand, who first 
assembled the fragments of this ‘Pisistratean 
Temple’, dated it somewhere in the second half of 
the sixth century (Wiegand, 1 14), Dinsmoor, who 
accepted it as Wiegand left it, a little later than the 
Temple of Corinth, and therefore, I suppose, about 


21°02 metres, 75 centimetres greater than in the H-temple, where it 


This difference is only to be expected; for 
590 (4.4.G. go). Apart from the podimental 
sculptures, the best known fragments are the stretches 
of entablature built into the north wall of the Acro- 
polis, of which Penrose (Principles pl. 45) gives 

8 Sec, ¢.g., Dinsmoor, 4.4.C. go, AJA li (1947) 
117. 
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FIG. 3. The Pisstratean temple. Corner elevation. 
Wiegand, fig. 118. 


the depth of the architrave grows greater with the years. Surely the identity of the general 
dimensions shows that one temple replaced the other. The ‘Pisistratean’ architrave, 
1*275 metres high (Wiegand, fig. H.8) is less close to Wiegand’s ‘H architrave’, which 
reaches a height of 1-5 metres or more (Wiegand, fig. 24). Certainly, the ‘Pisistratean’ 
goes nicely with the frieze, and conceivably the H-Temple had a relatively heavier archi- 
trave, as perhaps, did the Temple of Artemis at Corcyra where the architrave was 1-32 
metres high, the frieze only 1-05, according to Aorkyra i pl. 23. The construction of the 
H-architrave worries me, and I was tempted at first to assign it not to a peripteral temple 
but toa propylon. Why I still think it is from this temple I shall try to explain below.** 

I believe, then, that two peripteral temples, one of the very carly sixth century, one of 
¢. 525 8.c., followed one another upon the Doerpfeld Foundation. 


We now turn to the possible temple of Athena Parthenos, somewhere on or near the 
site of the present Parthenon. The accounts given by Penrose ( JHS xii (1891)) and Doerp- 
feld (AM 1892 and 1902) of the earlier temples traceable inside and beneath the present 

** Tt 1s rather difficult to assign the architrave he does not make his reasons clear. I shall have to 


block, Wiegand, fig. 3, to a peripteral building. return to this. See below, pp. 142 f. 
Dinsmoor saw this (4 7A li (1947) 140, 143), although 
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were superseded by the description given by Hill in A7A xvi (1912) 535-8. Hill’s account 
has stood the test of time, and later scholars have added very little. For my brief discussion 
of Hill and of this quarter of the Acropolis, I refer the reader to my key-plan, Fic. 4. 

Hill showed that inside the krepis of the present Parthenon and at the same level there 
exist the substantial remains of a krepis of three steps. ‘The lowest step (still largely in situ) 
was of Kara stone, the two uppermost of marble, like the column-drum, The cella-building 
had a marble toichobate similar to the present, and on the same level. But above this came 
a moulded Ionic ‘footing’ to the wall—omitted from the present Parthenon, although it was 
copied in the present Theseum.?7 Nothing survives above the column-shafts, and these 
are unfinished. The lowest drums were centred, not over the joints in the stylobate, as in 
the present Parthenon, but the centres of the blocks (Hill, 544, fig. 11), The lower diameter 
was a little less—s5 or 6 centimetres—than in the present Parthenon, the intercolumniation 
slightly greater, the increase amounting to nearly one lower diameter (1-9 metres) in a 
colonnade of sixteen columns, 66 metres long (Hill, pl. 9). These discrepancies, though 
small, would be troublesome for anyone reusing the blocks of one temple in the other, and 
tend to show that the Parthenon was redesigned only after an interval and a change of 
taste. Hill's temple had, surprisingly, six columns by sixteen. Its euthynteria stretched 
on the east 1 metre outside the present. On the south it was I metre inside, on the west 
nearly 4 metres, and on the north nearly 7. On all sides Hill sets it on a platform, the 
northern edge of which he discovered in a Byzantine grave under the present Parthenon 
(Hill, 547, fig. 14), and the southern edge of which, twenty-two courses high, was seen so 
impressively in the Greek excavations of the eighties.** This platform, on east and west, 
stretches just over 3 metres beyond the euthynteria, on north and south, 2} metres.2* It 
could have been designed for Hill’s marble temple, and there is no need to posit an earlier, 
larger temple of poros. No material remains of such a building are known to survive 
anywhere on the platform; and indeed we can be pretty certain that every part of the 
platform which anyone has ever examined dates from 490 or later. 

The two papers of Kolbe and Dinsmoor (7a! li ( 1936) 1-64 and AJA xxxviii (1934) 
408-48) have left, I think, only two alternatives open. The first marble Parthenon and 
the whole of its platform were built either between 490 and 480 (Dinsmoor) or very soon 
after 480 (Kolbe). Between the solid stone platform of the Parthenon and the great south 
retaining wall of the Acropolis, generally called the Cimonian, there lies, deep down in the 
earth, a continuous stretch of the old prehistoric ‘Pelasgic’ wall (1 or Sr on scholars’ sec- 
tions). Wholly inside (north of) this wall is a polygonal wall of hard limestone, BC on 
Doerpfeld’s plans AM xxvii (1902) 396, 398, figs. 4 and 5. It is straight, almost parallel to 
the south side of the Parthenon and between 1} and 2 metres thick (Kolbe, 8). Doerpfeld 
considered this wall, S2, a retaining wall for a terrace contemporary with the oldest phase 
of the Parthenon, | 

Outside (south of) the wall S2 are two stretches of a much thinner wall, only 1-2 metres 
thick (Kolbe, 9), of squared poros ashlar. The more westerly forms, as it were, a two-sided 
bastion protruding southward from the Pelasgian Wall just outside the Parthenon’s south- 
West corner—the inside face of this wall, of course, is still visible today, lining a kind of pit on 
the Acropolis. At its west end—Doerpfeld, fig. 5—it is apparently rooted in the Pelasgic, 
and may have continued westwards along it (but contrast Cavvadias pl. Z). It is labelled 
GH on Doerpfeld’s plans, and 4 or Sq on scholars’ sections. The more easterly stretch 
connects the Pelasgian Wall and S2. It figures as EF on Doerpfeld’s plans and 3 or $3 on 
scholars’ sections (for this numeration, see Kolbe, 7-9). Kolbe seems to me to have proved 


*' For all these details, see Hill, of. cit., pl. 8. pl. 1. Photographs of the "eighties have been con- 
For the moulded footing in the Thescum, see, e.g. stantly reprinted, e.g. in AFA xxxviii (1934) fig. 3; 
Koch, Studien zum Theseustempel pl. 44, 57 i. Jal li (1936) figs. 6 and 7. 

™ For pictures, see, ¢.g., Cavvadias and Kawerau, —* 3-146 at the ends, 2- 146 at the sides (Hill, 547). 
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that no stretch of ashlar ever ran along the top or face of the Pelasgian Wall to connect $3 
and 54 (see Kolbe, 10-11). And, with him, I find it impossible to believe that these 
stretches of poros ashlar can ever have formed part of the retaining wall of a terrace at any 
stage in the history of the Parthenon. I note, too, that according to Cawvadias (pl. E— 
followed in my ric. 4), though not according to Doerpfeld (fig. 5), the eastern end of the 
eastern ashlar wall actually crosses S2 in such a way that, had it been a permanent wall, it 
would have caused a rather miserable re-entrant in the line of the older terrace retained 
by Sz. 

We are left, then, with a possible retaining wall Se. Now Dinsmoor believes this really 
was a retaining wall between ¢. 490 and 470. After investigating all we know of the walls 
and the earth fills to the north of each, he divides the whole gigantic earth-mound piled 
against the south side of the Acropolis-rock into three main parts: (1) Soil, now very deep 
down, already deposited there between prehistoric times and ¢. 490 B.c. (2) Earth piled as 
a fill into the space between S2 and the existing stone platform of the Parthenon. The 
latest sherds found in it show that it was piled there ¢. 490 B.c.3 And the dressing of the 
platform’s south face shows that two courses and a half below the euthynteria were meant 
to be seen, and that the bottom of these must mark the original top of S2 (cf. Dinsmoor, 415). 
To judge, then, from Doerpfeld, 393, fig. 2, S2 should have had a visible height ofc. 74 metres 
towards the east, much less towards the west—in fact less than 5 metres from the measure- 
ments I take on Cawvadias pl. H—not, surely impossible with a thickness of 14 to2 metres, 
and a fill some 10 metres thick. As is his habit, Dinsmoor seems nowhere explicitly to 
describe the retaining wall S2 as it must have been in its original state. This enables Kolbe 
to launch his polemic against it. But Dinsmoor has really nothing to fear. Structurally, 
such a retaining wall seems quite possible. (3) All the rest of the vast fill inside the 
‘Cimonian’ Wall dates from c. 470. 

But Kolbe denies that S2 was ever designed as the ornamental retaining wall for a 
permanent terrace. For him all walls, except the Pelasgian, between the ‘Cimonian’ and 
the platform were put up as temporary affairs between c. 475 and 445, to give workmen 
on the Parthenon some platforms at various levels for hauling and storing materials. The 
fills everywhere, even inside S2, date from after 480. The first marble Parthenon itself was 
designed in the seventies, and the marks of Xerxes’ flames upon it are illusory. 

Note the main result of these two studies, that together they have made it impossible 
to envisage a Parthenon of the sixth century anywhere near its present level or position, 
The great earth fill, which must have been designed to conceal the unsightliness of the 
Parthenon's platform everywhere below the third course from the top, cannot have existed 
before ¢. 490, as is very plain from the sherds in which it was so rich. Kolhe would put 
everything after 480, Dinsmoor everything except the small portion inside S2. This alone 
should go in the nineties. 

Here I side with Dinsmoor against Kolbe: 

(1) It still seems more reasonable to believe in a Parthenon begun after Marathon, 
which progressed as far as the column-drums and then was burnt by the Persians in the 
winter of 480-479. Despite Kolbe, 61, Mr Hill is still assured that the marks on the stone 
blocks of his first marble Parthenon are those of fire and not of algae. Kolbe’s view also 
entails that the north wall of the Acropolis into which so many of its fragments are built 
was not rather swiftly erected in the early seventies, but must have been built at leisure 
rather later. I find this, though not perhaps impossible, rather difficult.™ Again, it would 

*° Dinsmoor, 437-8. The sherd, Graecf-Langlotz, is the same. But he seems to wish to prove by this 
lt 731, of ¢. 490, is much the latest, The other late not that the north wall is of the sixties, but that the 
sherds are of <¢. 510—500, lower part of the ‘Cimonian’ wall is of the seventies, 

"| On p. 96 Kolbe argues that the technique ofthe I still think myself that the north wall dates from the 
lower part of the north wall and the ‘Cimonian’ wall "seventies. and is a good deal older than most of the 
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have been strange of the Athenians in, say, the early sixties to interrupt work on a temple 
that had progressed so far and to discard so many complete or half-completed column-drums 
of precious Pentelic marble (see, e.g., the pictures, Hill, figs. 2 and 5; Picard, L’Acropole pl. 15). 
It is not merely a case of their finding so many flaws in the marble drums, caused, thinks 
Kolbe (p. 63), by flecks of mica—although they are hardly likely to have quarried and 
Saas so many duds, It is a case of their abandoning the design and their work on a 
great building at the most adventurous period of their history. 

(2) Kolbe has very little tangible evidence. The fact that two drums from the first 
marble Parthenon were found in the wall Sq4 (Kolbe, 60) which must, as we have seen, 
post-date 480, will tell against Doerpfeld, who thought Sy was older than 480 (Doerpfeld, 
398, 410), but not, that I can see, against Dinsmoor. Again, despite Kolbe, it seems of 
very little significance whether sherds of c. 480 8.c., such as the loutrophoros, Graef- 
Langlotz ii 638, found deep down just inside the ‘Cimoman’ Wall, are in fact from its fill 
or from the original humus-layer beneath. Potts like this will not affect the date of Se. 


But, Kolbe adds, S52 never im fact stood as high as I have argued it could. It was 
never higher than at present (c. 4 metres: ¢f. Doerpfeld, fig 2; Kolbe, figs, 40, 41). The 
strata show that the earth tumbled over the top of it at this height. I find this argument 
very weak. Anyone could have thrown the top down and tumbled the strata into their 
present angle—from the Persians to the builders of the Cimonian Wall. 

But, argues Kolbe, the staircase in S2 near its western end (at point 77 in Cavvadias, 
pl. A'—ef. Doerpfeld, fig. 4, point B) was not meant for visitors to the terrace, as Doerpfeld 
had thought, but for workmen on the Parthenon to hand things from one level to another, 
For outside the wall 52 it starts at the level of the highest preserved course of the Pelasgic 
Wall. But inside 52 it only reaches a height some 1-5 metres below the level of the sup- 
posed terrace, and then stops (pp. 38-9). But why, if it is for workmen, is this stair-gap so 
inconveniently narrow? In any case, the stairs are preserved for the whole thickness of 
the wall.** Had they continued inside the wall, they could quite easily have rested on 
earth, and so disappeared later at any time. In 490, for all we know, they continued on 
to the top of the terrace. | 

Kolbe’s real case, I think, rests on the single sherd Graef-Langlotz ii 731, the fragment 
of a rf, kalyx-krater showing a boy with a hoop. It dates, according to scholars, from 
about 490 B.c. Dinsmoor thought that it belonged to the fill inside S2—in which it would, 
indeed, be the latest sherd. Of the others, the vast bulk belong to the later part of the 
sixth century and a dozen to the years around 500 (Dinsmoor, 437-8). According to 
Kolbe, however, this small sherd, only some 5 centimetres square, comes not from the fill 
but from the humus-layer below it. So the humus must still have been virgin ground some 
time after 490, for the krater is unlikely to have got broken and buried very soon after its 
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‘Cimonian’. It may, indeed, owe its jagged, 
‘Cranaan" plan not to its date but the nearness and 
stecpness of the rock-face. Nor is it distinguished 
from the "Cimonian’ wall by the fact that it contains 
debris. One has only to think of Wiegand’s epi- 
styles embedded in the “Cimonian’, But remember 
that it displays the entablature of Wiegand’s and 
most other scholar’s ‘Pisistratean’ Temple (Wiegand, 
118; sec above, n. 23.) Surely this is an intentional 
memorial of the Persian barbarity, in which, to quote 
Picard (L’ Acropole, 12), ‘le rationalisme esthetique dies 
Athéniens avait mis de l'ordre dans les exercices de 
mortification patriotique imposes 4 la cite’. If so, 
‘Pisistratean’ Temple and Parthenon will have been 
thrown down by the Persians. 


Moreover, the north wall was more often seen and 
less of a task to build than any wall on the south. 
And finally Plutarch specifically connects the south 
wall alone with Cimon’s victory of the Eurymedon 
and therefore, presumably, the middle sixties: 
apalévter 6 tan alypolotow Lapipor el; te ta Gla 
xejacw 6 dijo gppmatn, wal ti dxpondde 1d 
voTiov Teiyos KaTeoKetacer dx’ Exeivne edtopicas THE 
osperalos (Plutarch, Cimon 13.7). For the date, see 

» Commentary on Thucydides i 408. I feel, 
then, miceally certain that the north wall was built 
before the south, 

™ See the excellent picture in E. Curtius, Stadf- 
geschichte von Athen 48, fig. 11. 
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manufacture. And there is no doubt that the excavators found it buried low down in the 
humus, for it was found, according to Langlotz, ‘in der untersten Erdschicht tiber dem 
gewachsenen Fels’, But (i) it could, after all, have been broken and dropped before work 
began on the platform and terrace ¢. 488, (ii) It could even have worked down, in some 
way, from the fill above. It is a very tiny fragment. (iii) Despite Langlotz, it could still 
belong to the fill, For, as one would expect, the builders of the platform first made an 
excavation for it in the topsoil, or humus, with sloping sides. ‘This left a half-V, extending 
down to the rock, later occupied by the lowest part of the fill (Layer IIb in Doerpfeld, 
fig. 2; IIa in Dinsmoor, fig. 1). Even Kolbe shows this on his fig. 43. There is every 
reason to believe that ii 731 was found here, particularly since it apparently turned up on 
the first day of the more careful excavations, June 4, 1888, and at this moment the Greeks 
were clearing the lowest level of earth immediately adjacent to the platform (for the detailed 
argument, see Dinsmoor, 423-5). 

So we are left, I think, no real reason to doubt that all the parts of the platform which 
modern scholars have ever seen, together with Se, its fill and the first marble Parthenon, 
were built between 490 and 480. 

The little book, O STEPEOBATHE TOY ITAP@ENQNOS, by Constantine Syriopoulos 
(Athens, 1951) adds nothing to our knowledge. According to him, S2 was built as a 
temporary retaining wall on the south side of the Acropolis, before any stone platform for 
a Parthenon existed. About 450 debris had accumulated up to the very top of S2, and only 
then was an enormous trench sunk in the fill and the existing platform erected from its 
lowest course upwards. The beginning of this work is recorded in the first of the Parthenon 
building accounts (JG i® 339-53), which run not from 447-446 to 433-4932, as everyone 
had thought, but from 450 [sic]-432 (Syriopoulos, 49). For work was interrupted by 
Thukydides, son of Melesias, and by external wars for about three years (447-444). Some 
time during the building of the Parthenon most of the ‘Cimonian’ Wall was also built. 

But these unlikely conclusions seem to me to be responsibly argued: 


(1) There is no evidence in any of the primary authorities for a deep trench cut through 
the strata behind S2. The diagrams and photographs of Doerpfeld, Kolbe, Cavvadias, 
etc., all agree in showing no disturbance here. Syriopoulos’ only evidence is not for a 
trench but for a pit ‘towards’ the south-east corner of the platform, allegedly seen by Penrose 
in 1887, when the Greek excavations were just beginning, and sketched by him (from 
memory?) in #HS xii (1891) 281. Further west, Penrose rightly notes, the strata had not 
been disturbed. (Penrose wished to believe the platform had been extended eastwards 
for the present Parthenon—a belief diametrically opposed to the evidence discovered by 
B. H. Hill; of AJA xvi (1912) 537, 538, pl. 9). The pit noticed by Penrose seems to me 
to have been that dug by Ziller in 1864, which went down twenty-two courses of poros 
(Dinsmoor A7A xxxviii (1934) 421). Hill pointed this out to Syriopoulos (Syriopoulos, 97), 
but Syriopoulos would not admit it. 

(2) No one, that I can see, has ever found a sherd later than ¢. 470 in any of these fills 
between the ‘Cimonian’ Wall and the Parthenon. On Syriopoulos’ view, when people 
were working in this area up to the mid-forties, absence of sherds datable c. 470-450 should 
surely surprise us. It will not do to say with Syriopoulos (p. 98) that ‘dates of sherds are 
valid only for the earth-fills, not for the stone platform (stereobate)’. Such a statement 
misses the point. | , 

(3) It is hard to know how much of Hill’s First Marble Parthenon Syriopoulos accepts 
a5 a separate stage in the history of the building. But surely he could not reject Hill’s 
dimensions for the krepis, the completely different construction of the stylobate in his 
Parthenon, or the small but intractable differences between the diameter of his columns and 
those in the existing Parthenon. He therefore has to believe that, for no material reason 
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which he can see, a radically new design was approved in the mid-forties, and that this 
involved scrapping the marble krepis and columns erected only four or five years before. 
This would be worse than Francois Mansart’s behaviour at the Val de Grace. 

(4) The first ten years of the Parthenon building accounts were each headed em res 
«numbered> apyes het ho deva eypappareve <demotic>. We have just enough to show 
this in, e.g., /61° 340. This closely resembles the heading of each tribute quota list, em: res 
apyes <numbered> he: ho dewa eypappareve <demotic>. It is generally believed these 
days that for one year between the fifth and the ninth no tribute quota was ever recorded, 
but that from at least the ninth onwards this absent year counts in the numbering, as if 
tribute had been paid. See especially Wade-Gery in ATL iii 278 ff. and Hesperia xiv 
(1945) 212 ff. If this is right, the Athenians have dated their records most scrupulously 
according to the exact time-interval from the first year of the board's existence, and even 
counted in the sequence years in which it was quiescent. Surely one would have to do 
this, or, especially under ancient Greek conditions, one would muddle one’s dating hope- 
lessly. But according to Syriopoulos (p. 49) there was a jump of three or four years between 
the third and fourth building-account of the Parthenon, and the numbering of the accounts 
nowhere takes notice of it. 

His ignorance of the Tnbute-lists and the way in which, as generally interpreted, they 
here make against him is only the most striking example of his parochialism. Nowhere 
does he seem conscious of all that detailed research in Britain and America which has 
set the Periclean building debates and the beginning of the Parthenon very plausibly in the 
years after 450-449, consistently with Plutarch, the Anonymus Argentinensis and the 
Parthenon Accounts themselves. 

(5) He divides the building-work into three periods, the first (Years I-III) on the 
Platform, the second (Years IV—X) on the structure of the Parthenon, the third (Years 
XI-XV) on all the carved ornament. His only positive evidence is that in the first we 
are told that stones were dragged, but not where they were dragged: in the second they 
were dragged mpos ra epyacrepa; in the third es ra epyacrepa, Actually Years I-III have 
nearly all gone. In the second period, our first possible pols ra epyacrepia] comes in 
Year IX (/G i* 347, v 38), and Year X is already more likely to have [AioAxas es] Ta 
epyalorepa| (JGi*348,v 75). For the restoration here see Dinsmoor, AJA xvii (1913) pl. 4. 
These accounts, then, offer inadequate evidence for the occurrence of Syriopoulos’ preposi- 
tions, on the different meanings of which he lays so heavy a strain. 


The omissions and special pleas in this book seem, then, to me to render its conclusions 
valueless: and I still agree with Dinsmoor that the First Marble Parthenon, its platform 
and the retaining wall 52 all date from the years just after 490. 

So much, then, for the First Marble Parthenon, the immediate precursor of the Periclean. 
But it now proves very difficult to give it, in turn, any forerunner at all approaching it in 
size. I should have liked myself to argue that its extraordinarily archaic proportions, more 
archaic even than those of the old double temple at Corinth,™ its peristyle of six columms 
by sixteen and its krepis of 69-6 by 26-2 metres showed that it was rebuilt on the exact 
lines of a temple of ¢. 600 B.c. Such rebuildings are not, of course, un-Greek.24 But here 
the stone platform was a new, extravagant construction of the early filth century. Before 
¢. 490, the Pelasgian wall was still probably in use as a free-standing fortification, and the 

= First Marble Parthenon, 2.81: 1. Corinth, tion. A similar history mjet t in Bassai 
2.5: 1. Bassai, although of the later fifth century, But the facts are yi ohne Ona aver ae. 


is 2.5: t. (I calculate the proportions of the First Dinsmoor speaks of such an archaic temple 
Marble Parthenon from Hill, 547, of the others from sible, on P 055, 0.1 a8 certain. secede 
as AAG. Appendix.) | (AE (1910) 285) concludes that one existed and is 

One thinks of Delphi and Ephesos. Above, I represented not by the small ‘aclyton’, but by the 
have argued for another, on the Doerpfeld Founda- arrangement of the temple as a whole, 
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south slope, which it protected, only accidentally covered by the detritus of centuries, As 
Cavvadias shows, the natural rock of the Acropolis reaches its highest point, 156-6 metres, 
just north of the Parthenon’s north-east corner.° The level rock-platform, into which it 
has been cut, underlies roughly the northern half of the present temple. But going south 
from the third intercolumniation of the east facade, the fifth column of the west, the rock 
slopes steadily downwards at an angle of 20 degrees. This configuration completely 
rules out any archaic precursor of Hill's temple on the same plan and the same site, but at 
a lower level. If we believe in a large sixth-century temple, we must surely put it under 
the northern half of the present Parthenon. But it cannot easily have extended north of 
this. For then it should have left some trace of a continuous edge; and no one has ever 
found this in all the painstaking surveys of the site, from Penrose to G. P. Stevens% If it 
existed then and had a width comparable with Hill’s temple, it must have fallen within the 
present krepis and extended southwards nearly to the penultimate columns of our Par- 
thenon’s short facades. I suppose this is just possible. But, remembering that even Hill’s 
Parthenon did not extend so far south as the Periclean, I find it a little surprising that ¢. 490 
builders should go to such pains merely to redraw a large archaic foundation some 6 metres 
further south at most. They would have won a small strip of land north of the Parthenon, 
which was later sacrificed to the Periclean temple. I should prefer to believe the temple and 
platform of ¢. 490 an entirely new venture, and to believe that temple’s archaic narrowness 
in part accidental—due to the double cella and the narrowness of its largely artificial site.27 

Dinsmoor makes no attempt to derive Hill’s temple from any High Archaic precursor 
of similar plan. Instead, he argues that our Parthenon was often called Hekatompedon 
by the ancients** not because any part of it, or even of Hill’s temple, was 100 feet wide or 
long, but because it occupied the site of a High Archaic temple exactly 100 feet long.** 
This, and not the temple on the Doerpfeld Foundation is, he thinks, the source of the 
H-fragments; and he adjusts them, especially the architrave-block Wiegand, fig. 3, to 
give the facade a width of 16-34 metres or 50 ‘Doric feet’, on the stylobate.4° It was 
incredibly primitive, a mere cella-building with facades tristyle in antis, and was placed 
partly outside Hill’s Parthenon but mostly on the site of its north-east corner (op. cit., 
fig. 3). Although so archaic, it dated, according to Dinsmoor, from only 570 B.c. Indeed, 
he considers it was built as the ‘temple of an independent cult’, and connects this with the 
alleged establishment of the Great Panathenaia in 566 8.c."! 


8 Compare the cross-section, Ausgrabung pl. @ and 
the two plans, pls. 4‘ and 2’. | 

“ Compare Penrose, Principles, pl. 2, Cavvadias, 
pl. Z’ and G. P. Stevens in Hesperia Supplement iii 
(1940) fig. 32. Stevens in this paper, ‘The Setting 
of the Periclean Parthenon’, shows the rock-cuttings 
in great detail. I find his discussion on pp. 46 ff. of 
the earth-fills and buried walls rather less thorough— 
one reason why I felt I had to go into the rights and 
wrongs of the controversy between Dinsmoor and 

? Not only would it have been a far greater 
labour to build out the platform even a few feet 
further, but also, no doubt, the Athenians up to 
480 felt bound to leave proper circulation between 
the platform and the outer parapet of the Pelasgian 
Wall. Just sufficient was left at the platform's south- 
Weat corner. 

** Note, e.g., Plutarch’s portmanteau phrase, ‘roy 
Bey pip Exatéuxedar [apheviwa" (Pericles 13.4). For 
a collection of ancient references, see Dinsmoor 
AJA li (1947) 129 n. 74. 


* Dinsmoor, AFA li (1947) 124. Herington 
agrees with Dinsmoor (Athena Parthenor 49-40). 

“ Dinsmoor, of. cif. fig. 7: ‘16-24 metres on the 
frieze’ (p. 141). 

“ Dinsmoor, of. cit. 140. According to a very 
corrupt passage of Marcellinus’ Life of Thucydides, 
Hippokleides son of Teisandros was archon when 
“favafiijvraia éréfy', and this, according to Jerome, 
was perhaps the Panathenaic Year 9566-565: for 
Jerome runs ‘Ol, 53.3, Agon gymnicus, quem Pana- 
thenacon vocant, actus’ (see T. J. Cadoux in FHS 
lxviii (1948) 104). For myself, holding, as I do, to 
the dogmatic scepticism of Beloch, I deny that we 
know the true dates of any archons until nearly the 
end of the sixth century. So that on general grounds 
I consider 566 5.c. a worthless date. J. A. Davison, 
in ‘Notes on the Panathenaea’ in FHS boxviii (1958) 
27, scems to consider the style of the earliest Pana- 
thenaic vases to be about the best evidence for a date 
around 560, But at present we can date no vases 
of this time absolutely. Because of such vases a 
date of ¢. 560 has been proposed for the pedimental 
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If we presuppose Dinsmoor’s temple and the site he gives it, we can explain on the whole 
why anyone enlarging it would need to build out a massive stone platform on the south. 
But this, I think, is almost the only merit of his reconstruction. There is only one other 
that I can sec, the use he makes of the architrave-block, Wiegand, fig. 9 (= my FIG. 5). 
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Fic. 5. Architrave-block built into the Cimonian Wall. Wiegand, fig. 4. 
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ric..6. Wiegand’s architrave-block, according to Dinsmoor, AJA li (1947) 142, fig. 8. 


This block, with one or two others, is built into the ‘Cimonian’ Wall high above the 
Theatre, as Wiegand shows in fig, 2. It is the only one completely exposed. But the 
others seem to have been of equal length, 3-85 metres. They are now only 1-36 metres 
high, but have evidently lost their crowning taenia, which was a thin strip projecting 


sculptures, Bluebeard and the rest, and accepted by Herakles reminds me even of Exekias (cf. FR pl. 121 
most scholars. I have no experience in this field, and Hesperia vi (19934) 477). Bat pide te ahs 
but it seems to me that the heads and especially the paintings and pediments were of 560 and so, perhaps, 
Panathenaic amphora in, Halle (Beazley, ABV 120, need not be surprised. Hitches occur in building 
Development pl. 17-1); while Broneer’s new head of and tympana would be filled last of all. | 
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upwards 10 centimetres or more from the rest of the stones’ upper face (Wiegand, fig. 4)."* 
If we restore it, we find that the three ‘steps’, into which our stone is carved on its right-hand 
edge, were all originally of equal height, just 49 centimetres, These ‘steps’, though possibly 
unique, are considered by all scholars to be ancient, If so, they must represent the point 
where the architraye, about 150 centimetres (three large cubits?) high, met three wall- 
courses, cach just under 50 centimetres (one cubit?) high. Therefore, they formed the 
joint over a wall-end, or anta. This Wiegand saw, when, in figs. 24 and 112 (cf. fig. 59), 
he put this architrave on the pronaos, distyle in antis, of the High Archaic temple that he 
assigned to the inner Doerpfeld Foundation. This Schuchhardt did not see when, in his 
fig. 8, he showed it on the corner of a peripteral temple, where, one may hold, its form 
would be without purpose or parallel. But, as Dinsmoor saw (AFA xxxvi (1932) 316— 
see above, n. 8), the building on the inner Doerpfeld Foundation was not distyle in antis, 
but amphiprostyle. So we cannot put Wiegand’s architrave block on the facade of that 
building either. Dinsmoor puts it on the corner of his own Hekatompedon, where, struc- 
turally, it would fit.” 

Can such a temple have existed? 1 begin with one minor defect. Dinsmoor doctors 
Wiegand’s architrave wrongly, to get it on the corner of his building. Wiegand (ric. 5) 
gave the regula next to the stepped joint only two guttae. Dinsmoor (fig. 8=my ric. 6) 
gives it three. This, of course, will alter the width of the metope, the right-hand metope 
of Dinsmoor’s fagade. In fig. 8 (= my FIG. 6), he accepts Wiegand’s width, 1-12 metres 
for the left-hand metope above this block.44 For the right-hand, his extra gutta leaves 
him, as he thinks, a width of 106 centimetres, Actually, however, it leaves him one of 
96 centimetres only; if one marks his extra gutta fairly on Wiegand, fig. 3, 1 do not see how, 
on p. 142, he can calculate a metope between 1-03 and 1-12 metres wide. So his end 
metope will be violently reduced. In any case, I prefer Wiegand’s two guttae to his three, 
The architrave-block on its lower edge exactly equals in length its right-hand neighbour 
in the ‘Cimonian Wall’ (Wiegand, fig. 2). So the architect, I think, made both blocks 
with soffits. of equal length, to span his standard distance from axis to axis. If so, the 


“ This seems quite extraordinary construction, 
but I believe Wiegand, and feel bound to agree with 
him. How would water escape from the channels 
between this tacnia and the metopes? The bottom 
of no metope seems to be preserved. But I suppose 
each could have had a projecting taenia, like the 
Sicyonian (for which see La Coste-Meseli@re, Au 
Musée de Deljphes 43, fig. 1, and pls. 1-3). If this 
came out to the level of the triglyph-face, as in the 
Sicyonian monopteros (op. cit., fig. 1), it could then 
shoot the rain-water down over the upper surface of 
the tacnia of the architrave. In other stretches of 
the same architrave, however, the top was nearly 
flat, the construction nearly normal (Wiegand, 
fig. 6). The variations in the top surface are listed 
on Wiegand, 39 ff. 

a t take this to be his reasoning, although I 
nowhere find it really explicit in his articles. On 
AJA li (1947) 115, however, he says that Schuch- 
hardt’s complete, encircling peristyle ‘is not only 
contrary to the evidence of the jogged joint on an 
existing corner architrave from one facade (fig. 8), 
but it forced Schuchhardt to climinate all the flank 
architrave fragments, which are of forms that could 
not have been supported on columns and must have 
rested upon solid flank walls’. Dinsmoor, fig. 8 is a 
doctored version of Wiegand, fig. 3 (see ric. 6). 


So I think I have given Dinsmoor's argument. As 
for the flank architrave fragments, these are collected 
by Wiegand on pp. 39-43. I do not understand why 
Wiegand thinks they all come from flanking walls, 
We can prove that in this temple a fragment must 
do so only if it is from the lower part of the architrave 
(and then how can we identify it?) and too short to 
stretch from column to column. For among the 
H-fragments, where triglyphs and sima were some- 
times built up of irregular horizontal strips, could not 
the architrave be similarly constructed? In places, 
perhaps, it might even have blocks built in it at 
tacma-level, which did not meet one another at the 
centre of one regula. Blocks with architrave- 
mouldings but not originally of the architrave's full 
height are Wiegand, nos. 6, 7 (always a small block, 
Just over 1 foot square), 11 (but is this really straight 
below ?), 12, 13, 14, 16,and20, Blocks with irregular 
side-joints were perhaps nos. 1 and 1g. The original 
heights of these blocks varied from 30 to 52-5 centi- 
metres. We shall return to this problem below, 
P+ 155- 

“ Although rather ungraciously, for he believes 
that the normal metope-width was 117 centimetres, 
and that this penultimate metope, made deliberately 
narrower, happens to be 112 centimetres wide only 
"by a coincidence’ (of. cit., 142 n, 160), 
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centre of the regula ought to have come directly above the block’s lower nght-hand corner, 
as it did according to Wiegand, but not according to Dinsmoor. Besides, the adjacent 
small courses need, to my eye, more bearing-surface than Dinsmoor can give them in 
his fig. 9. 

a are details. But what is unprecedented is a temple of this large size, extremely 
primitive plan and relatively late date. Would the Athenians, inaugurating a new cult 
about 570 B.c., have given it a temple like this? | 

(1) Dinsmoor gives it a pronaos and opisthodomos, both with fronts between antae. 
Are such plans common, without an encircling peristyle? The normal small temple with 
pronaos in antis has no opisthodomos. | 

(2) A temple to crown the highest point of the Acropolis, a relatively large building 
and yet without a peristyle, seems to me without parallel not only in the early sixth but even 
the late seventh century. I can think of no large Greek temples without peristyles, except 
in chthonic cults and Mystery religions. The peristylar plan appears in its full development 
soon after 600 in the Heraion at Olympia, but was virtually developed well before then, 
at Thermon, After that, 1 think, important Doric temples always had it—the Temple of 
the Athenians at Delos being the exception that proves the rule. 

(3) Thermon, 1 think, is the last known Doric temple of the Greek mainland to have 
had an odd number of columns on each short fagade.“* 

Athenian art, we know, was not backward at the date Dinsmoor gives, 570. 
primitive even for that date would, I think, be unexampled. 

Nor am I sure, competent and detailed as is his discussion of the subject, that Dinsmoor's 
building will really take all the large pedimental sculptures of poros hitherto discovered, 
not only the pair of lions (or lion and lioness) devouring a bull and the two groups of Blue- 
beard and Herakles with Triton, which Schuchhardt has already put in one pediment,“ 
but also the pair of lionesses, each with her prey, and large simple serpents in the angles 
which have normally been assigned to at least two separate pediments.47 According to 
Dinsmoor (p. 147), the Lions, Bluebeard and Triton went in one pediment, the Snakes and 
Lionesses in the other. Nor, he thinks, need the floor of either tympanum be longer than 
134 metres. Whereas in Schuchhardt, fig. 8, the Lions, Bluebeard and Triton, without 
undue stretching, appear to need a tympanum at least 15 metres wide. 

On p. 145, Dinsmoor reconciles his tympanum with his Hekatompedon, 16-24 metres 
wide at frieze level. The cornice projected just over 70 centimetres, giving the pediment 
a total width of 17-68 metres. Now the raking cornice was just over 30 centimetres high 
(on which all authorities seem agreed),** while under the sculptures was a pedimental step 
some 22 centimetres high which, though seemingly less certain, is equally well agreed. 
A vertical section through both members at an outer corner of the tympanum-sculpture 
would total rather more than half a metre. But we should expect a pedimental slope of 
vertical : horizontal :: 1: 4 or 1: 3], 1 in 4 being nearly 14 degrees, 1 in 33 nearly 15. 
Therefore, we have to subtract 2 metres at either end to obtain our tympanum-width; and this 
will be 17-68 minus 4, or just over 13} metres (13-62 metres at most, according to Dinsmoor, 
with the steepest slope). In the centre, the tympanum will be about 1-7 metres high, 


A design so 


“ T am thinking of important Doric temples, not 
of such equivocal and perhaps secular buildings as 
the tristyle apsidal hall Wiegand, fig. 154, and what 
was possibly its successor, the north-west wing of 
Mnesikles’ Propylaca. On the possible connexion 
of the two, see Bundgaard, 55 ff. 

“ Schuchhardt, fig. 8 and p. 87. The groups are 
Heberdey, nos. VITT and V (Triton and Bluebeard 
numbered as one). 


‘7 See, for instance, E. Lapalus, Le Fronton Sculpté 
en Gréce figs. 12 andl 14. These groups are Heberdey, 
nos. VIT and EX. All the poros groups, as Dinsmoor 
says (p- 146), were found close together. 

. Dinsmoor, 145; Wiegand, fig. 24 (equal to the 
horizontal cornice); Heberdey, 142, makes it possibly 
less (‘at least 27 centimetres’), ? 

“ The step seems pretty ill-preserved., Ragged 
patches of it survive, attached to Herakles and Triton 
(Heberdey, V, E and F), 
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Schuchhardt, fig. 8, Dinsmoor argues, makes several mistakes. It gives the raking 
cornice a height of 40 centimetres, and the pediment a slope of only 12 degrees, or 1 : 44, 
far too low for archaic times, as Dinsmoor (p. 145) points out. Compare my FIG. 7. 
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fic, 7. Corner of H pediment according to Wiegand and Schuchhardt 
(Schuchhardt’s raking cornice dotted). 


Therefore, Schuchhardt puts the corner of the tympanum 3 metres, instead of 2, inside 
the corner of the pediment (see my F1G. 7). So his tympanum of 15 metres, in which the 
sculpture makes a tolerable composition, should be stretched out to 17, in which it 
would not. 

But if Schuchhardt's real tympanum, 17 metres, is too wide, Dinsmoor’s, 19-5 * 1-7 
metres, scems to me too small altogether. The snakes in the corners of one pediment 
seem too shattered for restoration and measurement. Of the other figures, the single 
lionesses were each apparently over 3 metres long, and the pair of lions, I think, totalled 
6 metres (see Heberdey, 77, with which Dinsmoor (p. 147) agrees). Dickins gives the 
preserved length as 5-35 metres. But he seems to be measuring only the fragments shown 
in Wiegand’s photograph (Wiegand, fig. 230a), which he reproduces, and not to be 
including the rear leg of the right-hand lion, which must have existed as shown in Wiegand, 
fig. 230b. This brings the length up to nearly 6 metres, as shown by Schuchhardt (whose 
fig. 8 gives 5-8 metres), Then the preserved length of Herakles and Triton is over 
3} metres, and Triton has lost his head, to the right. Bluebeard is only 3} metres long, 
but evidently had once, to the left, some tree or companion.®° Both groups together 
surely accounted for 8 metres. 1f we allow no gaps we get 14 metres at least for the length 
of the tympanum; but more reasonably, with Schuchhardt’s small gaps, at least 15." As 
for the height, Heberdey (fig. 83) makes this 1-95 metres for the centre, between the pair 
of lions. It would be hard to reduce this. The lioness, as made up, is only 1-6 metres 
(Heberdey, 77: Dickins, Catalogue i 76), but is not dependable (I do not understand Dins- 
moor’s argument from it on p. 147). It would give the tympanum a maximum height of 
1-8. Heberdey makes the slope 1 in 4. For this he has the evidence of Triton who rises 
“5 centimetres in 3 metres (p. 48). So, if nearly 2 metres high, the tympanum should 
have been nearly 16 metres wide along the foot of the sculptures. 

These dimensions, if irreducible, as I think they are, make Dinsmoor’s tympanum of 
1*7 X 13-5 just impossible. They are also a good deal shorter, perhaps, than the 17 metres 
which Schuchhardt’s drawing, as amended, now requires. 

Yet it is easier to enlarge a pediment than to reduce it. One has only to add a little— 

88 Dickins’ measurements (Catalogue 1 7, 2). “| Schuchhardt gets 154; but one could run his 
The figure to the left of Bluebeard, apparently peace- monsters’ snaky tails a litthe more into the corners. 
ful, was envisaged by Dickins (p. 81) as standing, by Some of these sculptures reached the tympanum frame. 
Schuchhardt, more plausibly, as kneeling (Schuch- The heads of the snakes in the other pediment were 
hardt, 89, fig. 17). sliced by the raking cornice; Heberdey, 1o4—5. 
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say, 25 centimetres—to the pedimental step, to have a pediment wide enough for the outer 
Doerpleld Foundation. At Corcyra, the upper pedimental step is about 27 centimetres 
high, but had a plain course as high between itself and the sharply sloping top of the front 
horizontal cornice (Korkyrai pl. 24). So the corner of the carved tympanum was 3-3 metres 
inside that of the pediment, although the entablature was rather smaller than in the 
H-fragments, 

The other pediment which we can usefully compare with Schuchhardt’s is the marble 
pediment of Athena and the giants (Payne, A.M.S. 52 ff.), because everyone seems to agree 
that this stood after ¢. 520 on the outer Doerpfeld Foundation, and therefore was some 
22 metres wide. But the central figure, Athena, as made up in the Museum, is 2 metres 
high (Payne, 69), and should perhaps be several inches less (Payne, 53). Actually, I 
measured her on the cast in Cambridge, an exact replica of the Museum restoration 
(Payne, pl. 36), as only 1-93 metres high. Her crest has gone. Yet one need not imagine 
her, even with this, as much more than 2 metres high. So the dimensions of the tympanum 
agree well enough with Schuchhardt’s, as he made it up to fit this very ‘Doerpfeld 
Foundation’. 

Of Dinsmoor’s other sculptures, the metope with the crouching ‘panther’ (Dinsmoor, 
150-1) seems hardly possible. For, while extending the whole width of the metope, the 
animal would leave a fascia 22 centimetres wide across both the top and the bottom in 
addition to the crowning taenia. There are a good many of these ‘panthers’, and Schuch- 
hardt (fig. 18) would make them into a frieze across the pronaos of his temple. Compare, 
he says, the animal friezes at Prinias (AJA xxxvili (1934) pls. 18, 19). Since our ‘panthers’ 
are only about 60 centimetres high, although twice the length, they would fill a metope 
some 110 centimetres square very badly. From the beginning Greek artists filled their 
metopes better than this, Payne, too (4.41.5. 11), considered the ‘panthers’ to come from a 
continuous frieze. It is also against reason and analogy, though necessary on Dinsmoor’s 
measurements, to give a temple metopes of poros on the main front, of marble on the sides 
(Dinsmoor, 149). 

So I am loath to believe that Dinsmoor’s Hekatompedon existed. 


Before asking whether the H-fragments must all come from one building, the Doerpfeld 
Foundation, I must look for a moment at the early Propylaca. Was there, perhaps a large 
Propylon of the early sixth century, which could accommodate them, or some of them? 

The surviving stump of pre-Periclean Propylon, published by Weller, contains no 
obviously datable feature—no portions of entablature, or even column-drums. The 
large, plain steps and unmoulded wall-base would seem to suit a severe Doric building of 
the Early Classical Period, the epoch assigned to it by Dinsmoor and Doerpfeld.™ Yet 
do we really know? There remain, in an opening turned at 60 degrees to the Pelasgian 
Wall, (1) the south-west corner of a marble krepis of three steps, (2) upon this krepis a 
wall of poros designed to face and hold back the Pelasgian Wall on the south side of the 
gap, (3) a short wall of poros (2 metres long) running along the top step of the krepis and 
at right angles to the facing-wall no. 2. This short wall, at present five courses high (Weller, 
pl. 3), ends in a marble anta, at present of two blocks set on end. The main face of the 
anta turned at right angles to the steps is 1- 175 metres wide (Weller, pl. 2), its side, facing 
the steps, is of only 58-5 centimetres. Note that there is no pier or anta at the corner 
where the short wall meets the Mycenaean, so that this building offers no precedent for 
the two thin antae set close to one another on both the Erechtheum and the south-west 
wing of the Periclean Propylaea.* According to Weller the existing stump of anta, which 


™ For a clear picture see C. Picard, L'Acropole of the North Porch: Hege und Rodenwaldt, Dis 


pl. 75. Akropolis pl. 82. On the Propylaca, at the west end of 
* On the Erechtheum, at the south-west corner the facade of the south-west wing: Bundgaard, fig. 7. 
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equals in height six courses of the short wall, represents the original height up to the soffit 


of the anta-capital. 


The stump is 3+515 metres high. So the whole building was only 
about 4 metres high to the soffit of the architrave (Weller, fig. 4—my ric. 8). 


A firm 





Fic. 8 The Archaic Bropyion according to Weller, AJA viii (1904) 57, fig. 4. 


marble anta could hardly be much higher, in construction like this. So I accept Weller’s 
low walls and small Doric order, and agree with him that to judge from the plan the Pro- 
pylon of Gaggera, Selinus (Koldewey and Puchstein, fig. 59) offers the best parallel—even 
now, I think, the closest known. There the anta is planned in much the same way, so 
that the building has no anta on the corner. The dimensions, too, seem much the same, 
75 and 42 centimetres for the two faces of the anta, and 4 metres to the soffit of the archi- 
trave. South of our Propylon, the Pelasgian Wall is lined with three marble slabs, generally 
considered to be three marble metopes, belonging to the H-fragments.“ Their re-use 


here, structurally unconnected with the Propylon, will not necessarily date it. 


“| | should wonder if they did, had not Dinsmoor 
seen on one of them the tongue pattern which comes 
on these metopes immediately below their crowning 
taenia (Wiegand, fig. 14a and b) and which ws very 
plain on one of these metopes re-used for the Heka- 
tompedon inscription (Wiegand, fig. 114; Kirchner, 
Imagines? 20), Dinsmoor writes (A7ZA li (1947) | 143) 
that ‘two others may be restored by means of the 
painted pattern as 1-008 metres (Hekatompedon 
inscription, A) and 1-019 metres (one before the 
Propylon), these averaging 1-o10 metres’. ‘He adds 
(p. 148) that the three still in place outside the Old 

“are complete apart Tee, the retrimming 
occasioned by their new setting”. 

On pp. 142-3, Dinsmoor shows us that he needs 
metopes of Wiegand’s height (1-37 metres—which, 
plus the top taenia, chiselled off, would be 1-5 
metres)—and of varying widths, most of them 1-17 
and 1-01, but a few of 1: -12 and 1°06. The three 

metopes by the Propylon I measured as 1-30 high, 
nig ee rr14 and 1-22 wide (3 feet 3} inches, 





Indeed, it 


q feet o inches and 4 feet). These are awkward 
dimensions, and show cither arbitrary trimming or a 
frieze not arranged like Dinsmoor’s. 

I sympathise, then, with Weller’s note (p. 44); ‘I 
am informed that the opinion has been advanced 
vipa poce that these slabs were originally metopes of 
the “old Athena temple"; how the irregular widths 
(of. p. 47) are explained, I do not know. Besides, 
according to Penrose (Principles of Athenian Archi- 
tecture pl. 49), the metopes of the old temple inserted 
in the northern wall of the Acropolis are 4-4 feet 
(= 1-3 metres) in height.” Weller’s measurements 
are “1-31 metres high, and from 1-29 to 1-01 metres 
long’ —just a very little greater than mine, and quite 
incompatible, I think, with Dinsmoor's frieze. 

In AJA hi (1947) 118 n. 40, Dinsmoor says Weller 
expressed doubts on whether the Hekatompedon 
inscription used two metopes of the Old Temple. 
But Weller doubted only the three slabs in situ beside 
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may have been remodelled once, without being wholly rebuilt, as we see from the internal 
junction of the facing-wall and the short front wall (Weller, 40 and 67). | 

This building, with its small order, columns only 4 metres high and triglyphs in any 
case not wider than 58 centimetres (the side of the anta), is a quite impossible source of the 
H-fragments. Whatever its date—and it could, I think, be older than is generally thought™ 
—its architrave and frieze should have been half the scale of Wiegand’s. 

Weller (pl. 1) gave it a ground plan of 14} by 11 metres, in keeping with the moderate 
scale of its order. But since his time the American School has tried to give it a width of 
17°5 metres, a depth of 14; Bundgaard a width (20 metres) equal to that of the Periclean 
Propylaea’s main hall, a depth (17-5) equal to the depth of that hall from anta to anta. The 
Americans go by cuttings, allegedly for the north wall, discovered by Dinsmoor near the 
north-east corner of Mnesikles’ main west hall (Stevens, op. cit., 80). I do not know 
whether Dinsmoor ever found the corner shown on Stevens’ plan. Neither Stevens nor 
Bundgaard, who also claims to accept Dinsmoor’s find, actually assures us of the corner. 
Yet more strangely, Dinsmoor’s north wall, as drawn by Bundgaard (fig. 22), runs well 
outside the line drawn for it by Stevens.57 We can only await a plan of Dinsmoor’s 
excavation, 

Bundgaard grounds his own dimensions on an interesting theory. To put this briefly, 
and I hope not too crudely, he denies (despite the known excellence of Greek draughtman- 
ship and mathematics, and the habit of drawing plans to scale in Ancient Egypt®*) that 
Greek architects normally drew working plans or elevations of buildings before construction 
started. ‘Temples were very simple buildings, and the architect could stand on the site 
and determine the height, detailing, etc., of each member, course by course, as the building 
went up. I should have thought myself that the elevations, even of Doric peripteral 
temples, were sufficiently subtle in the fifth century to need preliminary drawing to scale.** 


“ Seep. 128, above. I could see no traces on it of “* For all this, see Somers Clarke and R. Engel- 


the claw, only of the drove (see above pp. 131 f). 
Unfortunately, my camera could not take this 
detailed work when I tried it in August 1956. 


™ G. P. Stevens in Hesperia XV (1946) 78, fig. 4. 
These dimensions are repeated in I. T, Hill, Ancient 
City of Athens 143, and we are evidently not meant to 
belicve her plan opposite, which makes them 13 by 
13 metres. | 


*? Bundgaard, 30 n.21. He says that Stevens 
misunderstood Dinsmoor, But in AJA li (1947) 
126 n. 89, Dinsmoor writes about the Old Propylon 
that “we know neither the spacing of the columns, 
nor the distance between column and anta, nor the 
total width of the building (my discovery of founda- 
tion cuttings in 1910 having been incorrectly inter- 
preted to the contrary)’. Bundgaard, however, Says 
in his own note that in 1946 he himself carried out 
‘a renewed exposure of the site’, He describes and 
illustrates the results on his pp. 41-44; p. 43 and 
fig. 22 make it clear that he only discovered a floating 
area of rough rock, on which it is unlikely that any 
walls stood. He thinks that the area is far enough 
north to exclude Stevens’ north wall, But even this 
seoms uncertain (p. 44). Perhaps this rock was 
outside the Propylon altogether. I cannot but 
recall Stevens’ dictum (op. cff., 88), "The propylon .., 
affords an illustration of the way the study of archaco- 
logy advances’. 


bach, Ancient Egyptian Masonry esp. pp. 59 ff. 

“ For instance, if one raised the stylobate in the 
centre by a series of unequal steps (Vitruvius ‘scamilli 
impares’, as they are plausibly interpreted in 
Dinsmoor, A.4.G. fig. 59), it would greatly help in 
choosing the curve and determining the length of 
one's vertical module, if one drew an elevation 
beforchand. A plan or ‘paradeigma’ would have 
obviated confusion on the rather subtle east facade 
of the Theseum, where the axes of the columns are 
spaced, according to Koch (Theseustempel 76 and 
fig. 70), in a careful way. Take the mid-point (J) 
of the stylobate and that of the lower diameter in 
each of the three columns to one side of it (H, K, 
and L). Then JL: JK (1-625: 1) :: JK : KL 
(1-599: 1). The slight discrepancy even shows that 
the architect was using Fibonacci’s figures (1, 2, 9 
fy 8, 1g, ete.), for 1-625: 1 :: 15:8, and 1*59Q: 1 2: 
6:5. In actual modern measurements JL, JK and 
KI are respectively 6-20, 3°87 and 2-42 metres 
(Koch, pl. 41) and I do not know in what ancient 
units of measurement they could have been worked 
out for the first time on the ground with movable 
pegs. Surely they determine the very length of the 
stylobate, before it is ever built! (For this, and 
other similar proportions, see my review of Koch 
in Gnomon xxix (1957) 36-7.) 

Any cornice block, especially one with the novel 
mouldings of the Propylaca (Bohn, Propplacen pl. 19), 
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But if Bundgaard can show that the Periclean Propylaea, which at first sight seem the most 
elaborate building of the age, in fact required no initial design to scale, he will have gone 
some way towards proving his case. 

For him, these Propylaea seem a congeries of simple rectangular buildings, $0 poorly 
related aesthetically that the architect Mnesikles had evidently no notion of grouping, or 
even of the need for it. He omits some striking instances of Mnesikles’ unifying powers,*° 
and is as tortuous as anybody in explaining the notorious asymmetry in the placing of 
door and windows behind the facade of the north-west wing (‘Pinakotheke’). The more I 
look at the plan, the more I think they were placed to exclude direct sunlight from the 
picture gallery. But in this paper I need merely to examine his argument that Mnesikles 
rebuilt the main structures already existing, and to much the same scale, only pegging out 
on the ground slightly tidier alignments for them—an argument worked out in detail on 
his pp. 29 ff., and carefully illustrated in figs. 22, go and 41. Just under the central door in 
the gate-wall of the Mnesiklean Propylaea, at points marked C, D, and E on fig. 22, he 
thinks he has discovered the foundations of the gate-wall in the older building. Here 
there is ‘a regular stratum enclosed on both sides by straight lines, parallel with each 
other and with the west stylobate [se. of Weller’s propylon]. It can be definitely concluded 
that it was intended to carry a wall whose foot had the width of the expanse, ¢. 1-70 metres. 
It is striking to find so massive a cross-wall marked out in a building whose side-walls 
were only ¢.o-80 metres thick. A similar circumstance is, however, to be found in its 
successor. The side-walls of Mnesikles’ building are 0-88 metres and the threshold under 
the gate-wall 1-76 metres. There is, moreover, a singular correspondence between the 
measurements from E to the facade belonging to it and from the gate-wall to the point 
where Mnesikles’ side-walls end, the fronts of the great west antae, etc.’ In other words, 
Mnesikles, in designing his central gate-wall and halls, was hidebound by the dimensions 
of the Old Propylon, and merely threw a hexastyle colonnade out from either front. 

One cannot treat these hexastyle colonnades as unimportant additions. The Athenian 
are surely the only amphiprostyle Propylaca of that age—which 18 itself sufficiently remark- 
able evidence that Mnesikles had a mind of his own. Moreover, there is another funda- 
mental difference between Bundgaard’s Old Propylon and Mnesikles’. Bundgaard must 
believe that, in his own Propylon, a stout gate-wall ran unbroken from side to side; for there 
are the cuttings for it, made deliberately in the very centre of the building by some practical 
architect working on the spot, and shown in figs. 22, 24 ff. But in Mnesikles’ Propylaca 
the gate-wall, of course, is completely broken by the Panathenaic Way. There is not even 
a low threshold of one slab in the central door, although to each side there is a wall and 
four steps. On his fig. 40, Bundgaard actually shows his Propylon sliced, like Mnesikles’, 
from end to end by the Panathenaic Way. But this is exactly the plan that, in the light of 
pp- 29 ff, he should consider impossible.™ 


were better drawn beforehand than merely described height (one lower diameter) for the building above 


or specified as the work went up. I find even a it. 
simple Greek cornice block almost impossible to 
describe. Therefore, I think, unlike Bundgaard, 
that the dvaypaged; of /G I 1666 A.48 must be 
some sort of a drawing: AMov; ... en ta peta. . - 
exnelexnoat axepyoly exolr{tas oplos xavcaye]e xpos 
Tor araypapea or ay dau 6 ap[yrrextoor «.7.A, 

There were to be others, of the anta-capitals 
(A. go) and the tiles (B.34). 

*¢ Especially his brilliant use of dark stone under 
the wings to give the whole west facade a single 
continuous base, while at the same time the eye reads 
the four steps of the centre and the three steps of the 
wings each as single krepides, each of the correct 


Elsewhere, too, he uses the dark stone to unify 


and yet articulate the building, thus showing he has 


those peculiarly architectural powers not, perhaps, 
exhibited in Scandinavia since the Renaissance Roval 
Palace at Stockholm. For the dark stone, see 
Shoes" admirable paper in Hesperia Suppl. viii 941 ff. 

| At one point, I think, he explicitly decides for 
an unbroken gate-wall, but does mot see how it 
wrecks his main theory. ‘It i hardly likely that the 
stair in the older propylon was treated as an inde- 
pendent feature, with special course heights which 
did mot come within the gate-wall system till the 
threshold was reached" (Bundgaard, Chapter I, 
35). 
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Other features of the Old Propylon, whatever its size, must have given it a completely 
different character from the Mnesiklean. Its front columns, for instance, cannot have 
had a lower diameter greater than 1-2 metres; for the face of Weller’s anta turned towards 
them is only 1-17 metres wide (Weller, pl. 2). But Mnesikles’ main facade has columns of 
at least 1-6 (Bohn, pl. 2). Again, the column-spacing was radically different. For 
whereas the short wall at the corner of Weller’s facade was 2-38 metres long (1-795 + 0-585 
metres—Weller, pl. 2), Mnesikles’ anta-face, of course, extended only about 1- 5 metres. 
So the colonnades in the two buildings get off to a start of nearly a metre’s difference. 

One can ask oneself whether Bundgaard’s building is even conceivable, His columns, 
I suppose, should have had a height of at most 6 metres (five lower diameters); and the 
architrave should (as in Mnesikles’ building) have been level with the lintel of the central 
door. But on fig. 40 Bundgaard restores a central doorway equal to Mnesikles’, and 
therefore 4 metres wide. I suppose these ungraceful proportions are just possible, if one can 
believe in the door-opening generally restored for the Siphnian Treasury. If Bundgaard 
accepted Weller’s order, as I think he ought, he would get a column rather more slender 
than the anta-face—1 metre, say, in lower diameter—a column and anta only 4 metres 
high, and therefore a central door-opening 4 metres square! Much will depend on the 
period to which one assigns one’s Propylon. Then again, I presume Bundgaard’s Propylon 
had doors in all the openings, and it was the Greek habit to pivot these at the rear of each 
opening. In Mnesikles’ Propylaea the doors in one period, pivoted behind the jambs of 
the central doorway, swung to a point at least 2 metres east of the gate-wall (Bohn, pl. 3). 
But this is just the clear width inside the colonnade which Bundgaard allows his Propylon’s 
East Hall. The doors would not, perhaps, hit the columns. But what starved and parsi- 
monious architecture! It is perhaps not fair to ask how all the wide spans, which so exer- 
cised Mnesikles, were overcome in the old building, with its identical dimensions. Doubt- 
less much can be achieved with wood and terracotta. 

But it seems to me that for his very distinctive design Mnesikles was guided by nothing 
that had existed on the site. We can safely use nothing in the present Propylaea as a guide 
to a single feature ofits precursor. So we are left with Weller’s building, with its small order, 
its probably modest plan, and its possible resemblance to the Propylon of Gaggera. 


The only large archaic building for which good evidence exists seems, then, to be the 
very old peripteral temple represented by the outer and inner Doerpfeld Foundation. 
Let us end by considering its relation to the H-fragments. 

First, we may ask whether the date at which they were dismantled can be reconciled 
with that which I have tentatively assigned, on p. 134 above, to the rebuilding of the Temple 
on the Foundation, 525 B.c. 

The two marble metopes re-used for the Hekatompedon Inscription (JG i? 3-4) had 
been taken down before 485-484, when the inscription was engraved. They could have 
lam about for years before that, since the other metope, originally on the same building 
but with the mid-fifth century graffito scribbled on the corner, must still have been lying 
about a generation after Xerxes’ campaign." Nevertheless, Dinsmoor, who assigns them 
in AJA li (1947) 148 to his Hekatompedon on the site of the Parthenon, holds that they 
were taken down only after Marathon. Then at least thirteen were deprived of their 
‘crowning fascias’ (viz. the taenia), chamfered along the edge and re-used in the forecourt 


“ For which see, e.g., Dinsmoor in BCH xxxvii pattern found on other marble metopes among the 
(1913) 57 (opening of 2-4 by 3-2 metres). H-fragments. But its taenia is nearly 22 centimetres 
tance B-129 above. The graffito is AYZIAZ high, and projects nearly 4 centimetres, which 
KAAOZ. The metope is of dark marble, which may exactly agrees with their dimensions (Wiegand, 
or may not be Hymettan (cf. Wiegand, 12). It does fig. 14a): and its dressed face and top, like theirs, 
not seem to have had below the taenia the tongue- shows no trace of the claw. | 
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of the Old Propylon; some were deprived of their ‘crowning fascias’ and used for inscrip- 
tions; others were left lying about. So, even according to Dinsmoor, some metopes were 
re-used years after the alleged date of dismantling. He admits as much, too, of the other 
H-fragments. They were found in bulk in the ‘great earth terrace south of the Parthenon’: 
but he does not say in which part of it. Wiegand’s architrave blocks, as we saw above, 
p- 142, were built into the‘Cimonian’ wall—well after 480. Finally, Dinsmoor has to suppose 
(op. ctt., 117 n. 35) that ‘the choice squared blocks of the Hekatompedon [as he thinks], 
so far as they were not used in the Older Parthenon foundation, remained piled up as a 
reserve and were used by Kimon twenty years later’. In that case, any ‘reserve’ might be 
created or used at any time; and we are as far as ever from knowing when the H-fragments 
were available for re-use. Perhaps in 487. Perhaps—as I rather think—in 525. 

The H-fragments, thinks Dinsmoor, all came from one building.“ At first sight we may 
wish to agree if, as I hope, we believe in only one known temple of very early date—the 
temple on Doerpfeld’s outer and inner foundations. 

I find it rather hard, however, to fit all these fragments into one building, and then 
place it on the foundations. These foundations show evidence of a hexastyle peripteral 
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Fic. 9. First marble Parthenon; moulded base of anta. AYA xvi (1912) 553, fig. 19. See n. 65. 


temple, with a tetrastyle amphiprostyle cella-building—a feature surely unique, except for 
the First Marble Parthenon,® and one which surely proclaims our temple in some sort 
the ancestor of the Parthenon. What would have happened to the Doric frieze of the 


™ AFA li (1947) 117: "... all the “H” architec- the moulding continues unbroken. It should surely 


ture and sculpture, which clearly belongs together 
without subdivision’. 

“ For the First Marble Parthenon, see Hill, 
AJA xvi (1912) pl. 9. Hill restores it (i) om the 
analogy of the later Parthenon, (ii) because, in his 
view, the anta base which he describes on his 
PP. 552-3 can come only from an amphiprostyle 
temple. It projected from an end wall only about 
0*50, and its projecting face, 1-822 metres long, 
corresponds to a column of the right width just 
under 2 metres. At the same time, one must notice 
that such an anta is unique. On one short side the 
moulding was cut off at a mitred joint, where the 
block met the cross-wall. But on the other short side, 
which jis 120 centimetres long, and which marked 
the beginning of the cella-building’s outer wall-face, 


have been broken back a relatively short distance 
from the corner (here, perhaps, 40 or 50 centi- 
metres) as is the similar moulding in the analogous 
position under the short return of the west anta of 
the Theseum (Koch, pl. 41). Presumably it was 
not, because the pronaos was prostyle—although, 
we notice, the anta-returns are relatively short on 
the prostyle fagades of the Propylaca (Bundgaard, 
fig. &) and the Temple of the Athenians at Delos 
(Délos xii pl. 16). So perhaps the outer side of the 
anta equalled the face in width, as at Selinus G 
(Hulot et Fougéres, Selimonte 251). But then, why 
does the moulded base-block not extend the whole 
width of the outer side? Would such asymmetric 
jointing on it be tolerable? Hill's plan (¢/, my Fic. 9) 
gives the antae no break at all, and seems to make 
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pronaos, when it turned the corner? 
end triglyph was returned round the corner 
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With the normal Doric pronaos in antis merely the 
and the frieze then stopped dead,“ But on an 


amphiprostyle cella-building it ought, surely, to have continued right down the long sides. 
Normally, Doric architrave-blocks from walls must come not from cella-buildings, but from 


small Doric non-peripteral temples. But these blocks 


from the cella. 


, among the H-fragments, could come 


The columns of the order had evidently a lower diameter of about 1 4 metres. 


Coming to the fragments themselves, one has first the puzzles of the marble sima. Its 
technique, its construction in long rectangular strips of unrelated widths and lengths,®? and 
its sharp compositions of bright, primitive forms all put it among the H-fragments. But its 
The 


proportions seem extraordinary. 
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Fic. 10. H-akroterion and apex of raking sima, according to 
Schuchhardt, AAf Ix-lxi (1935-6) 84, fig. 12. 


authorities, was 50 centimetres high (see p. 145 above). But the raking sima with the 
herringbone pattern (Fic. 10) was only 25 centimetres high, the chequerboard raking sima 


(FIG. 11) only 21 and the normal horizontal sima iP 
sima was normally much higher than the corona. 


In extremely archaic temples the 
At Kalydon, for instance, it is restored 


as one and a half times the height of the corona by E, Dyggve (Das Laphrion, fig. 221), just 
as it is for the second phase of Artemis at Corcyra®"—a phase when, as in our H-temple, 


the moulding continue quite unbroken along the 
whole cella building. This, surely, would be toler- 
able only in the Ionic of the time. I am quite 
baffled by this detail of Hill's Parthenon. 

* Well shown, for instance, at Bassai: Cockerell, 
Aegina and Bassae (London, 1860), Bassae, pl. 5: 
J. Durm, Bowkunst der Griechen 3rd edition (Leipzig 
1910), fig. 2400, 


“! See, for instance, the evidence for an extra- 
ordinary strip at one end of the raking sima (Schuch- 
hardt, fig. 13 and pl. 1). 

“ Schuchhardt, fig. 13 (herringbone), fig. 7 
{chequerboard); and Wicgand, pl. 9 (horizontal). 

" Korkyra i pl. 24 (I do not know what is sima, 
what corona in the first phase—pl. 23). 
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it was of marble. Buildings at Selinus and Foce del Sele show the same proportions, and 
surely deserve a mention, though some scholars might rule them out of court as too 
provincial, 

The akroteria normally assigned to our H-fragments seem similarly stunted. The 
Gorgon (Payne A.M.5S, pl. 1, Schrader, 319 ff.), dated by Payne (p. 12) toc. 570 B.c.—which 
makes it rather late for our very primitive foundation—is restored as the akroterion on one 
apex. But one cannot make it even 1 metre high (Schuchhardt, fig. 12): for the head, 
which should be more than a quarter of the whole, is 25 centimetres high.”° In Classical 
times, of course, the heights of the akroterion and the tympanum were about equal, as they 
were already on the Siphnian Treasury” and probably the Temple of Aphaia.™ It is 





Fic, tt. Apex of second H raking sima, according to Schuchhardt, op. cit. 94, fig. 7. 


true that the pediment of Kalydon, officially dated before the H-fragments” is given rather 
small akroteria by Dyggve (op. cif. fig. 221). Even assuming that he is nght to make it so 
wide—about 11 metres—the proportions are not so extreme. For his Gorgon at the apex 
is nearly three-quarters the height of the tympanum, ours only half. And each of our 
corner akroteria is a mere helix, 40 centimetres high, or less. Sima and akroteria, then, 
seem exceptionally small among our other H-fragments. Must we, in fact, assign them to the 
two very wide pediments required by the outer Doerpfeld Foundation? 
When Schuchhardt first published in detail all the fragments of marble sima, forty-six 
fragments were known altogether from what seemed to be two different pediments. He 
argued reasonably that, if he could put together one slope of one pediment, he could calcu- 
late pretty accurately the width of the facade on the cornice; and he discovered that the 
right-hand half of the slightly taller raking sima, which I call the ‘herringbone’ sima, 


7© 96-0 centimetres, according to Schrader; 25, Cockerell (Aegina and Bassae, pl. 4) makes the akro- 


according to Payne. terion much lower; Fiechter (in Furtwaengler, 
71 As set up in the Museum at Delphi (cf. Robert- Aegina, pls. 33, 49-51) rather higher. ‘a 
son, Greek and Roman Architecture pl. 2a). 7 Dinsmoor puts it shortly after Thermon, which 


7 Much depends on the restoration of the scrolls. he dates to 620 (A.A.G. 51-2). 
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offered him the best hope:74 for he could identify fragments from it even where the ‘herring- 
bone’ band along the top had not been preserved. 

He is guided by several facts: (i) The size of the coupled circles along the lower part 
of the sima keeps nearly constant within a pediment but varies appreciably from pediment 
to pediment (Fic. 10). (ii) On the ‘herringbone’ sima the ‘herringbones’ change direction 
at the apex of the pediment, so one can assign their preserved specimens to the appropriate 
sides. The two bands of herringbones appear to have crossed one another at the apex; see 
Schuchhardt, fig. 4. (iii) The coupled circles are joined like a closed guilloche or figure- 
of-eight by a diagonal. This diagonal changes direction on the ‘herringbone’ sima, on a 
block labelled Kat. 47 and illustrated on Schuchhardt, pl. 11 and figs. 4, 12. It just makes 
a join with two other fragments, showing that it was once part of a single apex-block. So, 
on the left-hand side of the pediment, the diagonals ran downwards from left to right, on 
all its right-hand side, except the two top pairs of circles, from right to left. On the chequer- 
board sima they changed direction, according to Schuchhardt (fig. 7—my Fic. 11) imme- 
diately to the left of the apex. In this case, however (his pl. 11.4), those on the right-hand 
side ran down from left to right—the exact opposite of the direction on the other pediment. 
Almost all the preserved fragments of this sima seem to come from the left-hand side. 
(iv) The original stretches of raking sima were of very various lengths, even more various 
than those of the horizontal sima, and even though the joints on the raking sima apparently 
marked the upper and lower edges of the pantiles, which were thus of different heights.75 
But actually most examples have very little pantile now attached to them. The end of 
one sima-block, if well preserved, will therefore show us exactly at what point on the pattern 
the next began. On the other hand, if both sides of a joint have perished, it is quite impos- 
sible to ascertain where it came. 

Guided by all this, Schuchhardt obtained a length of at least 7-77 metres, the total of 
the stretches preserved, for the right-hand side of the herringbone sima; and this is already 
too long for one side of any pediment that would fit the inner Dorpfeld Foundation. 
Wiegand’s pediment for this had a side of just 7 metres (Wiegand, fig. 1 12). So Schuch- 
hardt concluded that the sima must be intended for the outer foundation. 

Why Schuchhardt arranged the fragments on a side in all 11 "65 metres long is not quite 
clear (Schuchhardt, fig. 1 3). Why, for instance, could not Kat. 1 3 have joined Kat. 47? 
One could reduce the length by a metre or two. But I suppose Schuchhardt started from 
that required in a building on Doerpfeld’s outer Foundation, 

Since he wrote many more fragments have been found—sixty-nine, according to 
Dinsmoor, up to the time when Dinsmoor wrote his article for AJA li (1947).7" Schuchhardt 
is now about to republish the sima, and stands a fair chance. ] think, of determining the 
width of the roof far more exactly, I cannot, of course, predict the results of his detailed 
study, but I hope he may now find that he can put together much of the chequerboard sima. 
A new fragment, no. 68 in the catalogue (my Fic, 12), will help him considerably, if it comes 
_ ™ For all this, see the first few pages of his article this, with joints down the roof-slope than with those 
in AM Ix—Ixi (1935-1996). He calls the pediment across it), See Schuchharde, 104, which I am not 
with the ‘herringbone’ sima the ‘Blutengiebel’, For sure that I have perfectly understood, 
the ‘herringbones’ are really conventionalised lily- _™ P. 115. ‘Schuchhardt catalogued the 107 
flowers laid on one side. fragments of marble sima known to Wiegand, and 
_ ™ For this jointing—in itself normal—ser Schuch- added 109 new fragments to the list, a number which 
hardt, pls. ay 7s 5-4 and 6.5, the three clearest in- #uchner in the same year increased by 62 pieces, 
stances (= Kat. 14, 15 and 21)—all from the while Broncer found a few others in a well on the 
herringbone sima. Schuchhardt seems to think that north slope of the Acropolis in 1937, so that we are 
the intended unit of length was just over 70 centi- now dealing with a grand total of about ats, pieces., 
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from this. It is the right-hand end of a piece from a right-hand side, and contains portions 
of two figures-of-eight. In the left-hand one, the diagonal runs down from left to mght, in 
the right-hand one, from right to left. But on the right-hand side of the herringbone pedi- 
ment, all diagonals ran down from right to left. So 
no. 68 should come from the right-hand side of the 
chequerboard sima. Prima facie, we can now, per- 
haps, understand why in all fragments of thatsima 
except that immediately to the nght of the apex + 

(Schuchhardt, fig. 7) the diagonals ran down from 
right to left. They must have run that way on all 
the left-hand side, changed direction at the apex and 
run down from left to right for a short stretch, and 
then changed direction again somewhere along the 
right-hand side at the point marked by the new 
fragment no. 68. : —_ 

I hope that, as a result of his latest efforts, ric. 12. Fragment 68. 
Schuchhardt will be able to make up two ji 
coherent pediments, each big cnough for the outer Doerpfeld Foundation. 

In fact, though this sima seems small for the other H-fragments, all other marble simas 
of this period are actually smaller. And they all seem to be freely dressed with the claw— 
e.g. the two examples, Wiegand, pls. 9.3, 10.2a—whereas Schuchhardt’s shows no trace of 
the claw. 

I am myself often tempted to judge reconstructions of buildings by the likelihood of 
the proportions that they embody. I am still impenitently hostile to Bundgaard’s Propylon 
and Dinsmoor’s Hekatompedon. But I must admit that Schuchhardt's sima and the asso- 
ciated akroteria, although at first sight too stunted, really do seem to have crowned a very 
wide pediment. And there is still a good chance that this is to be associated with the outer 
Doerpfeld Foundation, and so was originally 22 metres wide. ie 

The frieze presents a minor problem, On the one hand there are the single metopes of 
marble and the single triglyphs, of which some at least were built up of horizontal courses 
of hard ‘calcaire’ (see above, p. 132). On the other, there are some remains of single blocks 
of ‘calcaire’, of which each comprised a triglyph and metope together,*? and must therefore 
have been about 1-85 by 1-35 metres. Such construction was normal in Classical Greek 
buildings of moderate size, because on such buildings, where the lower column-diameter 
was about 3 feet, it was convenient to make all possible blocks about 3 feet long—a size 
fairly easy to handle. Only one course, that of the architraves and door-lintels, needed to 
be made of anything much bigger. But lama little surprised to find 1t on so large a temple 
so early. 

The problem of the architrave is much more serious. First, all known architrave- 
blocks, whether complete ‘epistyles’ or small blocks from, perhaps, the top third of the visible 
architrave, appear to argue for a heavy architrave about 14 metres high, and a frieze above 
with metopes over 1 metre wide, But does not the Doerpfeld Foundation imply that the 
cella-building had much lighter columns and entablatures on the fagades?** And, if so, 
where are these represented in the H-fragments ? Schuchhardt, in fig. 18, gives the pronaos 
the heavy architrave of 1} metres, which alone survives in any tangible blocks. But he 
associates it with a column 85 centimetres in upper diameter and a frieze only 80 centi- 
metres high. This, surely, cannot be right. 

: , r “Kalkstein’ 8 For instance, Dinsmoor’s plan (A 7A xxxvi (1992 
Me cheney han cecue” (APA Bs g16) makes them only a he dierent ore 
(1947) 148). Alas! when in Athens I did not find outer. But then it seems to wish to make them 
these fragments which all seem to be small. lonic—unnecessarily ? 
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Actually, there is enough room on the end walls of the inner Doerpfeld Foundation 
(Wiegand, fig. 117) for Doric columns nearly as wide as those on the outer stylobate; and, if 
later known examples are any guide, the entablature over such internal columns, even 
where they are appreciably smaller, can equal that of the peristyle.79 Wiegand, believing 
the two foundations supported temples of different date, was actually able to make the 
entablature of the inner larger and heavier than that of the outer, as is clear from a study 
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FG. 13. Elevation of corner of H-pronaos; restoration with wide pronaos. 


of his fig. 112 (though he does try to make up on the cornice). So we need have no qualms 
in making them equal. | 

| Morcover, we saw (above, p. 149) that in an amphiprostyle cella-building the Doric 
frieze would conceivably have been carried down the long sides, over the side walls. So the 


* ‘The Temple of Zeus at Olympia affords very five-sixths of the peristviar. and Lait | 
7 | © peristylar, and the entablatures are 
good example, where the pronaos columns are about nearly equal (Olympia, Tafelband I, T. IX and X). 
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reduced architrave-blocks, generally thought to have come over walls, could have occupied 
this position on the cella-building above the inner Doerpfeld Foundation. 

A much more serious problem is that of the architrave-block, Wiegand, fig. 3, which I 
described above, on p. 142. If the right-hand edge was originally stepped in the present 
remarkable way, it would most naturally have rested on the nght-hand anta of the sort of 
Doric facade shown in Wiegand, fig. 112. But it is cut to the same scale as the other *H’ 
architraves, and seems to go with them. Yet it cannot go on the outer peristyle. Can it 
go even on the amphiprostyle cella-building, at the beginning of a long side? Its right- 
hand edge could rest on the anta, but there is room on the side of the porch for only one 
architrave-block, and this one seems the wrong length for the position. It neither extends 
to the corner nor stops to the right of the last regula, as it would in a Classical temple—for 
in Classical times the architrave had a depth of one lower diameter, and was normally 
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FIG. 14. Perspective of corner of H-pronaos; restoration with 

wide pronaos. (This drawing unfortunately omits the vertical 

joint in the architrave below the centre of the last triglyph on the 
long side: ¢f. Fic. 13.) 


two blocks deep, so that the depth of one block equalled half a lower diameter and therefore 
the width of one triglyph, or one strip of regula." | 
It is hard to assign the block to another building, for it shares the dimensions of the 
other fragments. Moreover, I have tried to show my disbeliefin Dinsmoor’s Hekatompedon 
#® ‘This is well shown on the Thescum (Koch, pl. 6) and, in an analogous pontion to ours, on the 
north-east corner of the Propylaea (Bohn, pl. 6). 
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and Bundgaard’s large Propylon, the other potential candidates for it. One might say 
boldly that, despite all appearances, it could come from our peristyle. For many other 
H-fragments exhibit tortuous and misleading construction—Schuchhardt’s sima, for 
instance, or the frieze, where in places single triglyphs might be composed of several blocks, 
while in others one triglyph and metope together might form a single block. Indeed, 
Wiegand (fig. 58) figures what seems to be part of another corner-block from the architrave; 
and it shows traces of another joint, quite unlike that on the stepped edge of his fig. 3, yet 
equally unexpected. For it runs along most of the regula, just above its lower edge! 

Or one might urge, with equal boldness, that in this early temple the whole architrave 
was only one triglyph—or regula—width in thickness, and composed of pairs of blocks 
(FIG. 13). Would they be stable? They would be nearly 14 metres high and only 40 centi- 
metres thick—rather like the orthostates in a Classical temple, In spite of everything, I 
think this architrave is possible. A regula and architrave-depth of 80 centimetres (Wiegand, 
fig. 24) and a lower diameter of rather less, perhaps, than 1} metres (Wiegand, fig, 72). 
These (see ric. 13) could give columns of the proportion of Athena Pronaia, Delphi (Robert- 
son, fig. 25) and an architrave about as lofty as that in the Basilica of Paestum, and even 
narrower (Koldewey, fig. 10). The wide regula and narrow architrave would completely 
solve the triglyph problem: and at least in our temple the triglyph, though equalling in 
width the full depth of the architrave, would not equal one lower diameter, as it did in the 
almost contemporary building, the small Sicyonian ‘monopteros’ at Delphi." 1 append a 
little sketch, ric, 14, to help readers decide whether a colonnade of such proportions might 
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FIG. 15. Corner of H-pronacs, Plan (A) with wide pronaos; (B) with narrow Pronacs. See n. 82, 


please the archaic eye.. Let them remember that this is only an internal order, a corner 
of the pronaos, where by normal Classical practice the column should be relatively more 
slender—as at Aphaia, Aegina, Zeus, Olympia, and the Parthenon itself 


a Here the regula was much wider than the upper The small Sicyonian architrave, like the large 
diameter and nearly as wide as the lower, and the  architraves of Paestum, needs no ‘backer’ and is only 
joint between the architrave-blocks on the corner one block deep. Among the fragments of H archi- 
came nearly half way along the regula. See La trave-blocks measured by Wiegand (pp- 3-4), none 
Coste-Messeliére, Aw Musée de Delphes figs. 1, 4, seems to be thicker than 31 centimetres, 
which the reader should study before conden: ing 
my sketch, ric. 14, out of hand. 
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All the same, this block of architrave causes me some uneasiness.** Without it, I 
should have no qualms in assigning all these H-fragments to the cella and peristyle of a 
single early temple on the Doerpfeld Foundation. I should date it as early in the sixth 
century as I could (although it apparently took many years to build), and should argue 
from its plan that it foreshadowed the Parthenon far more obviously than the Erechtheum. 
It was rebuilt on the same foundations about 525, and at that time, probably, these were 
dressed with the claw. The first Parthenon of any size for which we have evidence was 
planned in the eighties of the fifth century. Until the time of Mnesikles the Propylaea were 


probably small. 


To these rather negative conclusions, drawn from published evidence and the remains 
visible four years ago—in August 1956—I1 find that at present I can add nothing. 


University of Cambridge. 


* In a normal prostyle porch, the axis of the last 
triglyph is the length of one good architrave-block 
from the centre of gravity of the anta (see, e.¢., Délos 
xii pl. 16). But could it be here, especially if the 
last triglyph and the corner-column had the same 
axis? Wiegand's block is 4-84 metres long, which 
should mean that the front of the anta was just over 
4} metres from the axis of the column. But the 
Doerpfeld Foundation, as shown in Wiegand, 
fig. 72, suggests that anta-front and column-axis 
were only 2} metres apart. The foundation, very 
fragmentary at the corners of the cella-building, could 


Huce Piommer. 


perhaps be deceptive, Or perhaps in my sketch I 
have made the anta too narrow on the outside, Give 
it an outer face as wide as its front to the column, do 
not bother to centre the third triglyph over it, as in 
my sketch, and on the inside give the anta the 
slightest possible projection from the cross-wall, and 
perhaps one could then fit my architecture more 
easily on to the Doerpfeld Foundation. See my 
plans, Fic. 15, where (A) gives the restoration that 
I like, and that [ have shown in Fic. 13, (B) the 
restoration, with narrow pronacos, which better suits 
the foundations of the corner as given by Wiegand. 


EUBOEAN LEKANAI 


(PLATES IX-XV) 


In the Archaeological Institute of the University of Tibingen there is a lekane that 
was acquired by the late Professor Watzinger too late for inclusion in his Griechische Vasen in 
Titibingen. It has recently been published in an article ‘Zu einigen béotischen Vasen des 
sechsten Jahrhunderts’ in the Jahrbuch des rdmisch-germanischen Zentralmuseums Mainz iv? 
by Dr Konrad Schauenburg, who regards it as Boeotian, This lekane (PLATE IX 1-5; 
Schauenburg, pl. 8)? and one in Munich which goes with it (PLATE X 1-3, XI 1, 2: CV iti 
pl. 146.3, 5-7)‘ are similar in many respects to Bocotian Ickanai, but I hope to show that 
they are in fact of the same fabric as the three great grave amphorae from Eretria.4 The 


most recent discussion of these amphorae and 


full bibliographies are to be found in Mr John 


Boardman’s article ‘Pottery from Eretria’, BSA xlvii (1952) 30 ff., to which I shall frequently 


refer. 


In shape the two vases are near to Boeotian lekanai of the orientalising class* except 
that the flat ribbon handles are ‘continuous’, that is, they are formed from a continuous 
strip of clay which is applied to the rim externally in such a way as to leave a rather pinched 
loop in the centre and a centimetre or so of the ribbon projecting at each end. The 
ribbony strip keeps its identity all along and nowhere does it merge into the rim; see 


PLATE X 2, 3, XI 1. By contrast, in orientalising lekanai 


(the largest single Boeotian 


class) there is no connexion between the projections and the handle, from which they are 
scparated by about a centimetre of normal rim. Fora typical example see CV Heidelberg i 
pl. 27.5. Both the Tabingen and the Munich Iekanai have on the rim a row of reversed 
zeds similar to those which decorate the lip of the Wedding amphora and the Herakles 


amphora.? Immediately above the foot 
with a red line painted over the black. 
large black spot inside a small circle. 


there is a broad black band edged at the top 
The base within the foot-ring is decorated with a 
The interior has a tondo framed by a red ring super- 


imposed on the edge of the surrounding black, and two red circles are painted over the 


black a short distance below the rim. 
a decp red, well preserved under the foot. 
and streaky. 


? My attention was first drawn to this vase by Pro- 
fessor Watzinger. I am very much indebted to 
Professor Schweitzer for giving me facilities for stucly- 
ing it in Tiibingen and for permission to publish it. 
I wish to thank Dr H. Luschey for making me new 
photographs and Dr K. Schauenburg for allowing 
me to use one of his, Professor Haspels has given 
me permission to publish the Iekane in Amsterdam 
and Professor Diepolder to figure a new detail of the 
Munich Iekane as well as to reproduce an existing 
photograph; Mr Boardman has put me much in his 
debt by generously sharing his notes and photo- 
graphs, and Professor Trendall by very kindly 
examining the lekane in Warsaw for me, To these 
my thanks are duc, I am specially grateful to Mrs 
Karouzou for allowing me to spend a considerable 
time studying pottery from Euboca in the National 
Museum and for permission to publish details of the 


The surface of the Munich lekane has been coloured 
The black glaze on both vases is thinly applied 


grave amphorae and other vases from Eretria now in 
Athens. Finally I wish to record my gratitude to 
the Trustees of the Leverhulme Research Awards for 
4 grant that enabled me to work in Greece in the 
spring of 1957. 

* Pp. 65 f., pl. 8. This article was already com- 
pleted when Dr Schauenburg’s discussion of the vase 
appeared. A certain amount of overlapping is 
therefore inevitable, 

* Inv. 5443.28. He. 8-0 to 8-g cm., diameter 
without handles 93-8 to 34 cm. The diameter given 
by Schauenburg, op. cit. G5 n, 1 5 Includes the handles. 

“Inv. 6197. Ht. to cm., diam, 92-8 cm. 

* The Wedding amphora, Athens toog, CC667; 
the Herakles amphora, Athens 12075, Nicole 88q; 
the Peleus amphora, Athens 12076, Nicole Bgo. 

* Metropolitan Museum Studies iy 18 £. 

* BSA xlvii pls. 9, ro. 
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The Tiibingen vase has on the outside a lotus band, on the inside a man’s head. The 
lotus band consists of black buds with white sepals alternating with red buds painted 
directly on the clay, all connected by arching stalks skipping one (see puate IX 2 where 
the faded colours have been restored on the photograph). ‘The stalks are rather thick and 
thrust themselves some way into the buds, being in several cases visible through the red 
pigment. This kind of lotus band does not occur in Attic® or Boeotian black-figure, but it is 
exactly paralleled in every respect on the lid of the Wedding amphora from Eretria, 
PLATE IX 6, It is highly probable that the lid of the Eretrian Herakles amphora also 
had a band of the same kind, but a great deal of it is missing and only the top of 
the arching stalks now remains, A similar band, differing only in the absence of con- 
necting stalks, is to be seen on the foot of the Herakles amphora, PLATE X% 6. Others are 
found on amphorae in Athens (2635, from Tanagra) and Mykonos (KA 1028), which have 
been connected with Eretria by Professor Amyx® and Mr Boardman,!° and on a plate in 
the Louvre.™ 

The bearded head in the tondo bears a superficial resemblance to those on the necks of 
a number of neck amphorae and on the handle-plates of column kraters by companions of 
Lydos,’* but it does not closely correspond with any of them. Still less does it resemble 
the heads inside Boeotian orientalising lekanai2* Over his black hair the Tubingen man 
wears a red fillet with two rows of white spots representing a wreath of flowers; see PLATE 
IX 4 and (the same coloured) 5, The white spots are unusually large and no incision is 
used, This garland is not characteristic of either Attic or Boeotian, but it is seen on the 
bridegroom of the main panel of the Wedding amphora (the colour too faded to show on a 
photograph) and on the nearest of the group of three women beyond the horses in the 
same scene (see ASA xlvii pl. 11a), though in her case there is only one row of spots. The 
bold, well-defined red stripe across the cheek of the Tubingen head is very unusual. It 
scems too large and too near the eye for a moustache, yet it can hardly be intended for 
anything else. We may compare the much neater incised moustache of the Hermes 
watching the struggle with the hydra on the Herakles amphora (pLaTeE X 4), whose face, 
less carefully drawn and on a smaller scale, bears some resemblance to that in the Tubingen 
tondo. Still nearer, mutatis mutandis, is the head of the goddess in front of the Hermes, 
PLATE IX 7. The neck of the Tibingen man also has a red patch, but, unlike the stripe 
on the cheek, it is very worn and has no firm outline and may therefore be a remnant of a 
coat of red that originally covered the whole neck. Ifo, it is rather remarkable to find a red 
neck, red beard and largely red cheek in such close juxtaposition. 

The Munich lekane agrees with that in Tabingen in every respect (shape, handles, large 
black spot and small circle on base, position of red bands and so forth), a trifling difference 
being that the zeds on the rim are more widely spaced. The subjects on the other hand 
could hardly be more unlike, but here the Munich Iekane also finds points of contact with 
the Eretrian amphorae. Outside we have an animal frieze—pair of rams, hare between 
eagles and a single goose in a field of lotuses; inside, a row of three geese overlapping (CV iii 
pl. 146.3). In their grouping the rams recall the pair in the panel on the back of the 
shoulder of the Herakles amphora (PLATE X 7) who also are grazing at a lotus, while in 


* Miss Haspels (ABL 29, 107) refers to a number 
of Attic lotuses with white sepals, but these do not 
alternate with red buds. Those on Iekythoi of the 
Dolphin class (op. cit. 14 £, 193 £) are of a different 
shape, almost globular at the base of the bud, with 
an clongated tip, of. CF Reading i pl. 11.7. The 
Eretrian bud narrows gradually, 

* AFA xlv (1941) 69 n. 96. 

' BSA xlvii 45 f., pl. 14. 

" CA 579, BSA lii (1957) pl. Ga. 
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12 Cf. the neck-amphorae of the Painter of Vatican 
309, ¢.g. Rumpf Satonides pls. gb, 5c, d, ec, f, 27, d, 
and the column kraters of the Painter of Louvre Fé, 
CV Oxford ii pl. 12.7, 8, 10. 

Boston 552, Fairbanks Cat. pl. 62; Neugebauer 
Anttken tn deutschem Privathestte 148 pl. 61, and, 
related to the orientalising class, Mainz University, 
formerly Preyss, Metropolitan Museum Studies iv 34 
fig. 28; CV Mainz i pl. 33.4. 
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drawing they are nearer to the ram (unfortunately decapitated in the photograph) just 
below Hermes in the animal frieze of the same amphora (PLATE X 4). All the animals 
on the lekane, like those of the Wedding amphora, were gay with lavish markings in red and 
white. The numerous white patches on the rams, too faded to be seen on a photograph 
and only just discernible to the eye, are similar to those on the boars on the foot of the 
Wedding amphora (see PLATE XI 5 and, the same coloured, 6) and on the great bull in the 
main zone on the back of the Herakles amphora. Such white patches are of course common 
on animals m Attic black-figure and can be found here and there on Bocotian lekanai, e.g. 
New York 06.1021.16, Metropolitan Museum Studies iv 22, 23, figs. 6, 7, but nowhere is there 
such a close correspondence with the Munich lekane as on the Eretrian amphorae. The 
red stripes on ribs and hindquarters are generally larger and more shapely on Eretrian 
animals than on normal Attic.4 Where, as often, there is little or no incision the coloured 
stripes tend to assume a special importance and become more consciously decorative. 
They usually are broad and rounded at the top and taper towards the bottom, taking 
the shape of an elongated pear or a leaf; see for instance the ram on the foot of the Herakles 
amphora, PLATE X 6.4% When accompanied by incisions they are smaller and less con- 
spicuous but still normally retain the tapering shape; see the bull beneath the hydra of the 
main zone of the Herakles amphora, pLareE X 5. This is true also of the Munich rams and 
the hare, PLATE XI 1, in all of which the stripes on the hindquarters are of this Eretrian 
shape; see PLATE X 3 where the red stripes on the ram have been painted over on the 
photograph. This illustration still does not give any idea of the colourfulness of the original 
as the six white patches have not been repainted. 

The large number of flowers (no less than seven) springing from the ground on the 
Munich lekane is surprising. There is nothing to compare with this in Attic or Bocotian 
animal friezes, nor, it must be admitted, are they often found on extant Eretrian ware. 
But in this connexion we may remember not only the solitary lotus between the grazing 
rams of the Herakles amphora (PLATE X 7), but also the large ivy leaves springing from the 
ground on the back and foot of the Wedding amphora and on the foot of the Herakles 
amphora (BSA xlvii pl. ga, b and pl. 10a: here PLATE X 6). These ivy leaves fulfil the 
same purpose and could very easily be turned into lotuses similar to that under the neck 
of the ram on the left on the Munich lekane (pLaTE X 1) merely by adding a red centre 
and two black sepals. The lotus to the right of the hare (PLATE XI 1), less opulent than 
the others, corresponds with that hanging behind the head of Hermes on the Herakles 
vase (PLATE X 4). The filling ornament in the shape of a four-stroke rosette between the 
legs of the same ram is known in Eretrian from an early period, see Boardman, op. cit. 18 
fig. 19. 

To the two lekanai just discussed must be added two joining fragments of another found at 
Olynthus: Robinson, Olynthus v pl. 45. 19A. It is rather coarser and much is missing, but 
the handle, zeds and the pair of red lines inside are all true to type. There remain only 
parts of two lotus flowers and a bud. The flowers, as far as they are preserved, are of a 
shape common in Attic. A degenerate version of the same flower occurs on an amphora 
in Mykonos tentatively attributed to Eretria by Amyx (AJA xlv (1941) 69 n. 36) and 
figured by Boardman (BSA xlvii pl. 14). The bud on the Olynthus fragment with its 
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“In Attic the red stripes vary considerably, 
Those of Kicitias are thin and delicate, closely 


following the incised line, see Furtwangler-Reich- 


hold, Gr. Vasenmalerei pl. 4. Lydos makes his some- 
times in the same way as Kicitias, as on the amphora 
Naples 2770, JHS li (1931) pl. 14, but elsewhere he 
has broad blocks of colour completely filling the 
space between the incised lines as on the Athens 
dinos Rumpf, Satonides pl. 19, or, clearer, Hoppin 


Handbook of Greek B.F. Vases 161. Those on the 
commoner kind of Attic vase tend to look like 
sausages. 

These well-shaped tapering markings are found 
also on some unpublished vases in Chalcis Museum. 
They are not exclusively Euboean, but are found 
on a few Boeotian vases, see BICS vi (1959) 2 pl. 1.2d. 
Similar stripes, though generally less pointed, can be 
seen on Pontic vases and on some Rhodian. 
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curious incisions seems to be unique. It has a red spot on each of the petals incised round 
the edge, not visible in the illustration. 

That Euboean vases should find their way to Olynthus is by no means improbable, and 
the excavator of the site has himself suggested (of. cit., 67) that the fragment 19B illustrated 
on the same plate, found in the same trench as the lekane fragment 19A, might be early 
Euboean. This fragment shows the head, neck and part of the breast of a cock, and 
front of it part of a wing. The unusual red spots seen on the wing feathers recall the red 
spots just referred to on the lotus bud of the lekane. Between the wing and the cock is a 
dotted cross like that above the back of the hare on the Munich lekane (pLare XI 1). The 
toothed lines across body and neck of the cock may be compared with similar lines on 
birds on the lid of a pyxis from Eretna, Athens 13886 (plate XV, 1, 2), which from the 
yellow colour of the clay and other indications is almost certainly of Euboean make, A 
near replica of this pyxis was in Leipzig until destroyed in the war. Its provenience is not 
known.’ Another example of the toothed line is seen on fragment 42 A, Olynthus v pl. 53, 
where it is used for the wing-feathers of a bird or siren, painted in white. The tail-feathers 
are also painted white, as are those of the large siren on the back of the Wedding amphora 
(BSA xlvii, pl. gb) and those of a bird or siren on a fragment from Eretria, ibid,, 35 and pl. 10d. 
It seems very probable that this Olynthian fragment too is Eretrian, and that the lekane 
fragment 19A is not an isolated example of Euboean ware exported to the north. 

In the second Athenian fascicule of the Corpus Vasorum (pls. 16.1-3, 17.1) Mrs Karouzou 
has published a Ilekane of unknown provenience’™ with the same general characteristics as 
those in Tubingen and Munich—continuous handles, large spot in small circle on the base, 
lower part of body black with a red edge (mainly lost, but visible for a short distance), The 
zeds on the rim are rather taller than those on the preceding lekanai and are separated by 
dots. ‘The inside is in a very bad state, the tondo being completely destroyed. The outside 
has a procession of geese grazing, the leader snapping menacingly at a small man wrapped in 
a himation, The birds are well drawn with fine incised work on their heads, and it has 
been thought that the vase is too good to be Euboean. But equally neat rendering of 
details can be seen in the main zone of the Eretrian Herakles amphora where the hydra 
heads, though less elaborate, are comparable. The sinuous necks of the geese, the curve 
of their backs and their shape generally resemble those of the geese in the bottom row of 
the foot of the Peleus amphora more than any other geese that I know, and the little man 
would be at home with the company on the neck of the same amphora (Boardman, op. ett, 
pl. 9c)."° The rows of four or five spots in the field, some round, some egg-shaped, are like 
those above and below the much clumsier goose on the Munich lekane and those on the 
Herakles amphora accompanying the lion immediately below Herakles (ibid., pl. roa, rtb). 
There is no added colour discernible except faint traces of white dots between the pair of 
incised lines that run across the wings. The surface of the vase, like that of the Munich 
lekane, has been darkened to a rich red and the glaze is streaky. 

A lekane in Amsterdam,”® pLaTes AI 3, AIT 1-3, may be placed near the Athens lekane. 
It conforms with the usual basic rules—continuous handles, zeds on the rim (Ctallish like 
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14 For the Euboean habit of embellishing petals or 
leaves with a spot of added colour, see BSA li pl. 7a 
and f (the latter, Athens 16927, wrongly marked g on 
the plate). 

17 T am much indebted to Mrs Koch for informa- 
tion about this pyxis. There is no photograph 
extant, and I owe my knowledge of it to sketches 
made by the late R. P. Austin. 

18 Nat. Mus. 165345. Diam. 99 cm. 

1* Though the posture is different, the folds of his 
himation agree with those of the third figure from 


the right on the neck of the Peleus amphora, the 
incised curve across the cyeball which gives life to his 
eye has a counterpart on the figure on the extreme 
left. On this latter figure also, as on the little man 
of the Iekane, the middle incised fold of the himation 
cuts mght across the vertical fold that hangs down 
in front. 

" Allard Pierson Museum inv. 274, Algemene 
Gids 13922; Scheurleer Catalogus eener Verzamelina 
Egyptische, Grieksche, Romeinsche em andere Oucheden 
no, 388, pl. 36.2. 
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those of the Athens vase, and for once the right way round), the lower part of the body 
black with a red band at the edge, a red band encircling the tondo, a pair of red lines about 
3 cm. below the rim and a large spot in a small circle in black on the base. On the 
outside there is a centauromachy: three Lapiths, one with a short cloak over his arm, the 
other two armed with clubs, and six centaurs armed with stones. In the tondo there is a 
youth running. The vase is in poor condition, much mended and with one of the handles 
modern. ‘The black glaze has flaked a good deal and much of it is fired to a purplish red. 
The equine bodies of the centaurs have large white patches similar to those on the ammals 
of the Munich Iekane, but like them too faded to reproduce, and the stones in their hands 
were probably white. The hair of the youth in the tondo is red, but that of the Lapiths 
on the outside does not seem to have been coloured. The incisions are carefully made. 
Especially noteworthy are the incised lines at the throat like the neck line of a garment though 
the youths are naked, the taut line from brow to ear which gives the impression that they 
are wearing close-fitting leather caps,”! the rows of small curved incisions on the inner side 
of the thigh as well as the outer, and the long shallow S curve running down the thigh to 
the knee. The lekane is said to have come from Karditza, on the eastern side of Copais. 

A minor piece from the same hand is a Iekythos now in the possession of Mr Walter C. 
Baker in New York,®* Collection Lehmann pl. 6 no. 101, showing a horseman between two 
youths, one of whom carries a short cloak similar to that on the lekane, PLATE XII 3, but 
painted red and foldless. The red cap-like hair, the incised neck-line of a non-existent 
chiton, low and widely spaced nipples, shallow S curve on the thigh and the treatment of 
the knee are the same as on the Iekane. On the shoulder we have the familiar Eretrian 
black lotuses with white sepals, but the buds between them are black, not red as on the 
Wedding and the Herakles amphorae and the Tiibingen lekane, and there are black spots 
between the flowers. Rather near to these two vases, but of poorer quality and with a 
number of minor differences, is the lekythos 567 in Chalcis Museum™ which has a youth 
pursuing a woman with one onlooker, and on the shoulder black buds alternating with 
black spots. 

In the Humboldt University, Berlin, there was formerly a lekane, D 149, of a different 
class but nevertheless, I believe, Euboean if not Eretrian (PLATE XIII 1-3. No. 2 shows 
a portion overlapping the left side of the vase as seen in plate XIII 1 with the colours 
retouched).** ‘The handles, still continuous, are less pinched, making a broader, shallower 
arch. On the base, instead of the usual spot and ring, there are two concentric rings, the 
outer broad. The rim has upright stemless ivy leaves. The lotus design on the outside is 
unparalleled. It consists of a row of upright full-blown flowers interlocked with a row of 
inverted buds, each bud and each flower linked to its neighbours by long white stalks. 
The full-blown flowers are large and fleshy with fat white centres and at top and sides four 
little red petals edged with white arcs. The inverted buds have a white sepal at each 
side painted directly on the clay with a third painted over the middle of the black bud 
itself. Between each side-sepal and the bud there is a red petal hanging loose, also painted 


4 So Scheurleer, op. cit. 190. 

= No, 87 of the catalogue by. D. von Bothmer of 
the Exhibition of Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Antiquities held in New York, 1950. It is now 
regarded by Dr von Bothmer as Erctrian, He also 
attributes to the same hand a Ickythos with a sphinx 
between running youths in Rostock, 4A 1916 126 no, 
20 fig. 14 (Beazley ABV 916 addendum to p- 698). 

4% The Lehmann Iekythos is connected with Chal- 
cs 567 by Professor Haspels, ABL 29. She also puts 
it close to the Rhitsona lekythos 49.253, Ure, Sixth 
pl. 13. I would rather connect. the Lehmann 


lekythos and the Amsterdam Ickane with Rhitsona 
51-229, Sixth 42 class C, pl. 13, with which goes 
51.228, BSA xiv, pl. 9 f., both of which I now suspect 
to be Euboean. 

™ Diameter more than 30 cm, I have never 
handled this vase and have seen only the inside, 
through glass, in 1990, My knowledge of the out- 
side is drawn from photographs sent me soon after by 
Professor Noack, here reproduced in PLATE XIII I-J, 
and from notes made by P. N. Ure in igig. A few 
details remain uncertain and have therefore been left 
out of the discussion. 
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directly on the clay, while short transverse bands of red bind the white stalks together both 
beneath each flower or bud and again lower down (or, in the case of the buds, higher up), 
where the stalks diverge from one another. There is no incision whatever on the outside 
of the vase. 

In the inside of the bowl we see a bull walking out of the tondo to right. The front 
hooves trespass beyond the reserved field into the black area and are outlined with incision, 
His entire head projects also and is outlined with both incision and white paint, White is 
used for a line that runs down the underside of the neck and is continued under the belly, 
for the large curving horn and for the end of the tail. A thick white line marks off the 
shoulder; thin white lines indicate folds of wrinkled skin on the neck and the play of light on 
the ribs and hindquarters. Red is not much in evidence, being used only for the part of 
the neck between the white shoulder line and the white wrinkles, and for two small marks 
on the back. Incision is not employed except where it is necessary for outlining the hooves 
and the projecting head, being reinforced in the latter case by a white line. The space 
between the bull’s legs is filled by a stemless lotus with white sepals like those on the outside 
of the vase. This recalls the three lotuses, similar but inverted and with black sepals, on 
the Vienna amphora attributed to Eretria by Amyx AJA xlv (1941) 65 fig. 4, 67 n. 26. 
Above the back there is a four-stroke rosette like that beneath the Munich ram, but here 
each of the cight points is marked with a white spot. We may compare Boardman’s 
Eretrian amphora C3, BSA xlvii 25 fig. 1c, pl. 5, his fragment from Eretria in Athens jhid. 
35 n. 230, pl. rod, and also perhaps, to go further afield, the fragment in Bonn from the 
Euboean colony of Cumae, AA 1936 365 fig. 22, all of which have the four-stroke rosette 
with spots of added white. 

The shape of the animal is peculiar. Its general aspect is hardly bovine, and at first 
sight it could be taken for an ass,*5 but the long white horn and the folds on the neck are 
convincing. It has one feature in common with the much more realistic bulls of the 
Wedding amphora (prate XIII 5, from the same negative as 4 with the colours over- 
painted), and that is the white line which runs down the underside of the neck. A white 
line in this position can be found also on Attic vases from the Francois vase onward,®* but 
most of them are later than the Wedding amphora and the animal concerned is most 
frequently the deer. This odd lekane has no claim to be regarded as Attic, and the fact 
that in this point it agrees with mid-sixth century Eretrian practice, together with the 
white-sepalled lotus and the four-stroke rosette, helps to place it within the Eretrian sphere. 

We find links with both the unique Berlin lekane and the Tabingen group in a lekane 
in the National Museum in Warsaw, formerly in the Binental collection, CV Poland iii 
pl. 108.1, here pirates XI 4, XIV 1-6.27 I am very much indebted to Professor Kazi- 
mierz Michalowski for information about this vase together with new photographs and 
permission to publish them, Like the Tibingen group the Warsaw lekane has a large spot 
within a circle on the base, pinched continuous handles and reversed zeds on the rim, but 
these have become sharper in the angles. There are two red rings instead of one framing 
the tondo. For the shape compare pLate X1 4 with IX XI 2 (Tibingen) and XI 2 (Munich), 
On one side we see the head and shoulders of a girl in a red ‘penguin’ cloak holding up a 
flower. The position of the arm as it rises out of the cloak recalls the primitive women of 
Boardman’s Eretrian group C, e.g. BSA xlvii, pl. 5.C3, pl. 6.06, C4, pl. 7.Cr2, and, nearer 
in date, the woman on the extreme left of the main scene of the Wedding amphora, ibid. 
pl. 11a. Itis actually closer to the seventh-century prototype than to the Wedding amphora. 
The girl's garland is like that of the Tubingen man, but the large white spots (now very 


% So Schauenburg, of. cit. 64 n. 10, though with WNikoxenos Painter such as London B 238 CF iv pl. 


a query. | 54.2, and occasionally on Little Master cups. 
* E.g. on the Eye-siren vase, London B 215, "7 Inv. 138370, Ht. 11 cm., diam. 95:5 em. 


CV iv pl 452.1 (goats on shoulder), om vases by the 
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faded) are more closely spaced and the red fillet runs between incisions. Behind her head a 
large lotus bud helps to fill the field like those on the Berlin lekane and the Vienna amphora 
mentioned above. ‘The woman of the pair on the other side of the vase wears a red fillet 
with incisions but no white garland, and, except for traces of a white contour line, both 
women have lost the white of their flesh, so that the undercoat of black is revealed showing 
its extreme streakiness. I can cite no close parallel in Eretrian, nor in Attic or Boeotian, 
for the male head with its red flesh, full red lips outlined with incision, drooping moustache 
and shaggy beard. 

Itis chiefly the treatment of the lotuses that recalls the Berlin lekane. Those immediately 
below the handles have their counterparts on the outside of that vasc—opening buds with 
loose petals painted directly on the clay between the scpals and the bud. On the Berlin 
vase these petals are red, on the Warsaw Iekane white. The Warsaw buds, including the 
single one behind the head of the girl, are also peculiar in having a red centre or core, larger 
than the white streak down the middle of the Berlin buds, but probably not unconnected 
with it. Also, in the star-shaped pattern of eight buds in the interior of the vase the four 
larger are almost completely covered with white paint, only a narrow border being left in 
black round the edge. The converse of this (leaves or buds in black with a border of 
applied colour) is found on undoubted Eretrian, e.g. the black leaves with red border 
beneath the siren on the back of the Wedding amphora, BSA xlvii pl. gb.2* The four 
smaller buds in the Warsaw tondo are entirely black, though the thin washy paint has shrunk 
away from the edge giving a false impression of a solid core within a less substantial outline.2® 
The full-blown flowers on the Warsaw and Berlin lekanai (see PLATES X1V 5, 6, XIII 1, 2) 
do not resemble one another except in so far as they reveal unusually bold experiments with 
naturalistic flower forms. On the Warsaw vase white, much of it laid directly on the clay, 
is used for the tightly packed petals, red for most of the rest of the flower. An unusual 
iain is scen in the white spots painted over the tips of the curling tendrils that support the 

WeTS. 

Close to the Warsaw lekane in several respects, though not in the decoration of the 
exterior, is a lekane in a private collection in Germany, PLATE XV 3-5.2° The bow! is not 
warped like that of the Warsaw vase but is nearer to that in Munich (PLATE XI 2). The 
reversed zeds on the rim have, like those in Warsaw, become sharper and there are two red 
rings round the tondo. The spot within the ring on the base is smaller than normal. The 
tondo contains a rosette formed of four lotuses of the same kind as those under the handles 
of the Warsaw lekane and on the outside of the one in Berlin, except that the petals between 
the sepals and the bud are black instead of white or red, are larger and more important, and 
appear to be attached, while those in Warsaw and Berlin stand free. The rosette is com- 
pleted by simple unattached buds, inverted, between the opening flowers. Traces of 
applied colour, now lost, covering a good deal of the buds but not reaching to the edge 
where a border is left in black, provide another feature in common with the Warsaw Ieckane, 
and so do the excessively long tapering tips. The decoration on the outside is something 
quite new. In a vineyard or orchard there is on one side a hedgehog and on the other a 
hare, each with a hound after it. The accessory colours have almost completely dis- 
appeared. In spite of the contrast between the freer style of this scene and the archaic 
appearance of the Warsaw heads the two vases are undoubtedly to be classed together. 

None of these vases is reported to have been found in Euboca. Two, those in Munich 
and Amsterdam, are said to have come from Bocotia, and that may well be the case, for 





** Found in Attic also; ¢f- the buds edged with red ** This shrinking of the paint away from the 
on the vase by Theozotos, Louvre F 69, Hoppin edge of an object is a fenomenon in 
Handbook of Greek BF. Vases 953, and the Geryon = Eretrian, ¢f. the black buds on the foot of the Herakles 


amphora in Los Angeles, Hesperia xxiv (1955) amphora BICS vi (1959) pl. 3.4. 
pl. 1b, " Ht. 9 cm., diam. without handles 32°5 cm. 
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there is no reason to suppose that there was no trade in pottery across the Euripus in the 
second half of the sixth century. On the contrary, the Eretrian amphora Athens 2635 
(BSA xlvii pl. 14) was found at Tanagra. The finding-place of the others, except the 
Olynthus fragment, is unknown. Internal evidence has shown that the lekanai in Tibingen 
and Munich are remarkably close to the Eretrian grave amphorae. The links that connect 
the other vases grouped here with them are more tenuous, but sufficient to entitle us to 
claim them all for Euboean workshops. Whether some should be attributed to Chalcis or 
elsewhere rather than to Eretria is a question that cannot be answered until more work has 
been done on Euboean sites. 
A. D. Ure. 


University of Reading. 


GREEK ASTRONOMICAL CALENDARS AND THEIR RELATION 
TO THE ATHENIAN CIVIL CALENDAR 


SEVERAL investigations have been devoted to the Athenian calendar and to the cycles 
of Meton and Kallippos. However, most authors have not clearly distinguished between 
true and mean lunar months, nor between astronomical calendars and the Athenian 
calendar. In investigating the Athenian calendar, many authors have made use of the 
regular successions of full and hollow months described by Geminos in his Jsagoge,! without 
first making sure that these months were in actual use at Athens. Discussion as to whether 
‘the month’ began with the astronomical New Moon or with the visibility of the crescent 
might have been avoided if the authors had realised that the word ‘month’ has several 
meanings and that in every particular case the meaning has to be inferred from the con- 
text. Peasants or soldiers, far away from civilisation, would start their month with the 
visible crescent, astronomers would make it begin at the day of true or mean New Moon, 
and cities would adapt their festival calendar to the needs of the moment, intercalating 
or omitting days in such a way that the festivals can be held at the days prescribed by law 
or tradition, Of course, it may happen any time that a civil month coincides with the 
astronomical or with the observed lunar month, but in absence of definite evidence we 
never have the right to identify a civil month with an astronomical month, 

In section 1, exact definitions of four different meanings of the word month will be 
given, which all occur in Greek literature. In sections 2-7, the astronomical calendars of 
Meton, Euktemon and Kallippos will be reconstructed, following the lines indicated by 
Scaliger and Fotheringham. It will be shown that these calendars were used by later 
astronomers like Aristarchos, Timocharis, and notably Hipparchos, for dating astronomical 
observations. The rules for counting days and the intercalation cycle will be reconstructed, 
as far as possible, from the astronomical texts, 

In section 8, the relation of these calendars to the Athenian calendar will be discussed. 
It will be shown that the astronomical calendars differed from the Athenian festival calendar 
in many respects, and that there is no reason to assume that they ever were used at Athens. 


I. Four Kiyps of Mowntus 


Geminos gives, at the beginning of Chapter VIII of his Isagoge, the following definition: 
Month is the time from one conjunction to the next, or from one full moon to the next. 
He next defines the conjunction as the moment in which the sun and the moon are in the 
same degree of the zodiac. 

Of course, Geminos knew very well that this astronomical definition is not fit for prac- 
tical purposes, because the conjunction is not observable (except if there happens to be a 
solar eclipse). Therefore, he proceeds to describe how ‘the ancients’ named the days in 
accordance with the visible phases of the moon. “The day, on which the moon appears 
anew, was called vouynvia’, etc. He also says that solar eclipses take place on the last day 
of a month. 

Strictly speaking, his two definitions are contradictory. According to the first defini- 
tion, the month would begin at conjunction, and solar eclipses would take place on the first 
day ofa month. According to the second definition, the month would begin with the first 


* Gemini Elementa astronomiar (ed. Manitius: Lipsiae, 1898) 121. 
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visibility of the crescent, and solar eclipses would take place on one of the last days of a 
month. The former definition is astronomical, the latter practical. 

In Babylonia, the month began on the evening on which the crescent was visible for the 
first time after New Moon. More precisely: If on the evening of the 2gth day of any 
month the crescent is visible, the month has 29 days; if not, the month has 30 days. The 
same rule still holds in Muslim countries. 

I shall call these months observed lunar months. The words of Geminos indicate that the 
Greek months originally were just observed lunar months. 

The months beginning with the conjunction will be called exact /unar months or conjunction 
months. ‘These months are a theoretical construction; they could not be used in practice in 
classical times, because before Kallippos (330 8.c.) astronomers were not able to predict 
the true conjunction. Still, Thukydides seems to use this kind of month in ii 28: ‘During 
the same summer, on the first day of a month according to the moon (voupna xard cedivny) 
the sun was eclipsed.’ He adds that only on such a day a solar eclipse is possible. 

The difference between the first days of an exact month and an observed lunar month 
is one or two days, or in exceptional cases three days. 

If artificial months, alternating between 29 and 30 days, are counted off by fixed rules 
such as Geminos gives, these months will be called mean /unar months. 

The difference between mean and exact lunar months is very small, for the largest 
difference between true and mean conjunction is, roughly speaking, half a day. In the 
time of Meton and Euktemon, astronomers were not yet able to calculate this difference. 
Even Eudoxos, sixty years later, explained the motion of the moon by means of three uni- 
formly rotating spheres, which means that he assumed the motion of the moon in its orbit 
to be uniform. 1t was Kallippos who added two more spheres for the moon (and also for 
the sun). Still, Geminos, two centuries after Kallippos, makes no distinction between 
exact and mean lunar months; for, after having defined the exact lunar month he adds: 
“The duration of a month is 29}+- 4. days.’ 

Therefore, in discussing the system of Meton and Euktemon and the passage from 
Thukydides, we shall not distinguish between mean and exact conjunction, nor between 
mean and exact lunar month, 

Lastly, we have the months in actual use in the Greek cities. We shall call these months 
cioul months or months of the festival calendar. Originally, these months must have been observed 
lunar months, but if'a festival could not take place on the right day, the city officials had the 
right to intercalate days. This is proved by an Euboian law which allows an intercalation 
up to three days, if the stage technicians for a certain festival are late. 

Athenian inscriptions offer many examples of intercalated and second intercalated days. 
One inscription*® even mentions a fourth intercalated Elaphebolion g; so the Euboian 
maximum of three days does not hold for Athens. 

The obvious conclusion from these and other facts is that the Athenian civil months 
did not coincide with the observed lunar months nor with the exact or mean lunar months 
of the astronomers. 

The order of magnitude of the deviations may be judged from double dates ‘according 
to the archon’ and ‘according to the god’ in the second century B.c. Pritchett and Neuge- 
bauer found that the dates xara Sedov are always higher than the dates xar’ dpyovra, which 
shows that the archons often intercalated days. The differences range from 1 to 20 days 
(see mn. 2). 

The following table shows the order of magnitude of the differences between the starting- 
points of the four kinds of months: 


7 W. K. Pritchett and ©. Neugebauer, The * W. K. Pritchett, ‘Calendars of Athens Again’, 
Calendars af Athens (Harvard Press, 1947) 20. Bull. de Corr. Hell. Ixxxi (1957) 269. 
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Mean conjunction 
+ day 
True conjunction 
1 or 2 days 
Visible crescent 
o to 20 days 
Beginning of civil month 


2. FOTHERINGHAM’s RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CALENDARS OF EUKTEMON AND KALLIPPOS 


In an important paper,‘ Fotheringham has reconstructed the methods of the schools of 
Mcton and Euktemon, and of Kallippos, for counting years, months and days. Meton and 
Euktemon started their cycle with the observed summer solstice under the Athenian archon 
Apscudes: 


432 B.c., June 27 = Phamenoth 21 = Apseudes Skirophorion 13. 


This date is given by three independent witnesses and accepted by all chronologers. 
Kallippos started his cycle with the date: 


33° B.c., June 28 = First year of Kallippos, Hekatombaion 1. 


This date was obtained by Fotheringham by counting backward from the four dates 
of Timocharis according to the rules of Geminos. It was the day of the summer solstice 
according to Kallippos and according to modern calculation. 

The rules for constructing the months of 30 and 29 days were described by Geminos as 
follows: 

“The astronomers around Euktemon, Philippos and Kallippos ... had found that 19 
years contain 6,940 days, or 235 months, . . . They first assumed the 235 months to be of 
30 days; this would give a total of 7,050 days. .. . The 7;050 days exceed the 6,940 days 
by 110. They now assume 110 months to be hollow, so that the 235 months of the 19-year 
cycle contain just 6,940 days. In order to obtain a uniform distribution of the omitted days 
they divided the number 6,940 by 110; this gives 63 days. Thus, every 63 days one day 
has to be designed as omitted 1n this cycle. It is not always the goth day of the month 
which is omitted, but every time the one that falls after 63 days is omitted. In this cycle 
the months seem to have been correctly defined and the intercalary months distributed 
in accordance with the phenomena, but the length of the year has not been defined in 
accordance with the phenomena. For the length of the year, as a result of many observa- 
tions, is agreed to be 365} days, while the year resulting from the 19-year period is of 
3654; days. These exceed the 365} days by the 76th part of a day. Therefore, the 
astronomers around Kallippos corrected the difference and constructed the 76-year period 
consisting of four 19-year periods. It contains 940 months, of which 28 are intercalary, 
and of 27,759 days. They adopted the same arrangement of intercalary months, . . .” 

Geminos says that every time after 63 days one day is to be omitted, but he does not 
say what is the first omitted day. Fotheringham assumed, quite naturally, that in both 
cycles the first 63 days were counted from the beginning of the cycle. Hence, in the cycle 
of Meton and Euktemon, the 110 days with numbers 64, 128,.. . up to 7,040 are omitted, 
and thus the 7,050 days were reduced to 6,940, as it ought to be. In the cycle of Kallippos, 
the 440 days with numbers 64, 128, . . . up to 28,120 would be omitted, and, moreover, the 
last day of the cycle has to be omitted in order to obtain the desired 


28,200 — 441 > 27,759 
* J. K. Fotheringham, ‘The Metonic and Callippic Cycles’, Monthly Notices Roy. Astron. Soc. 84 (1924) 383. 
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days. This arrangement would give a nearly uniform distribution of omitted days in both 
cycles. 

We may call the omitted days ‘omitted tithis’, using the terminology of India.* — Tithis 
are lunar days: 30 of them form a mean lunar month, and to 64 tithis correspond 63 civil 
days, so that roughly every 64th tithi has to be omitted. 

Fotheringham tested his hypothesis by applying it to the dates of the four observations of 
Timocharis as given by Ptolemy: 


(1) Year 36 Poseideon 25 = Phaophi 16 = 295 8.c., December 20. 
(2) Year 36 Elaphebolion 15 = Tybi 5 = 294 5.c., March Q. 

(3) Year 47 Anthesterion 8 = Athyr 29 = 203 B.Cc., January 29. 
(4) Year 48 Pyanepsion 25 = Thoth 7 = 283 n.c., November 8. 


Backward count from these four dates by the rules of Geminos led to one and the same 
epoch date in all four cases, This is a strong point in favour of Fotheringham’s hypothesis 
that the first omitted day was the 64th day. 

Fotheringham left no doubt that he considered the calendars of Meton and Kallippos as 
astronomical calendars only. He writes: ‘It might be objected to my restoration of the 
Metonic cycle that the omission of every 64th day, irrespective of its place in the month, 
might lead to the omission of the proper days for important festivals, to which 1 reply that 
in all probability Meton never expected his calendar to be used for other than astronomical 
and meteorological purposes, though he probably knew that it would provide a standard by 
which the errors of the civil calendar could be measured.’ 

However, Pritchett and Neugebauer* doubted the existence of ‘Greek astronomical 
months’. ‘They supposed that Timocharis either dated his observations in the Greek festival 
calendar and that this calendar happened to be in accordance with the moon on these four 
days, or that ‘astronomical records purposely disregarded arbitrary changes and kept their 
dates always xara Gea’, 

Our first aim will be to show that Fotheringham was right in assuming that Timocharis 
used mean lunar months. 


3. WHat Kinp of Montus pip Timocuaris Use? 


Timocharis may have used (a) observed lunar months, or (4) conjunction months, or 
(¢) actual Athenian months, or (¢) mean lunar months. We shall now investigate these 
four possibilities. 

(a) Observed lunar months. The third observation was on Kall. I 47 Anthesterion 8 = 
285 B.c,, January 29. ; 

If the month were an observed lunar month, the crescent would have been visible on 
the evening of Anthesterion o = 283 8.c., January 21, 

But the New Moon was on January 22 at 11 a.m. So the crescent could not have been 
visible, either in Athens or in Alexandria, on January 21, 

(6) Conjunction months. The fourth observation was on Kall, I 48 Pyanepsion 25 = 
283 B.c., November 8. 

If the month were a conjunction month, the New Moon would have been on Pyanep- 
sion 1 = 283 B.c., October 15. 

However, the New Moon was on October 14 at 1 p.m. Hence, Timocharis did not 
use conjunction months. 


* The fullest and clearest exposition of this sub- putation of the Ahargana’, Centaurus ii (1952) 140. 
ject has been given by Olaf Schmidt, ‘On the Com- * Op. at. (n. 2) 20, 72 n. g. 
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(¢) Athenian civil months. In this case, we have to consider two possibilities, 


(1) Many authors have assumed that the months in actual use at Athens were observed 
lunar months with occasional deviations due to careless observation or arbitrary inter- 
calations. Now, careless observation of the crescent always causes /ower date numbers, 
and so do intercalations of days. In fact, we have seen already that in the second century 
B.c. the dates xar’ dpyovra were always lower than those ward Gedp, However, the first 
three dates of Timocharis were all jigher than the dates in an observed lunar calendar 
would be, Hence, if the Athenian calendar was an observed lunar calendar with or without 
arbitrary intercalations, the dates of Timocharis were not Athenian dates. 


(ii) Dinsmoor and others have assumed that the Athenians actually used the mean 
lunar calendars of Meton and Kallippos, with occasional deviations due to carelessness or 
arbitrary intercalation of days. If this is assumed, and if Timocharis used this calendar, he 
actually used, in the four cases known to us, mean lunar months without any deviation. 
This leads us to the fourth possibility: 


(d) Mean lunar months. No matter what point of view we may accept concerning the 
Athenian calendar, there is no escape from the conclusion that Timocharis used mean lunar 
months, 

This was to be expected beforehand. If Timocharis wanted to use observed lunar 
months or the festival calendar, he would have had to ask a friend in Athens on what day 
the crescent had been seen, or how many days had been intercalated in this particular year. 
Moreover, as Fotheringham rightly remarks, civil dates would have been perfectly useless for 
later astronomers, On the other hand, if he used mean lunar months, calculated according 
to a simple rule, all Greek astronomers would have been able to convert his dates into any 
other calendar or to check his Egyptian dates. 

What kind of mean months he used is clearly indicated by Ptolemy’s own words: ‘In 
the 36th year of the first Kallippian cycle.’ The Kallippian cycle, as we know it from 
Geminos, was not only a definite method of counting years and months, but also of count- 
ing days. 

Therefore, the most reasonable conclusion is that Timocharis used the system of Kal- 
lippos, as explained by Geminos and interpreted by Fotheringham. 


4. Conversion or Dares 


To make quite clear what I mean by ‘the calendar of Euktemon’ and the ‘calendar of 
Kallippos’, I shall now give easy rules for the conversion of dates from the Julian or Egyptian 
calendar into the calendars of Euktemon and Kallippos. Note that the Julian year — 431 
15 432 B.C. 


A, Calendar of Euktemon 

(1) Ifa Julian or Egyptian date is given, we first determine the distance from the 
epoch of Meton and Euktemon —431 June 27 = Phamenoth 21. 

If we start with a Julian date, by far the safest and easiest way to find this distance 
is to find the Julian day numbers of the given dates by Schram’s tables? and to subtract 
them. The difference is the Euktemon day number E, the number of elapsed days since the 
beginning of the cycle. 

Examples. Consider the eclipse of —430 August 3 mentioned by Thukydides, and the 
eclipse of —424 October 9, which took place according to a Scholion to Aristophanes, 


* R. Schram, Aalendariographische und chronologische Tafeln (Leipzig, 1908), These tables may be used for 
the Egyptian calendar too, but this is not so casy. 
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Clouds 584, under Stratokles in the month Boedromion. To find the Euktemon day 


numbers E. 
—430 August 3 —424 October g 
(Thukydides) (Clouds) 
Julian day number 1564,215 1566,474 
Epoch —1563,813 —1563,813 
Euktemon day number E = 402 E = 2,661 


(2) Divide E by 6,940. The quotient gives the number of elapsed cycles of 19 years. 
The remainder R gives the number of elapsed days of the current cycle. 

(3) Divide R by 63. The quotient Q is the number of omitted tithis, and the sum 
R + Q 1s the number of elapsed tithis of the current 19-year cycle. Add 12. The sum 
T=R-+ Q-+ 1215 the number of elapsed tithis, reckoned from Skirophorion 1, 

(4) Divide T by go. The quotient M = q is the number of the current month, Hcka- 
tombaion of the first year of the cycle being counted as month no. 1. The remainder r is 
the number of elapsed days in the month, so D = r + 1 is the day number. 

In our two examples, the calculation would be: 








Eclipse of Thukydides Eclipse of Clouds 
E= 402 E = 2,661 
R= 402 R = 2,661 
a= 6 Q= 42 
+12 +12 
= 420 T= 2,715 
M=g= 14 =g= go 
D=r+1= I D=r+1= 16 
(14th month, day 1) (goth month, day 16) 


B. Calendar of Kallippos 

(1) If a Julian date is given, we first determine the distance from the epoch —329 
June 28, by subtracting the Julian day numbers obtained from Schram's tables. The 
difference is the Aallippian day number K, the number of elapsed days since the beginning 
of the cycle. 

If an Egyptian date is given, we add to the number of the day the number of elapsed 
months of the current Egyptian year, multiplied by 30, and the number of clapsed Egyptian 
years since Thoth o of the year 330 B.c., multiplied by 365. Add 138, the distance between 
Thoth o and Hekatombaion 1 of the first year of Kallippos. The result of the addition is the 
Kallippian day number K. 

For the dates of the four observations of Timocharis, the calculation in the Julian calendar 
would be as follows: 


—294 December 20 | —293 March g | —282 January 29 | —2B2 November 8 


J = 1614,028 | 1614,107 1615,056 618,369 
—1601,069 —1601,069 —1601,069 rasaH ety 





K = 12,959 17,017 17,300 
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In the Egyptian calendar, the calculation would be: 














36 II 16 | 36 V 5 | 47 IIT 29 | 48 I 9 
16 | 5 | 29 | 7 
30 | 120 | bo | oO 
12,775 | 12,775 | 16,790 17,155 
138 138 | 138 138 
| | 
K = 12,959 | 13,038 | 17,017 17,300 


(2) Divide K by 27,759. The quotient gives the number of elapsed cycles of 76 years. 
The remainder R gives the number of elapsed days of the current cycle, 

(3) Divide R by 63. Add the quotientQ to R. The sum T = R + Q is the number 
of elapsed tithis or lunar days of the current cycle. 

(4) Divide T by 30. The quotient g plus 1 gives the number of the month. The 
remainder r plus 1 gives the number of the day in the month: M = g + 1, D =r-+1. 

For the four observation dates of Timocharis, the calculation is as follows: 














K = 12,959 19,038 17,017 17,300 
R= 12,959 | 13,038 17,017 17,300 
Oa 205 | 206 270 274 
| 
T = 13,164 13,244 17,287 17,574 
q= 438 441 576 585 
i= 24 14 7 24 
M= 439 442 577 | 586 
D = 25 15 8 25 


The month numbers may be compared with the month names given by Ptolemy in 
order to obtain information concerning the intercalation system of Kallipos. The day 
numbers agree exactly with those given by Ptolemy. I suppose that Timocharis made a 
calculation of the same kind in order to reduce his Egyptian dates to the calendar of Kal- 
lippos, which seems to have been in general use among astronomers of his time. 


5- Two MerHops or Counrinc YEARs 


For years after Kallippos Ptolemy always uses expressions like: ‘At the end of the 50th 
year of the first Kallippian period’ (Almagest iii 1, p. 207, Heiberg); ‘In the 54th year of 
= second ee period’ (iv 11, p. 344); “In the 17th year of the third Kallippian period’ 
ill I, Pp. 195). 

Ptolemy's direct source for these observations is Hipparchos. The months and days 
are given in the Egyptian calendar only. In addition to these dates, we have the four 
observations of Timocharis, with double dates in the Kallippian and Egyptian calendar. 

For years before Kallippos, a different system is used. Ptolemy quotes from Hipparchos 
the details of three eclipse observations made at Babylon. The dates are given as follows 
(Almagest iv 11, pp. 340-3, Heiberg): 

(1) Under the Athenian archon Phanostratos in the month Poseideon, in the night from 
Egyptian Thoth 26 to 27. 

_ (2) Under the Athenian archon Phanostratos in the month Skirophorion in the night 
from Egyptian Phamenoth 24 to 25. 
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(3) Under the Athenian archon Euandros in Poseideon I in the night from Egyptian 
Thoth 16 to 17. 


Several authors have supposed that the eclipses were observed in Athens and reduced 
to Babylon by Hipparchos or his source, but I have shown that this is astronomically im- 
possible.* The observations were made in Babylon, and Hipparchos used the Athenian 
year and month names to make clear what months he meant. The original Babylonian 
reports gave, of course, years of Persian kings and Babylonian month names, but these 
would mean nothing to Hipparchos’ Greek readers. Therefore, he was obliged to give the 
equivalents in at least one other calendar. Actually, he used the Athenian names of years 
and months, and the Egyptian date of the day. 

Did Hipparchos use the Meton—Euktemon intercalation cycle, or the irregular Athenian 
intercalations of months? If he wanted to make it easy for himself and his readers, he 
had to use a regular cycle. According to Geminos, Kallippos considered the cycle of 
intercalary months introduced by ‘those around Euktemon’ as satisfactory, and adopted it 
himself. Therefore, we shall assume that Hipparchos used the same cycle. This hypo- 
thesis will be confirmed in two cases. In two more cases it does not lead to any inconsistency 
in the intercalation system, as Fotheringham has proved. 

I suppose that Kallippos published a list of Athenian archons and of intercalary months 
up to his own time, and gave a rule how to continue the intercalation cycle after his own time. 
Hipparchos could use the list of archons for all years before Kallippos, and the Kallippian 
cycles for years after Kallippos. This would give him a consistent dating system for all 
dates from the time of Meton and Euktemon up to his own time. 

Fotheringham’s hypothesis may now be stated thus: Timocharis and Hipparchos both 
used this dating system, and Gemunos also describes the same system, This hypothesis is 
confirmed by all the four Timocharis dates, and by the two Hipparchos dates for which we 
can check the intercalations, while the other Hipparchos dates do not contradict it. In my 
opinion, we may regard this hypothesis as firmly established. 


6. INTERCALARY MONTHS 


The distance between the last two observations of Timocharis is 283 days. Computed 
from the Athenian month names and day numbers, the distance would be 6 months and 
17 days, i.c. 1 month less. The usual intercalary months in the Athenian calendar is a 
second Poseideon (VI), 90 an Athenian intercalation cannot explain the difference of one 
month. 

Scaliger, Mommsen and Fotheringham concluded from this that the year 6 in the 
cycle of Meton had a second Skirophorion (XII,). This is an additional argument in 
favour of the conclusion that Meton’s cycle was an astronomical, and not an Athenian 
calendar. 1 shall not follow Ideler,? who corrected Pyanepsion in Ptolemy’s text into 
Maimakterion. All manuscripts have Pyanepsion, and the manuscript tradition of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest is very good. 

The epoch of Kallippos was the first day of a Kallippian year, and since Kallippos 
adopted Meton’s and Euktemon’s intercalary months, the same epoch must also have 
been at the end of a Metonic year. The time between the two epochs was 5 cycles of 19 
years plus 86 months, hence: 


(1) The first 7 years of a Metonic cycle had 2 intercalations. 
*BR. L. van der Waerden, ‘Drei umstrittence ® Ideler, *Zeitrechnung der Griechen und Rémer’, 


Mondfinsternisse bei Ptolemaios’, Museum Hel- Handbuch der klass. Altertumswiss. 1892 i 741 A. 
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In the same way, the four observations of Timocharis can be used to count the number 
of months in a certain number of years of the cycle. The results are: 


(2) The first 4 years had 1 intercalation. 

(3) The first 5 years had 1 intercalation (hence the year 5 was normal). 
(4) The first 15 years had 5 intercalations. 

(5) The year 16 had a second Skirophorion. 


From two solstice observations by Aristarchos at the end of the 50th year of the first 
Kallippian cycle, and by Hipparchos at the end of the 43rd year of the third Kallippian 
cycle (Almagest 11 1, p. 207, Heiberg), we derive: 


(6) The first 12 years had 4 intercalations. 
(7) The 19 years of the cycle had 7 intercalations. 


The three Babylonian eclipses of Hipparchos confirm the results (6) and (7) and yield 
the following additional information: 


(8) The year 13 had a second Poseideon (VI). 
(9) The first 11 years had 4 intercalations. 


This information is consistent with the relation (6) obtained previously, for if the year 13 
had a second Poseideon, the year 12 cannot have been intercalary, hence, if the first 12 years 
had 4 intercalations, the first 11 years already had 4 intercalations. 

From (4), (6) and (8) we may conclude that the years 14 and 15 were normal. 


7. DATES OF THE SuMMER SoLsTICcEe 


Meton and Euktemon observed the summer solstice in the morning of Skirophorion 13; 
the Euktemon day number is 0. In order to obtain the summer solstice of the next year, 
Euktemon had to add 365} days, and so on. 

In order to obtain definite integer day numbers, we have to adopt a convention con- 
cerning the beginning of the day. I shall adopt the definition given by Geminos:!° Day is 
the time from sunrise to sunrise. I shall also assume, as Ptolemy did, that the observed 
solstice was after sunrise. Now it is clear that we have to add 365 days for the first, second 
and third year, and 366 days for the fourth year, Thus, we obtain the Julian dates and the 
Euktemon days numbers E given in the second and third column of the table on the 
opposite page. The fourth column gives the quotient QO of the division by 63, the next one 
the number of elapsed tithis 

T=E+QO+4+12 


and the last column the date in the calendar of Euktemon. 

In the years 0, 4, 7, 9 and 11-16, where the intercalation is known, we see that the 
effect of the intercalation was to bring the solstitium date between XII 6 and XII 2Q. 
Assuming that the purpose of the intercalation was to avoid wide variations of this date, 
we may safely conclude that dates like XI 23 or XI 20 were not desired, and hence that 
the years 1 and 17 were normal. Just so, we may assume that dates like XII 15, XII 7, 
XII 18 and XII 11 for the years 3, 5, 6 and § were preferred to dates like I 15, 17, 118 
and I 11 in the first month of the next year, and we may conclude that the intercalary 
years in the cycle of Meton were 


2 or 3, 5, 9, 10 or 11, 13, 16, 18 or 19. 


™ Gemini Elementa astronomiae (ed. Manitius) Chapter 6, p. 68, 
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Year | Julian date E | QO | 3 Euktemon date 
o —431 June 27 o Oo 12 XIT 13 
H —490 ,, 27 365 5 aha All (or AI) = 23 
2 | —429 » 27 730 | #11 753 | XIlor! 4 
q —426h ,, 26 1095 17 | 1124 XIT (or I) 15 
4 | —427 4, 27 1461 a3 | 1496 XII 27 
5 | —426 ,, 27 1826 28 1866 XIT (or 1) 7 
6 —425 4, 27 2191 34 2237 AII (or I) 18 
7 —424 ,, 26 2556 40 2608 XII 2g 
a —423 ,, 27 2922 46 2gto AIT (or I) I 
Qg —422 ,, 27 3287 52 3951 XII 22 

10 —43I 4, 27 3652 57 721 XII or I 2 
It —420 5; 26 q017 63 4ogs XI IS 
i2 —419 ,, 27 | 4383 | 69 | 4404 | All 25 
13 | —418 ,, 27 | 4748 | 75 | 4835 | XII 6 
14 —417 5; 27 5113 81 5206 AI 17 
15 —416 ,, 26 5478 86 5576 MIT 27 
16 —415 » 27 | 5844 | 92 | 5948 | AIL 9 
17 —414 4, 27 | 6209 gf 6319 MIT (or AI) =—.20 
18 —41g ,, 27 | 6574 | 104 6690 XII or I I 





There remain three cases of doubt. Ifthe three former years 2, 10 and 18 were inter- 
calary, all solstitium dates would be in the last month of the year (XII or X11, as the case 
may be). This was the hypothesis of Scaliger," Em, Muller and Fotheringham. If, 
on the other hand, one or two or three of the years 3, 11 and 19 were intercalary, one or 
two or three solstitium dates would be at the beginning of the next year (I 1, I 2 and I 4). 

This is what Ideler, Bockh, Redlich and Gresswell have proposed.™ 

A list of solstitium dates like our last column would be indispensable for any Greek 
who wanted to use Euktemon’s calendar in combination with Euktemon’s parapegma. 
This parapegma™ started with the summer solstiium and gave star phases and weather 
forecasts for specified numbers of days after the summer solstitium. <A list of 19 dates 
of summer solstitia for the 19 years of a cycle would be necessary for anyone wishing to 
know the weather forecast for a particular day. Therefore, | am sure that Euktemon 
actually published such a list, annexed to his parapegma. 


8 THe CALENDAR OF EUKTEMON AND THE ATHENIAN CALENDAR 

The differences between the calendar of Euktemon and the calendar of Athens are: 

(1) Euktemon had a regular intercalation cycle of 19 years, whereas the intercalation 
in Athens was irregular. | 

(2) In Euktemon’s calendar, after every 63 days one day was omitted, regardless of its 
position within the month. Thus it could happen that a month had no 15th day. Ina 
festival calendar, this was, of course, impossible. 
MAL Rehm, Griechische Aalender [1], Dax Parapegma 


des Euktenon (Siteungsber. Heidelberger Akad. 
(phil.-hist.) 1913, 4. Abh.)}. 


M Scaliger, Em. Temp. 72 (quoted from Ginzel 1 


400). J ; Th . a F 
18° Real-Encykil. i? (1862) col. 1049, 3-v. “Annus. 
4 F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der Chronol, i 400. 
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(3) In the festival calendar, days could be intercalated, sometimes I or 2, sometimes 
even 4 days in succession. In Euktemon’s calendar, there were no intercalated days. 

(4) In Euktemon’s calendar, the first day of a month would be the day of the mean con- 
junction, as Fotheringham has shown. On the other hand, the Greek months were originally 
meant to be observed lunar months, beginning with the oisible crescent. This is clearly 
stated by Geminos (p. 105) and by Aratos (quoted by Geminos), The traditional names 
of the first and last days of the month clearly show that the first day was supposed to be the 
day of the crescent, and the last day the day of the conjunction. 

Dinsmoor and other authors do not share this point of view. While admitting that the 
Athenians did not follow Euktemon’s intercalation rules, Dinsmoor™ still maintains that 
they began the month on the day of the (mean or true) conjunction, and that they used 
regular sequences of full and hollow months according to one of the rules explained by 
Geminos. 

The only evidence for this hypothesis, as far as I can see, is the statement of Thukydides 
quoted in section 1, Thukydides says: “On the first day of a month, according to the moon, 
the sun was eclipsed.’ I accept Dinsmoor’s translation of vovpyia by ‘on the first day 
of a month’. However, Thukydides adds the words xara ceAypyjy, thus underlining that 
the months ought to be taken “according to the moon’, and not according to the archon. 

In other passages, too, Thukydides avoids the use of the Athenian festival calendar for 
dating purposes. ‘The reason was, as he himself explains (v 20), that this calendar was too 
irregular. He prefers expressions like ‘at the end of the winter’ or ‘when the summer had 
just begun’, and he claims that this system has the advantage, over dating by archons and 
other magistrates, that it enables him to give the length of the war exactly, within a limit 
of a few days. 

Thukydides’ attitude towards the beginning of the months seems to be much the same 
as towards the beginning of the seasons. He used neither the irregular months of the 
festival calendar nor the observed lunar months beginning with the visible crescent. He 
preferred to use lunar months beginning at the conjunction. I suppose he did not dis- 
tinguish between the mean and the true conjunction. This would explain his assertion 
that solar eclipses always take place on the first day of a month according to the moon. 

If this explanation is accepted, Thukydides’ lunar months have nothing to do with the 
Athenian or any other city calendar. Therefore, Dinsmoor’s only argument for his assertion 
that the Athenians used mean lunar months beginning with the (mean) new moon, loses 
its force. 

On the other hand, the difficulties to which Dinsmoor’s hypothesis gives rise are 
HUMerOUS : 


(1) If the cycles of Meton—Euktemon and Kallippos were meant as cycles for the 
Athenian calendar, the intercalary month ought to be a second Poscideon in all cases. 
As we have seen in section 6, this cannot be brought into accord with the text of Ptolemy. 
This difficulty was ‘solved’, as we have seen, by correcting Pyanepsion into Maimakterion. 

(2) If the Athenians followed the rules of Euktemon or Kallippos, there ought to be 
no intercalary days. To explain the existence of these days, it was supposed that the 
calendar sometimes got out of step with the moon and that days were intercalated to correct 
the error. Now how would this work? 

A mean lunar calendar may get out of step with the moon if we forget to omit a day 
where the rule prescribes it. The obvious remedy would be to omit a day in a later month, 
not to intercalate days. 

Another possibility would be to simplify the rules by assuming every second month to 
be hollow. This would give us too many hollow months, and the remedy would be to 


“ W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens 914, 921. 
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intercalate days. If this is the explanation, we should expect 3 intercalary days in 8 years, 
i.e. 1 pro mille of the days would be intercalary. 

However, Pritchett!® found that 16 out of 275 decrees, ranging in time from 346 
to 100 B.c,, were passed on intercalated days. ‘This is more than 5 per cent. Hence, only 
a minute part of the intercalations actually found can be explained as corrections of errors. 

A third possibility of committing errors would be to begin a new month on the day 
of the visible crescent instead of beginning it at the astronomical new moon. The remedy 
would be to omit 1 or 2 days at the end of the next month and to start the new month on 
the day of conjunction. Hence, the correction of errors cannot explain the numerous 
intercalations of days. 

(3) Pritchett and Neugebauer found differences between «ara Geov and nar’ apyorra 
dates in the second century B.c. ranging from 1 to 20 days. Assuming that the dates 
‘according to the god’ were mean or true lunar dates, it follows that the calendar ‘according 
to the archon’ was highly irregular and did not follow astronomical rules. Hence, Dins- 
moor’s hypothesis cannot be maintained for the second century B.c. 

(4) Pritchett’s investigation shows that intercalary days were Just as frequent in the 
third as in the second century. Hence, Dinsmoor’s hypothesis has to be abandoned also 
for the third century. 

(5) Dinsmoor's hypothesis that the Athenian calendar was regular would lead to the 
conclusion that the duration of the prytanies was variable. However, Aristotle states that 
(in a normal year of 354 days) the first four prytanies have 36 days and the remaining six 
35 days each.17 So we have to give up Dinsmoor's theory for the fourth century as well, 
unless we pretend that Aristotle was misinformed on the prytany calendar of the city he 
was living in. 

(6) Aristophanes complains that the Athenians ‘confused the days up and down’ and 
that the Gods ‘go to bed without supper, not obtaining festival banquets duly on festival 
days’. This shows that the festival calendar was irregular in the late fifth century too. 

(7) This conclusion is confirmed by five examples of differences between the calendars 
of different cities, ranging from 2 to 8 days." There is no reason to suppose that the 
Athenian calendar was correct and the others in disorder. 

Conclusion. Dinsmoor’s hypothesis is not supported by any fact, and is contradicted by 
all the facts. 


g. Tue Summer Sorstice ON THE MILETUs PARAPEGMA 


One of the two parapegma fragments found in Miletus gives the date of a summer 
solstice under ... YKAAEITOC as Skirophorion 14 = Payni 11. Now the true summer 
solstice was exactly at noon on 1068.c. June 26 = Payni 11, and for every year earlier 
or later the shift in the Egyptian date is exactly | day. Hence, if the error of the observa- 
tion does not exceed 2 days, the years 114 to 98 B.c. are possible. 

I shall accept the opinion of Diels'® that . . . YAAEITOC must be Athenian archon 
Polykleitos. From historical sources we know that Polykleitos held office in some year at 
the end of the second century, so the astronomical and the historical evidence agree well. 

Diels restricted the investigation to the years from 113 to 109 8.c. and found that 
the year of the observation was 109 B.C. If we accept this year and convert the Egyptian 
date Payni 11 into the calendar of Kallippos, we obtain 

—108 June 26 = Kall. cycle III, year 69, Skiroph. 12. 
MW, K. Pritchett, ‘Calendars of Athens Again’, Calendars’, Classical Philology xl (1947) 235. The 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. lxxxi (1957) 276- differences are 8, 7, 2, 2 and 5 days. 


17? Arist. 40. Ifol. x 2.2. 18 H. Diels and A. Rehm, Parapegmenfragmente aus 
1 W, K. Pritchett, ‘Julian Dates and Greek Mfilet (Sitrungsber. Berliner Akad. 1904) 92. 
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This is not in accordance with the text date XII 14. The Euktemon date would 
be XII 8, still worse. The new moon was on June 14 about 8.40 a.m., so the exact lunar 
date would be XII 13, and the observed lunar date XII 11. The date number according 
to the archon would be 11 or 12 if the archon had not intercalated days, and less if he had. 
The differences between xara Oedv and Kat’ apyovra dates are positive or zero in all instances 
known from the second century B.c. So we find no explanation for the figure 14 engraved 
on the parapegma. , 

A solution of these difficulties may be found as follows. Among the years 114-98 B.c. 
there is just one year in which the Egyptian Payni 11 coincided with Skirophorion 14 
according to the calendar of F.allippos, viz. the year 106 B.c. As we have seen, the summer 
solstice of this year fell just on Payni 11, or June 26. Hence the year 106 B.c. would fit 
extremely well in every respect. 

If this year is correct, the writer of the Milesian parapegma would have used, just as all 
other astronomers did, the Kallippian calendar alongside the Egyptian calendar. 


10. THe Lunar Ecurse or Ocrorer 425 B.C. 


As we have seen, the eclipse of 425 B.c., October g, took place, according to Euktemon’s 
calendar, in the middle of the month IV (Pyanepsion). However, a scholion to Clouds 594 
tells us that this eclipse took place under Stratokles in Boedromion. Hence, either the 
scholiast used Euktemon’s calendar and made a mistake in his calculation, or he knew 
from a contemporary source that the civil month, in which the eclipse took place, was 
Boedromion, ‘This is what Dinsmoor and others have assumed, and I shall accept this 
assumption as being the most probable one. | 

Now, if we assume that this civil Boedromion coincided with the third lunar month of 
the year, and hence, that Hekatombaion 1 was approximately July 27, we get into serious 
difficulties (see Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens 333). The first difficulty is that Aristotle refers 
to a comet as having been visible in Gamelion under the archon Eukles at about the time 
of the winter solstice (427 B.c., December 29). The preceding new moon was on Decem- 
ber 15, so if the month Gamelion began on December 15 or a few days later, Aristotle’s 
statement would be in perfect order. This would give us June 1o for the new moon at the 
beginning of the next year (426/5). Hence, the year 426/5 would have 14 Months (June ro 
to July 27), a manifest impossibility. | 

The second difficulty is that the four years 425/4, 424/3, 423/2, 422/1 would be normal 
years, which would mean an extremely irregular intercalation. Of course, this is not 
quite impossible, but all this looks highly improbable. 

The easiest and most probable solution of all the difficulties seems to be, to drop the 
assumption that the civil Boedromion coincided with the third lunar month of the year 
425/4. If we suppose that 14 or more days had been intercalated in the first three months 
of the year, the eclipse would take place at the end of Boedromion, and all difficulties 
disappear. | 

A difference of 14 or 15 days between the festival and the lunar calendar would be of 

the same order of magnitude as the differences between the festival and the prytany calendar 
in the third century, or between dates car’ apyorra and xara Gedy in the second century - 
So there is nothing improbable in the assumption of a difference of 14 Or more days. 
Of course, I do not pretend that this explanation is certain. The only safe conclusion 
is that we really do not know when the year 425/4 began, and whether the four following 
years were normal or not. Dinsmoor’s “fixed point’, the eclipse of 425 p.c., October 9, 
is not at all a fixed point of the Athenian calendar 
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In his article entitled ‘Solon and the Megarian Question’ (7#f/§ Ixxvii) Mr A. French 
has given a valuable exposition of Solon’s economic reforms in their relation to the strategic 
necessitics of Athenian overseas trade This, however, leads him to an assessment of the 
statesman’s policy which it is rather difficult to accept, conflicting as it does both with 
tradition and the general probabilities of the situation. Further, it is partly based on an 
interpretation of a passage in Plutarch which is, I think, mistaken and indeed impossible, 
although it has been adopted by most authorities. Mr French's argument may be sum- 
marised as follows: 

(1) In the pre-Solonian era the sea route to South Attica and Phaleron, still more to 
Mounychia, was dominated by a hostile Megara owing to her control of Salamis; hence 
only the ports of East Attica were available for overseas trade in bulk cargoes. Early 
imports of grain and timber would have been from Thessaly, for which these ports were 
particularly convenient. 

(2) However, increasing population and the decline im soil fertility made it desirable 
to import wheat in large quantities from the Black Sea; this would necessitate delivery at a 
port nearer the city and therefore control of Salamis to prevent Megarian interference on 
top of the other considerable hazards of the Black Sea voyage. It would also necessitate a 
high price which, though in accordance with the internal agricultural conditions, would 
diminish the advantages of the additional external supplies to the impoverished population of 
Attica. The Athenian government must cither embark on a naval programme, and fight 
Megara for Salamis, or use less grain, which meant limiting the population. 

(3) The large landowners would benefit by the shortage and a high local price for their 
surplus; increased imports would improve the position of the “men of the coast’, and of the 
‘hill-men’ too if they could buy enough to keep themselves from starvation. 

So the Alkmaeconids and Solon in his early days (as Peisistratos later) are to be found 
favouring naval power and the development of Black Sea trade, with the necessity of a 
friendly Salamis. Operations in the Hellespont area indicate attempts to improve security 
at the other end of the Aegean crossing. This party, therefore, found themselves in hostility 
towards Megara, while the reactionary Kylon, who represented the landowners, opposed 
this policy and so gained support from Megara. 

(4) Solon’s conquest of Salamis proved only temporary, and he was forced to undertake 
measures aimed at escaping from the dilemma in (2) above. They were a compromise— 
as were his political reforms—and a failure; the problem was finally faced and solved by 
Peisistratos who recovered Salamis and pursued a whole-hearted expansionist policy. 

(5) In support of the theory that Solon’s economic reforms were merely a compromise 
and not a new and realistic direction of policy, it is argued that they were restrictive in 
nature. The freeing of the serfs amounted to the removal of unwanted labour from an 
overcrowded agricultural economy; exports other than oil were banned; neither of these 
can be regarded as encouraging primary production or trade. Restrictive also was the 
ban on the export of slaves, at least of those of Athenian birth. 


1 Some portions of this article have benefited from Mr A. French, whose comments on my draft I have 
the comments of my colleague Mr K. M. Dallas, at times incorporated; in particular he has let me 
Senior Lecturer in Economics, and from discussions see an unpublished article on the Pattern of Attic 
with Professor J. R. Elliott, to whom my thanks are 3 Agriculture which affects the argument at some 
accordingly duc. I am also most grateful to my friend —_ points. 
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(6) Again, not even the local consumers would benefit from Solon’s monetary revision; 
the increased quantity of coins in circulation would tend to cause a rise in prices. This 
trend, however, might be offset by the effect of the ban on exports, which would cause 
disposal on the home market of any surplus commodities other than oil. Hence Solon 
fixed standard and equalised prices for basic agricultural products. Secondary industry, 
however, would benefit from the greater flexibility of the monetary position and the higher 
money prices. (Evidently Solon’s importation of craftsmen was intended to take advantage 
of this.) Small pastoralists must suffer from the low price fixed for sheep. 

(7) As for the large land-owners, they both lost and gained from Solon’s price-fixing 
legislation. Oil was naturally one of the principal products of large, rather than small, 
estates; but if it were equated in price not only with wine—for which the capital outlay 
would have been less—but even with wheat, the oil-producer would be hard put to it as 
far as the local market was concerned. Those who produced cereal surpluses, however, 
benefited. 


Such then, according to this theory, was the compromise arrangement, under which 
no single group gained very much, and the unfortunate members of the community who were 
consumers rather than producers gained less than nothing. It would have been legitimate 
to infer that this was the reason why the @yrikds éyAos so enthusiastically supported Peisis- 
tratos when he upset the constitution of Solon and (it would be inferred), his price-structure 
also, since one is said to depend on the other. 

A parallel is assumed in Solon’s political arrangements, for which we have the reformer’s 
own authority as expressed in his poems* for regarding them as what they clearly were, a 
compromise between the vested interests and the new pressure groups of wealthy merchants 
and of under-privileged poor citizens. That this compromise failed, at least partially and 
in the long run, is historical fact. Yet failure is perhaps too severe a term: it was one stage, 
and an important one, in the political development of Athens, and was discarded when it 
had served its turn. 

But did the economic arrangements fail, for whatever reason, and in the same way? 
And was their failure the reason for the emergence of the tyranny? 

In the first place, if we are to accept the contention that only agricultural production 
was taken into account* for political classification, the political change would have been 
not a compromise but a reassertion of the rights of the landed gentry. It would not have 
been much of a reform to remove privileges of birth and hand them back to the same people 
on a different basis. It seems impossible that many farmers other than Eupatrids in fact 
held such large areas of good land as to qualify for the highest income bracket by their 
volume of production. Many writers have held that money-income was regarded as the 
equivalent of ‘wet or dry’ produce, and the belief (justified by the facts in my view) that 
Solon wished to broaden the basis of political power makes it a necessary interpretation. 
The retention of the names, perhaps already familiar, of an agriculture-based classification 
can be easily explained. A sound reason for making the assessment in terms of primary 
production was that it would be universally understood; especially if, as Mr French argues, 
there had been serious price fluctuations in Attica just before Solon’s work, so that it would 
be far more difficult to say just what a monetary classification amounted to. Further, the 
small farmers, even though they may have become pretty familiar with coinage before 
the end of the seventh century, no doubt still operated to a considerable extent on a barter 
basis; the quantity of their production, however, would be readily measurable, though its 


* Quoted both by Plutarch, Solon 18, and in Ath. ‘Solon’s Reforms of Weights and Measures’, FHS liv 

Pol. 12. | (1934) 180; F. Heichelheim An Ancient Economic 
* For the opposing view, adopted in this article, History i? 285, ef al. 

see K. Freeman, Work and Life of Solon 59; J. Johnston, 
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monetary equivalent might not. It could be argued that Solon, by insisting on a produce- 
qualification, was trying to encourage people to take up land; against which contention it 
is sufficient to instance the shortage of desirable farm-land, made evident by the Aorot and 
the popular demand for yijs avadacpos. 

Mr C. Hignett* maintains that possession of land was an essential qualification for 
citizenship, and that membership of the first three classes depended wholly on income 
from primary production. But this would mean that all whose wealth came from com- 
merce were debarred from office; a little carlier he has said, without fear of contradiction, 
that Solon’s new provisions substituted wealth for birth, and if such a change was to be 
made, what object was there in restricting the privileges of political power to a few large 
landowners? What of the position of a man who owned enough land to qualily as a zeugties, 
but had also business interests extensive enough to put him in the highest class? I find 
myself compelled to accept the view of Boeckh and Stahl, that Solon introduced reckoning 
by income, not by area of landed property.® The great distrust shown by Hignett and 
others for parts of the Athenaion Politeia may well extend to the statement that the Solonian 
income qualification had to come “ex rijs otxetas. | 

Were all members of the ‘Shore’ party theles?? It 1s true that the group was not entirely 
satisiied with what Solon had done for it; on the other hand, its enthusiastic support of 
Peisistratos was somewhat shortlived. Had it been left entirely to Peisistratos to assist the 
commercial class, his relationship with Megakles would surely have been happier.™ 

It is interesting also to examine the implications for the size of the citizen body of a 
purely landownership and primary production qualification. Of course we have no 
population figures, total or sectional, for Solonian Athens; for the Persian War period, 
however, some reliable facts are available, which suggest a hoplite force of at least ten 
thousand, and twice (at least) that number of thetes available for naval service. If we take 
half this number for a century earlier, we are hardly being over-gencrous. Now Hignett 
accepts de Sanctis’ calculation of a minimum holding of 43 acres for a zeugites, and 110 for 
a pentakosiomedimnos.* Let us average the figures at 50 acres for zeugitat and 100 for members 
of the two higher classes. The 5,000 zeugifai alone would require 250,000 acres of cultivable 
land. If the two higher classes together numbered 1,500, a further 150,000 acres are 
required. It is most probable that there were smallholders amongst the thetes, for whom 
a further acreage must be added. We can only guess at the number and size of holdings; 
say 10,000 to 20,000 acres, though it might well be far more, giving a total of over 
400,000 acres. Yet the total area of Attica 1s about 1,000 square miles, of which we are 
repeatedly told® that only a quarter, or 160,000 acres, 1s cultivable, 

If it be contended that the population figures for Solonian Athens are still too large, I 
would point out that the growth in total population during the sixth and carly fifth centuries 
would have taken place largely in the city; certainly the number of farms will not have 


“A History of the Athenian Constitution® 98 f. 

* Everyone agrees that ‘later’ the money equivalent 
was admitted, but there appears to be no evidence as 
to the date of this change, if it was a change. Glotz, 
Histoire Grecque i 41 (following Francotte) thinks 
landless persons were admitted to citizenship without 

* Ath. Pol. 7.4,—this phrase is not necessarily a 
part of the original ‘document’ and may be merely a 
reflection of a later belief that in the dim past of the 
Solonian era all society was still on an agricultural 
? The demiourgot are said to have had two seats on 
the board ofarchons, P. N. Ure, Origin of Tyranny 16 
says these were thetes, This involves rejecting a well- 


established belicf regarding the Solonian constitu- 
tion. Conversely, Grote (History of Greece ii 4B) 
maintained ‘it is not conceivable that a proprietor 
whose land yielded to him a clear annual return of 
100, 120, 140 or 180 drachmae could ever have 
been designated by that name (Thetes)’. On this 
whole question sec Schwan, in AE s.v. “Theten’, 
col, 195/56. 

* On the supporters of Peisistratos see now 
A. French, Greece and Rome vi (1959) 46. 

* Interesting calculations of this type have been 
made by Mr French (cf. n. 1) which I hope he will 
publish in due course. 

* E.g. Cary, Geograpluc Background of Greek and 
Roman History 70. 
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increased greatly, though some marginal land will no doubt have come into production, 
The inference from these figures would have to be that the hoplite and cavalry forces of 
Solonian Athens were only one-fifth of those available a hundred years later, and that almost 
the total growth of population in Attica took place in the sixth and early fifth centuries, 
Elsewhere, however, it had led to colonisation a century earlier. It is an interesting 
exercise to draw these trends in population graphically, using the figures given by Gomme 
for the fifth and fourth centuries, and one which confirms my reluctance to accept the theory 
that primary production was the sole qualification for the Solonian classes. 

Again, it cannot be denied that there was a mercantile class in Athens by this time, since 
it was at least partly, if not solely, in their interest that the attempt to win Salamis had been 
made. If they were influential enough to bring this about, they were certainly also influen- 
tial enough to receive consideration in Solon’s reassessment of political classes, and not to 
have the door slammed shut in their faces. And if there was export of foodstuffs by the 
landowners, important and extensive enough to be placed under heavy penalties in the First 
Axon, this would have been balanced by luxury imports, trades in which middlemen 
certainly operated. 

Several scholars have maintained that olive oil production on a commercial scale began 
carly in Attica, and without necessarily taking at its face value the local belief about the 
invention of this useful tree by Athena or an early world-monopoly of olives in Attica— 
(though was not the city itself, poetically speaking, ‘well-oiled’ ?)—we may occur with the 
statements of Seltman that oil-export was a flourishing trade long before the fifth century, 
and of Besnier that in the time of Solon the commodity was already plentiful enough to 
allow it to leave the country without inconveniencing the inhabitants.!° 

Further, the interests of the non-landowning group or those who, if they owned land, 
were not principally interested in agriculture, seem to have been taken into account in two 
other directions: 


(i) Solon was clearly working towards the strengthening of the city economy by building 
up the non-agricultural labour force. Both the legislation against the export of Attic 
slaves and the encouragement of foreign craftsman-migrants operated in this direction; and 
the removal of surplus agricultural labour, remarked on above, must have involved its 
absorption in manufacturing and allied employments. 

To support this labour force, a reasonable and, even more important, a steady food- 
price was necessary, thus permitting a level of wages low enough to encourage manufacture 
for export. This objective will have motivated Solon’s price-fixing legislation (but see 
comments on this below) and equally the banning of exports other than oil™ The 
effect of throwing any surplus upon the home market would render life easier for the wage- 
earners even if the price of grain remained comparatively high. The ban would prevent 
speculative dealings in commodities and so help to maintain the stability of internal prices; 
and also channel those interested in the export-import trade towards the manufacture of 
secondary goods. Soin mediaeval times towns banned the export of food and raw materials 
until they had been offered on the home market: if they met with no buyers and were thus 
shown to be genuine surpluses, they could then be exported; and the mediaeval towns were 
certainly not aiming at the restriction of external trade. 

(ii) Debasement of the currency has been a fairly common expedient to encourage 
export trade. The question whether it is a two-edged weapon need not be discussed here. 
It was ‘a common expedient when mercantilist policies were first adopted, as in Tudor 


** Seltman, Althens, its History and Coinage 9; of the total (as well as individual) agricultural 
Besnicr, in Daremberg/Saglio iv 1, 170, s.v. ‘Olea’. production of Attica and so afford a basis for a 

" As K. M. Chrimes suggested in CR 1932, 2,  price-structure. See also below (high local wheat | 
Solon’s classification would facilitate the asseasment price ?), 
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England’. The pegging of weights and measures may also frequently be found in a similar 
historical context. Another normal effect of the greater availability of money is a lowering 
in interest rates, which would be likely to encourage manufacturers and exporters. Again, 
surplus capital of landowners, directed away from loans to peasant-farmers as in the past, 
would be available for industrial investment. In view of these facts I am inclined to prefer 
the view that Solon’s changes were directed towards trade expansion. 

The argument that Solon could not have been legislating for expansion in overseas trade 
depends on the theory that Megara had recovered Salamis before the time of Solon’s 
reforms, and that consequently she could deny Athenian ships the use of Phaleron. This 
theory is highly plausible but not completely convincing. The chronological data are too 
vague to be entirely conclusive,” while the interpretation attached to Epimenides’ mol 
on Mounychia to the effect that the Athenians would tear it down with their teeth if they 
knew the trouble it would cause, seems far-fetched in the extreme." The second supposi- 
tion, that without controlling Salamis Athens could not use Phaleron, also seems to push 
the case too far. Admittedly, Megarian privateers would threaten the route, but the risks 
might have been great enough to induce importers to demand a high price for Pontic grain, 
without being great enough to deter them altogether.™ And would not Aegina have 
provided at least as serious a threat to this trade? Later, Athens took steps to remove 
‘the eyesore of the Piraeus’ and also throttled Megarian trade entirely. There scems no 
reason why Megara should have been singled out for attack in Solon’s day for commercial 
reasons; the joint land frontier and the proximity of Salamis to both cities might well have 
engendered disputes, as similar circumstances did between many other Greek cities and their 
neighbours. A war fought for commercial reasons was likely to have been started by Megara 
to prevent Athenian occupation of an island practically in the fairway of her own trade. 
Salamis was far more vital to Megara; yet Megara’s trade was not cut off by Athenian 
occupation of Salamis and far more drastic measures were finally adopted by Athens to 
achieve this. Were normal relations between states in 600 B.c. those of piracy or of simple 
competition ? x 4 tt 

So far we have not had much reason to reject the ‘traditional’ view of Solon’s attitude 
to trade. A more complicated problem arises from his price-fixing, for which the authority 
is Plutarch, Solon 23. This is a miscellaneous section, beginning with certain enactments, 
which surprised Plutarch, concerning women, c.g. penalties for rape, and the selling of 
daughters. The monetary penalties in these cases appeared low to Plutarch; he explains 
this by the shortage of currency in Solon's time, and goes on, apparently as an example of 
the situation resulting therefrom, to state that ‘for the valuation of sacrificial offerings he 
[Solon] reckons a sheep and a drachma for a measure of grain [sc. barley]’: Aoyilerat 


12 B. Baratowsky has discussed the evidence relating 
to the conquest of Salamis in an article in Studies 
presented to David M. Robinson ii 78g. He shows that 
both the chronology and the agent of the Athenian 
conquest are equally hard to define with certainty. 

4 French, of. cit. 241, Why should Epimenides 
suppose that Mounychia would cause harm to the 
Athenians if it were used to protect overseas trade? 
He must have been primed by the landowners to 
utter such a perversion of the truth—unless he were 
a very far-sighted prophet and foresaw not only the 
wealth and power but also the disasters and shame 
that Athens’ maritime empire would eventually 
produce. Nothing in the story refers to or implics 
the likelihood of Mounychia passing into the control 
of enemies. The story could well be the invention of a 
much later day. 


i Piracus is barely thirty sca-miles from Sounion, 
and with a favourable wind this distance would be 
covered in at most eight hours. Hence, the last run 
home could have been made in the hours of darkness, 
along a coast with which the pilots would have been 
very familiar, and which provides more than one 
shelter on the way. How reluctant Greek merchant 
skippers were to sail at night along a well-known coast 
I cannot pretend to judge. One cannot reasonably 
suppose a "blockade" maintained by penteconters nor 
that Megarian warships operated freely beyond 
Sounion, as a general practice. It has, however, 
been pointed out to me by Mr French that there was 
little reason for merchants to take such risks, if they 
could find another market, ¢.g. at Corinth. 
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mpoBarov kai dpaypt avri wedipvov, Modern translators apparently make no bones about 
rendering these words as ‘a sheep and a bushel [sic] were both reckoned as the equivalent of 
a drachma’ (Dryden-Clough) which is the same thing as substituting a = b = c for 
a-++b=c. The only reasonable alternative to supposing that «af means ‘and’ is to take 
it as epexegetic, the translation then being ‘a sheep, that is, one drachma, was reckoned 
as the equivalent of a “measure of grain’’’, But no Greek writer would have chosen so 
tortuous a method of making a perfectly plain statement. He ought to have said ‘both a 
sheep and a measure were reckoned at a drachma’. The common misinterpretation has 
apparently found acceptance because it appears to be consistent with a further remark of 
Plutarch in the same section; he there states, on the authority of Demetrios of Phaleron, 
that a drachma was the general market value of a sheep, as was 5 drachmas of an ox. 
The context here is the bounties payable for wolf-carcases, 5 drachmas for a wolf and 
1 drachma for a cub. It looks as if Demetrios inferred from the bounties that they repre- 
sented the market-value of what he supposed to be the appropriate victims of the pests 
concerned, But a wolfis unlikely to tackle an ox, unaided by his fellows; and a government 
is unlikely to pay so high a relative price as the price of an ox for the destruction of a pest. 
As will be shown below, the price was in fact much higher than the amount of this bounty. 
Incidentally, Plutarch, though not, it seems, modern scholars, takes the bounties as evidence 
for Solon’s encouragement of stock-raising for which he remarks Attica was better suited 
than for cultivation.* Amyot long ago was honest enough (and his editor in the Nelson 
edition follows suit) to take the phrase under discussion as meaning that a measure of grain 
was priced at 2 drachmas payable partly in kind and partly in cash—clearly a highly incon- 
venient method of payment. But this is what it should mean, unless emended; and no 
obvious change occurs to me, except the exclusion of the words xal 3payy7jy on the pretext 
that they are a marginal gloss. This omission would (for the time being) enable those 
who wish to do so to equalise the price of a sheep and a measure of grain. When Solon’s 
equation of wet and dry measures, at least for political purposes, is taken into account, we 
then have a rather simplified and certainly impossibly rigid economic system in which the 
units of all basic primary products are pegged to the basic monetary unit; sheep = measure 
of barley = measure of oil = measure of wine = drachma (= +4 ox).7 No wonder Solon 
had to juggle the size of the measures! 

But unfortunately for this ‘ideal’ solution, Plutarch’s testimony is unsatisfactory in other 
respects. It puzzles us to find a measure of barley in a sacrificial context. When animal 
victims were not used, cakes—hardly likely to incorporate any substantial fraction of a 
medimnos of grain—were offered; grains of barley were scattered in certain rites, while a sheaf 
may have been offered to Demeter. We could well have expected a reference to liquid 
offerings also, if there is any reason at all for price-fixing in such cases. The only possi- 
bility would be in the case of “first-fruits’:!* but there seems little reason to give these a cash 
value, since religious conservatism and propriety would not have permitted agriculturalists 
to compound in cash for such an offering. The sale by temple authorities of offerings 
surplus to their own maintenance seems the only explanation, which is not rendered very 
clear by Plutarch’s phrasing as it stands. 


» This statement is used by Heichelheim, op. cit. 
to show how Solon favoured the large landowners, as 
suffer just as heavily in proportion from the depre- 
dations of wolves, 

J. Johnston (of. cif.) renders ‘a sheep and a 
drachma were reckoned as equivalent to a medimnos’ 
which neatly preserves the ambiguity as to whether a 
medimnes was worth one or two drachmas. WNatur- 
ally he assumes the lower value. 


‘? Heichelheim (RE Suppl. vi, s.v. ‘ciros") accepts 
the equation, but in the next breath says that Solon 
was trying to provide the thetes with cheaper grain. 
Clearly a drachma per medimnos is a ingh price rela- 
tive to the other items, | 

'* The best evidence regarding dnapyai appears to 
be JG i® 76, the Athenian decree of 423-422 regard- 
ing the ‘tithes’ to be offered at Eleusis, Though 
the quantities are prescribed (at one-sixth of 1 
cent) there is no suggestion of a cash alternative, 
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Worse still, immediately after quoting Demetrios on prices, referred to above, Plutarch 
comments that, as one would expect, the prices of selected sacrificial animals laid down by 
Solon in the Sixteenth Axon were ‘many times higher’. This further shakes one’s faith in 
the customary interpretation of the earlier statement,’® which also ought to refer to sacri- 
ficial victims, and to the writer it seems dangerous to base any arguments about the price- 
structure upon it. Consider the case of an ox, said to cost 5 drachmas. The class of 
zeugitat, one of the main items of whose capital outlay was for a ‘yoke of oxen’, would thus 
have to expend ro drachmas, against an assessed annual income of 200 drachinas (or 400?). 
The ox, Hesiod advised, should be the peasant’s first acquisition, ranking before a wife. If 
cattle were so cheap, there would be no need to be so anxious. One wonders what was 
the price of a wife, if bought, according to the poet’s advice? The price of slaves in 413 
varied between 7o amd 300 drachmas.*° Were they one-twentieth of that price in 
Solon’s day? It is not likely that an ordinary working slave fetched many times more than 
a working ox. 

The sheep is only less important than the ox. The scale of pastoral industry was certainly 
small and animals comparatively few; hence the price must have been relatively higher, and 
with regard to sheep it must not be forgotten that wool in those days did not have to compete 
with natural products such as cotton, still less with artificial fibres, but was the only available 
material for clothing. ‘Sheep were so valuable for their wool that they were seldom sacri- 
ficed’ (and hence rarely eaten) says one scholar." To equate the sheep with a measure of 
grain would have been ridiculous and certainly involved ruin for small pastoralists. 

We have some evidence as to the relations between prices of the several commodities 
at later periods. At the end of the fifth century the price of olives—not olive oil—was 
roughly equal to that of wheat, and so oil will have been worth at least three times as 
much.** At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War wheat was dearer than barley, in 
the proportion 5 : 2, doubtless a lower proportion than in Solon’s day when barley was 
more readily available than wheat; now the price of barley was 14 drachmas a medimnos, 
so that if the figure of 1 drachma for a medimnos of barley in 594 is accepted, the increase in 
price over the century and a half would have been only 50 per cent; this is made highly 
improbable by the figures for cereals for the period between Solon and Demetrios—a rise 
of 500 per cent**—by the greater availability of silver to the Athenian government after the 
Laureion discoveries, and by the rise in wages over the same period. 

Wages also afford an interesting comparison. In Solon’s time the daily wage of a 
labourer appears to have been 1 obol, and Cavaignac has calculated that a family could 
well live on 60 drachmas per annum, a figure that compares reasonably with the more 
comfortable circumstances of the Two-Hundred-Measure group. By Kimon’s time wages 
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18 Tt may be suggested that rd tyysjpera ter Goour = Cavaignac, L'’Economie Grecque 21. Adcock, in 


in the earlier passage does not mean the same thing 
QS Tic Tye Tar... iepeleor in the later. The differ- 
ence in meaning is not obvious nor to be deduced 
from the relevant entries in LS}. 

®® At the auction of the confiscated goods of those 
convicted of impiety. Prices at state auctions today 
esi se be copeaieray. lower than open market prices; 

ithe ponneian War slaves were generally 

plentiful, and this was before the Spartan occupation 
of Dekelea and a possible scarcity of slaves in Athens. 

™ H. Michell, Economics of Ancient Greece? Jo. The 
current price ratio in Tasmania is between 3-1 and 
4-1 for sheep and wheat, alter allowance for govern- 
ment support of wheat prices. It seems unlikely 
that sheep are dearer in relation to other products in 
Australia than they were in ancient Athens. 





CAH iv 48 states that in the fifth century a metretes of 
oil was worth up to four times as much as a medimnos 
of barley. Evidence for the price of oil in later 
Greek times ranges from the reasonable figure of 
10 drachmae in Egypt in 1908.c., through 12 
drachmae at Athens in the fourth century (sacrificial 
oil), and 15 to 17 drachmae at Delos later, to the 
astounding figure of 96 drachmae given by Aristotle, 
Oecon. 11 27. 

= Cavaignac, op. cf. 68. It would be fantastic 
to place nine-tenths of the rise in the last century or 
so of the total period. According to the same 
authority livestock had gone up 100 per cent; it looks 
as if the disparity is once again due to the false 
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were 2 obols, and, in 431, 3 obols a day; late in the fifth century skilled artisans were receiving 
a drachma for work on the Erechtheum. If there had been a 300 per Cent rise in wages, 
it is natural to suppose a rise of more than 50 per cent in the local staple food product, 
though of course some allowance should be made for Pontic wheat depressing the price of 
Attic barley, which was not so highly rated by the consuming public, as statements regarding 
rations make clear; the Spartan army laid down two choinikes of barley or one of wheat per 
man per day. 

If then the price of barley was little higher one hundred and fifty years after Solon than 
that supposed by the price-equalisation theory, it is very probable that the first figure of 
1 drachma per medimnos is either highly inflated, or wrongly reported. In the first case, 
since wheat would fetch a higher price still, there would be every inducement for traders to 
import wheat from overseas. In the second, no argument can be based on it, and in 
neither case do we find evidence of restriction of trade.24 

The argument does not deny the equalisation of ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ measures. But once 
again the primary authorities do not make it certain that they were equalised in price; 
this may be inferred from their equal acceptance for political assessment, though it is not 
definitely established. The change in the size of the measures might well have been needed 
to render such an equalisation possible—but here again we are still in the dark about what 
Solon’s changes actually amounted to, as is made plain by the extensive literature on the 
subject.** The Ath. Pol. vaguely says they were ‘increased’ like the coinage, and naturally 
there has been much uncertainty as to what this means; onc apparently definite statement 
that they were now ‘larger than the Phcidonian’ has been reversed by some scholars, so that 
ecw is read instead of peitw. This lack of precision is unfortunate; it is, however, possible 
without going over all the ground covered by others, to point out some disadvantages con- 
nected with an increase of capacity in the measures. As pointed out by Johnston®™ an 
increase of capacity would mean a larger volume of production required for qualification 
for Solon’s property-classes and hence a reduction in the number of persons qualifying; if, 
as there is some reason to think, the classes (or at least the ‘traditional’ names thereof) were 
in existence before Solon, this would have been a retrograde step. If one is convinced 
Solon was putting the clock back, this becomes acceptable; hardly otherwise. It is not, I 
think, seriously maintained that Solon’s legislation was politically restrictive or reactionary, 
whatever view may be taken of his economic policy. Again, an increase in the quantities 
of commodity-units would strain the price-structure, since the devaluation would tend to 
cause a rise in prices, and yet the producers would not get a higher price if they were forced 
to sell more for the same return. Could any ancient state have enforced such a fixed price 
against such pressures? Johnston, therefore, after considering the evidence as to the 
Pheidonian, the Aecginetan, and the Attic measures, comes to the very reasonable con- 
clusion that ‘the atéjas of the Ath. Pal. was of the same nature in all three cases (i.e. 
money, weights and measures), an increase in the number of units contained in a given 
quantity’ and that the ordinary interpretation of Aristotle’s statement is due to an 
error of either the author or a copyist—neither of whom are entirely above suspicion in 
such matters. 

The dangers are now sufficiently apparent of building too imposing an edifice of price- 
structure and economic planning on the scanty and dubious information provided by 
Plutarch and ‘Aristotle’. Let us consider the sequel to Solon’s economic changes. There 
is no doubt that Athens had a considerable overseas trade a generation after Solon. It 


™ "The most lunatic part of the whole business’ of such effect by Odysseus to the Cyclops, which could 
price-cqualisation, to quote a remark of Mr French, stand dilution with twenty parts of water to one. 
is in fact the equation of a measure of oil with the ™ See, for example, the bibliography in Heichel 
same quantity of wine. It would have to be remark- heim'’s notes, op, cif, 523-5, | 
ably good wine, perhaps of that vintage offered with ™ Op. cit. 183. | 
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might take a generation for the import-export trade based on Attic oil to get into full swing.*7 
Peisistratos is known to have been the friend and associate of Solon in his youth; Solon is said 
to have been his adviser after he gained power—for it was the method of obtaining power 
and not the governmental policy of Peisistratos against which the aged statesman made his 
picturesque protest. Behind this smoke, there surely exists enough fire to justify the con- 
clusion drawn from other evidence that Solon and Peisistratos in fact pursued similar 
economic policies. Is it not likely that Peisistratos saw that Solon had been successful in 
his stimulation of trade, notably the encouragement of production of a staple commodity 
for export, and determined to follow in his footsteps? The difference, however, was that 
Peisistratos did not have to respect the large landowners at all, nor make special concessions 
to them; his policy could be more thoroughgoing and he was not to be baulked by their 
selfishness. Hence his alliance with the Alkmaconids—until disagreement, whether about 
political or marital practices, put an end to the honeymoon—and his pursuance of a policy 
linking Athens more securely with the Black Sea, Euboea, possibly the Thracian coast, and 
Miltiades in the Chersonese.** Glotz indeed maintained that it was not to Peisistratos’ 
interest to encourage trade; he would find a peasant population easier to manage than 
merchants or a city proletariat, and one fact that we do know of his economic policy is the 
establishment of a kind of “Agricultural Bank’.** The temporary nature of the support 
received by Peisistratos from the Shore seems to support this contention. Actually he must 
have encouraged both agriculture and commerce; if the peasants had moved from subsis- 
tence to commodity farming, as Solon had hoped their crops had to be marketed, probably 
by middlemen; trade received indirect rather than direct support in this way, while other 
activities of the tyrant also stimulated it. 

To me it appears that Solon and Peisistratos followed the same general line of economic 
policy; Solon as a ‘sensible mercantilist’ allotting chief importance to overseas trade, and 
securing, only temporarily it may be, Salamis as an added protection against rivals and 
enemies near home, Peisistratos with a less conciliatory manner towards other interests at 
home getting a foothold at both ends of the Aegean crossing. 

If Solon’s economic policy, no less than his political reforms, were so complete a failure, 
it would be difficult to account for his subseq uentrenown. For the only effect of the political 
changes, according to the ungencrous view, was to stall off revolution for a couple of decades, 
and the only effect of the economic policy was to stimulate Peisistratos into reversing it as 
rapidly as possible.*® Let us credit Solon with enough common sense and foresight to see 
which way the economic wind was blowing, and to envisage at least some of the possibilities 
of expansion, rather than suppose him to have set himself to prevent the trade development 
which made Athens great. 

It may be argued that the Seisachtheia in itself was sufficient memorial to ensure Solon’s 
undying fame; one section of the Athenian population was justly grateful, and all sections 
rightly joined in honouring its author as one of the great promoters of the humane outlook 


of Athemian society. 


a7 Cf Grundy, Thuepdides and the History of fus Age 
69, who also puts forward the view that Solon and 
Peisistratos were working in the same direction 
economically speaking. N. G. L. Hammond, jAS 
Ix (1940) 80, points out that it would take a genera- 
tion for the olive plantations to come into full pro- 
duction: hence he regards the prohibition of food 
exports as a purely temporary measure, to be repealed 
once the export trade had grown sufficiently to 
balance the necessary imports of cereals. 

#8 Grundy, 75 n.1, speaks of the activities of 
Miltiades as a ‘corollary to the policy of Solon’. 


But it is yet easier to reverence a humanitarian who has benefited 


** Glotz, of. cit. 119. 

3° Mr French rightly emphasises the decline in 
soil fertility as a major factor in the difficult position 
of Attic agriculture at the time of Solon. All the 
more reason, if Solon were aware of this (and why 
should he not be?) to stimulate the development of 
the olive which did not require such good land, 
Cereals required the best land available in Attica; 
later, perhaps, market-gardening would develop 
close to the city; the olive plantations would tend to 
occupy less desirable land on the hillsides. 
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your pocket as well; the very high estimation in which the memory of Peisistratos was held, 
tyrant though he was, is an indication of credit to economic benefactors. Around a figure 
such as Solon we are well aware that legend will accumulate: but let us not deny that Solon’s 
fame was justified by his works in more directions than one. Solon the mercantilist was the 
predecessor and possibly the adviser of his friend Peisistratos in building up the economic 
power of Athens through realistic treatment of her agricultural economy and encouragement 
of ‘secondary industry’ and the export-import trade. 
K. H. Waters. 
Umiversity of Tasmania. 


NOTES 


In his Afitstorizal Commentary (11 959) Professor 
Gomme rejected long-suggested emendments to the 
text, which, as it stands, dates the Plataean alliance 
with Athens to 519 B.c. Difficulties in accepting this 
date were long ago pointed out by Grote (iv 2 94 n.), 
adducing the text of Herodotos v 78. It must be 
admitted that, if the dating is correct, the episode 
is quite out of keeping with all else that we know of 
Peisistratan foreign policy, for during the thirty-six 
years of the régime Athens is not credited with any 
other clash with a mainland power On the fall 
of the tyranny Athens is involved in war with 
Bocotia, Euboea, Aegina, and repeatedly with 
Sparta. 

A possible reason for the caution of the tyrants and 
the belligerence of the régime which followed their 


expulsion may perhaps be found in the nature of 


the defence force of which both governments dis- 
posed. Before the tyranny the Attic army had 
evidently consisted of the landed gentry leading the 
retainers from their estates; the squires (knights and 
hoplites) formed, with the Pentakosiomedimnai, 
only properly armed force in the state, and Petsis- 
tratos was very careful to disarm it at the beginning 
of his régime ;* there is no suggestion that the con- 
fiscated arms were ever distributed to other sections 
of the citizen population, nor of any organisation 
employed by the tyrants to mobilise any citizen 
militia; indeed the organisation of the latter was one 
of the most urgent duties later undertaken by 
Kleisthenes. 

Instead of a citizen militia the tyrants employed a 
professional force of foreign soldiers (the “bodyguard’ 
so called). In his swecessful bid for restoration 
Peisistratos used troops from Argos, Naxos, Thebes, 
and Eretria. Herodotos is quite explicit about the 
tyrants’ dependence on mercenaries;? when the 
Spartans invaded Attica to expel Hippias they were 
met not by Attic, but by Thessalian soldiers. The 
tyrants preferred mercenaries to militiamen because 
any force officered by the Attic squires might well 

turn its weapons on the ruler, whereas the hired 
troops stood outside the civic conflict. The tyrants’ 
bodyguards were not recruited from the citizens 
but were designed for use against them.* 


| Cf. Ath. Pol. 16.7 (of Peisistratos) dei mapeocetale 
elpirye wai Eripes tie jevziav. Against this may 
be set Thucydides* inscrutable comment, vi 54.5. 

* Ath, Pol. 15, of. Polyaenus 1.21. 

* Hat. i 64. 

* Hdt. v 63. 

* Arist. Pol. 1285a. 


The size, like the functions, of a professional force 
would be quite different to that of a militia. The 
former must be kept at a minimum size consistent 
with internal safety, not only for economic, but also 
for political reasons, so that it could also be personally 
overseen by the ruler without risking the delegation 
of authority: to compensate for its smallness, it must 
be well-armed, efficient, and above all mobile, so 
that it could be switched to trouble spots within the 
state or on the frontiers. 

If this argument is accepted, the cautious policies 
of the tyrants are understandable. To send the 
security troops on foreign adventures was out of the 
question: in their absence the régime would be 
endangered; in the event of their defeat it was lost. 
The revival of the citizen militia by Kleisthenes was a 
necesary prelude to any policy involving forcign 
alhances and adventures, For this reason I would 
venture to disagree with Gomme’s statement that 
‘there is mo good evidence against 519 8.c. and 
nothing particularly in favour of ... 500°. Apart 
from the arguments adduced by Grote, any serious 
consideration of the Athenian tyrants’ military 
organisation must throw additional doubts upon the 
date given by Thucydides. 

A. FrRencu. 

University of Adelaide. 


(pcate VIII. 2) 


The British Museum has long been in possession of 
a limestone stele from the Cypriot village of Salam- 
niou, some 12 miles north-east of Kouklia (Old 
Paphos), It has been published—save in one 
particular—very adequately (B.M. Catalogue of 
Sculpture no. 490). It is excellently illustrated by 
the photograph here reproduced (for which I am 
indebted to the kindness of Professor Ashmole): and 
I can usefully comment only upon the inscription 
which fills somewhat chaotically the pediment above 
the naked archer. The Catalogue is content to 
reproduce for this imscription a text of Deecke 
(SG.D! 41) over which we need waste no time what- 
socver: a8 Deecke himself very soon saw (Bez. Beitr. 
xi 917), he had read it backwards, not in the 
characteristic direction of the fifth and fourth 
century Paphian signary, but from right to left. 

Deecke's second interpretation was a challenge to 
the ingenuity of R. Meister and ©. Hoffmann, the 
former in 1889 (Die gr. Dialekte ii no. 144) venturing 
the following: 


"Aporraydpat | ta "OvacvFoixes xi ddpe df) faly)r | 
yap of Kaaiyryto: Feawrd Td pvdijofw) téde. 
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To this two years later (Die gr. Dialekie i no. 106) 
came his rival's reply: 


"Aporaydpat | 16 “Ovasvfoixe éxéotace db mdz | was 


of Kaciyryta ofi) ait td... . . Tode. 
But with that the matter has lain dormant for some 
70 Wears. 


This neglect, however, is not so odd as it might 
appear. It was only our very recent excavation of the 
Kouklia siege-mound (Ani, 7. xxxi (1951) 54 f.j— 
which has given me 192 syllabic texts, many of them 
admittedly the merest scraps—together with my 
revision and enlargement of the Rantidi corpus 
($8. Ak, Berlin xxvin (1911) 630 A. Emerita xxviii 
(195d) 101 ff.) that has established the signary of 
Late Archaic Paphos. Furthermore, to the three 
syllabic inscriptions, long known to us, of Nikokles, 
the last of the Paphian kings (SG.DJ 49; Hoffmann 
103, 104) there are now two additions, one published 
by myself in Anafolian Studies presented to W. H. 
Buckler (1938) 197 f. and the second to appear shortly 
in Opus. Atheniennia iii. These five, with the mani- 
festly contemporaneous texts of the ‘grotto’ of Apollo 
Hylates at New Paphos (SG.D/ 42, 49), give us the 
Paphian signary in its final phase at the very outset 
of the Hellenistic age. The inscriptions of this 
kingdom which fall in time between these two 
extremes can now not merely be read with more 
conhdence but can also be given an approximate 
date. 

For Hoffmann no. 106 accordingly I now offer 
the transcription which appears in Fic, 1. 


NOTES 


a synonym, corresponding to pryweior and panjparjior 
and recalling preior of the Lycian inscription. Nor 
has iéc—or for that matter vidg—been as yet 
attested in our dialect; but we may point to Fhwc 
of sixth-century Nemea (AF 1931 103), which differs 
solely in its retention of digamma, What particul 
significance, if any, is to be given to this use of iés 
is not, however, apparent; for elsewhere in the docu- 
ments of Classical Cyprus Im: is invariably employed 
for the children of princes, waiz for the children of 
their subjects. Of the names, Aristagoras and 
Onasivoikos are typically Cypriot; Opsates, while 
seemingly unrecorded, is doubtless to be grouped 
with Opsimes and Opsigonos ; but “/paniojo is dis- 
tinctly more difficult. It is, I take it, the equivalent 
af Eipyaiojo; but it is indeed remarkable to find 
the Mycenacan genitive in -ojo (which save for the 
early Thessalian is unknown to the non-literary 
dialects of Greece) surviving in the prose of late 
Classical Cyprus. It is still one more indication of 
the intimate relationship of the dialect of this island 
with the speech of the Peloponnese of the Late 
Bronze Age. 

But Hoffmann no. 1061s notable also for its signary, 
which we must consider in some detail. The signs 
with which I concern myself 1 tabulate in Fic. 2. 

Signs 2, 14, 24: we may note with astonishment 
the apparently unique phenomenon of a single sign 
doing double Sites for ri (2) and se (19, 24) are in 
fact indistinguishable. In the Archaic signary we 
find these two syllables sharply differentiated, with, 
however, towards the close of the period a transitional 





* YrFerRYX 


= 


Free XRUS v EY ast y 


rs 30 


a6 bo 


YY*XERXUYPKKLKAKAXTxYT YS 
a. Tl si. ta, ko. ra, i 
to. 0. ma. si. vO. i. ko, ¢, pe. sa. ta, se oO. pa. sa, 
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The inscription is thus cut down to its proper size, 
and its meaning becomes banal on any reckoning: a 
grandson set up this sfe/e in memory of his grand- 
father. Nevertheless it is not without importance, for 
there are certain things here which call for comment. 
pedua has recently occurred in the Cypriot dialect 
and for the first time (RDAC for 1937-1939, Nicosia, 
1950, of Karpasia), Here clearly in pwiijor we have 


se intruding. Thereafter se robs ri of its sign, and 
subsequently (on the scanty evidence available to us) 
is 30 F without fluctuation until the time of 
Nikokles. Then, however, the Archaic form, sur- 
prisingly, was reintroduced, to compete with but not 
to supersede its rival. Ri, thus forced to differentiate 
itself, assumed the variations I show, none of them, 
it would seem, of much stability. All this might 
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suggest an early fifth-century date for our inscription, 
but there are other considerations which militate 
against this. 

Signs 3, 11, 28: the Archaic form of «© and its 
subsequent developments are shown above. Here 
we have some highly erratic shapes, essentially [ 
with two strokes variously disposed beneath it. But 
the resultant forms are perilously like Paphian Je. 

Signs 7, 19, 26, 92, 40 are variants of Paphian and 
indeed non-Paphian i which are (I believe) without 
parallel. 

Signs 9, 20, 25, 29, 39: non-Archaic and seemingly 
late forms of Paphian o. We may note the astonishing 
diversity permitted in one and the same inscription, 

Sign 5 is characteristically Paphian for all 
periods: but various capricious variations occur even 
in the carly texts. , 

Signs 17, 22: we observe that s2 in the early 

Signs 30, 41: the syllable jo, added to the Cypriot 
syllabary by Meister in 1910 from the Bulwer Tablet 
of (it is said) the Western Karpas (5.8. Ak. Berlin 
1910, 1 149) has not hitherto been identified in the 
Paphian, Meister’s sign is in essentials a WW supported 
by a short horizontal; and Meister, I may say, has 
now been amply vindicated by fresh evidence from 
Kafizin and elsewhere. Now alike in the Kouklia 
sie¢ge-mound, at Rantidi and at Agia Moni in the 
most formal of all Nikokles’ inscriptions (D. G. 
Hogarth, Devia Cypria 92 no. 10) I find a sgn—an 
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% between upper and lower horizontals—to which 
I give this same value. Signs 30 and 41 therefore 
attest an importation into Paphian territory of a 
foreign form, with possibly Curium as the inter- 
mediary. For that city, which in Archaic times 
wrote In a manner not to be distinguished from the 
Paphian, diverged from it at the outset of the fifth- 
century in the direction of the normal non-Paphian 
scripts of the rest of Cyprus, until by the fourth it 
was merged into these. We now find in late fifth- 
eentury Curtum the jo of Meister with however a 
tilted stroke beneath it (unpublished). Of this go 
and 41 would appear to be a development, hitherto 
unecxampled. 

Sign 95: Archaic s, we may note, is invariably an 
inverted V. 

Sign 90: the second form of ma shown for the 
Archaic Paphian occurs then but once, but there- 
after in general holds the field. The X which now 
is found twice with certainty and twice questionably 
at Rantidi and in the Kouklia siege-mound (and yet 
once more in Archaic Curium) has hitherto defeated 
me. It is shown thrice by Deecke (for Salamis, 
Old Paphos and Curtum)—but in each case hesi- 
tantly—with the value me. XX now appears for the 
first time unambiguously as ma. 

The retention by i of its old form may indeed 
suggest to us the earlier fifth century: but collec- 
tively these palacographic considerations are defi- 
nitely im favour of a later date, and would seem 
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indeed to point to the fourth century, before, however, 
the age of Nikokles. But I must emphasise that we 
are concerned with the history of a very complicated 
syllabary over a period of some three, if mot four, 
hundred years, and further that few documents can 
be assigned with confidence to the fifth century. At 
the same time, we must guard against dismissing any 
seeming abnormalities in inscriptions from the 
Paphian hinterland as rustic. Salamniou stood on a 
route which ran north from Old Paphos along the 
ndge to the west of the Dhiarizos river via the 
Classical site of Amargetti (fAS ix (1888) 268 ff.) 
up to the Paphos Forest and the ancient copper 
workings at Pefkos ts Peravasas. It is today the 
centre of a high and healthy country, rich in vines 
and almonds. In antiquity doubtless it had further 
asicts of a more industrial nature, which bound it 
closely to the capital city of which it was, not indeed 
a deme (for i ato! 18 notable i in having possessed no 
deme-system) but a prosperous outlier. 


T. B. Mrrrorp. 
St. Andreas. 


At the end of book X of the Philippita Theopompos 
gave a digression on the Athenian demagogues. In 
book XXV he gave a digression on Athenian lies.! 
This, which may have been a shorter digression, 
speciied two lies and questioned the accepted 
account of the battle of Marathon; perhaps Theo- 
pompos discussed these problems alone in full and 
contented himself with a general reference to other 
lies. One lie was the oath allegedly taken by the 
Greeks before the battle of Plataca; today many 
people believe, with Theopompos, that this oath was 
not authentic. The other lie was the peace of 
Callias. Today some people belicve, against Theo- 
pompos, that the peace was authentic. It is not 
always easy to discover their reasons. Some of them 
claim to produce nebulous allusions to the peace 
from the text of Thucydides? This search in 
Thucydides for references to the peace is not likely 
to carry conviction; it simply draws attention to the 
silence of Thucydides about the peace in his account 
of the Pentecontactia. In fact the positive evidence 
for the peace is flimsy, but there is one good reason 
for believing in the peace; that is the fact that no 
major fighting is recorded between Persia and the 
Delian League after 450. Whether this outweighs 
the reasons against authenticity is a question for 


| "Recently Mr D. Stockton? has offered a full dis- 


' F. Gr. Hist. 11 B 115 F 153-5. 
* Thus A. W. Gomme (JHS | (1930) 105-6; 
Commentary on Tiucydides 1 352) on Thuc. viii 56.4 
(but what hindered the king from sailing round Asia 
Mi might be Greek ships, not a treaty), and A. 
Andrewes (in a forthcoming article) on Thuc. 
viii 4 ® Historia viii (1959) 61-79. 
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cussion of the peace of Callias. Athens in the tourth 
century displayed an inscription which was regarded 
as the record of the peace." People who doubt the 
authenticity of the peace must explain this inscription 
either as recording the peace of Epilykos or as a 
forgery. Stockton chooses the latter course, since 
he regards the peace of Epilykos as inauthentic. 
The purpose of this note is twofold: to answer a 
possible objection to Stockton’s thesis and to suggest 
something about the literary history of the peace of 
Callias. For the peace of Callias is, to my mind, 
primarily a problem of literary history; I do not wish 
to commit myself here on the question of the authen- 
ticity of the peace of Epilykos. 

Stockton anticipates the objection that it is 
difficult to imagine the forging of an inscription. 
To the considerations which he brings against this 
objection it should be added that an inscription sct 
up in Athens im the fourth century gives a non- 
authentic ‘document’ of the fifth century. It is the 
oath allegedly taken before the battle of Plataca.* 
Its sumilarity to the possible forgery of an inscription 
giving the peace of Callias is not perfect, since it does 
not purport to be the original document. Yet per- 
haps the concept of an ‘original document" is inappro- 
priate. In the fourth century the primary text of 
public documents in Athens was kept on papyrus in 
the archives and the inscription on stone was merely 
a copy of this, Admittedly before 403-402 the 
inscription may have been the sole public text pre- 
served of each document;* but in fourth-century 
custom a man who ‘forged’ an inscription of the 
peace of Callias was restoring a mere copy of a 
document which he believed genuine. Morcover, 
im (Greck practice a treaty was not ratified by a 
document with signatures appended; the essential 
instrument was the swearing of oaths by the con- 
tracting parties. ‘The document was significant, not 
for any intrinsic binding force, but as a record. The 
value of an inscription as a record depended on the 
fact that those who inscribed it called on the gods as 
their witnesses. And the priest who inscribed the 
Plataea-oath, or had it inscribed, invoked the gods 


Si Via. ee Sour cibniny en deesat bs toes 
ees Plataea-oath cannot be determined. 

oa was given as genuine by Lykourgos’ and 
by Ephoros.* Isokrates does not mention it in the 
Plataikes; the oaths and agreements to which he 
appeals there are the king’s peace. So the story of 
the Plataea-oath was probably invented after 
$73/2. So it was younger than the ‘first version’ 
ea ee that is, than the version 





* Theop. F 154; Krateros in Plut. Cim, 13.5. 
* M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions 204. 

* A. R. W. Harrison, FHS lexv (1955) 27-9. 
* Leokr, Bo-t. 

® Diod. xi 29.2—3. 
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beyond which the king should not send naval and 
land-forces respectively. But the Plataea-oath is 
more or less contemporary with the ‘second version’ 
of the peace of Callias, that is, with the version which 
gave Cyaneac, the Chelidonian rocks and ‘the 
Sardis-line’ as the limits.” The oath, like the 
‘second version’ of the peace, was accepted by 
Ephoros and Lykourgos; Theopompos attacked both 


® For the distinction see Historia tii (1955) 325-33. 
The explanation offered there of the peculiarities of 
the later two tribute-lists of the second assessment- 
period is, as far as I know, the only hypothesis which 
explains all the peculiarities, including the simi- 
larity of arrangement in the lowest list on the obverse 
of the first stele and in the first half of the list on the 
right lateral face. The objection raised by A. G. 
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Athenian theses together. So the conjecture is 
permissible that the Plataea-oath was invented by 
the same man who put forward the ‘second version’ 
of the peace of Callias. And the Athenians gave 
Kleidemos a material reward for his account of their 
city.!* 
RAPHAEL SEALEY. 
Queen Mary College, London, 


Woodhead (SEG xiv (1957) 5) does not take sufficient 
account of the position occupied by the ‘south- 
eastern group’ in List 5. Accordingly, the space at 
the top of the reverse of the first stele is an adequate 
reason for regarding 447/6 as the year for which 
no tribute was recorded. This in turn tells against 
the peace of Callias, 
10 Tertull. de an. 52. 
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Kazor (W.) Jacob Burckhardt: eine Bio- 
graphie, Band iii. Die Zeit der klassischen 
Werke. Basle: B. Schwabe. 1056. Pp. xxiv +- 
769. 92 plates. Sw. fr. 96. 

(The reviewer is not responsible for delay in the 
appearance of this review.—Ed.) 

Reading this third volume of Professor Kaegi's 
magnificent biography of the great Swiss historian, 
this reviewer, more strongly than ever (cf. on vols, i 
and ui JAS Ixix 192 and Ixxiii 146), felt his in- 
capacity to fulfil, within a narrow space, his duties 
as a reporter and a critic, in such a manner as the 
reader is entitled to expect of him. He must, once 
again, restrict himself to some general remarks. 
There exist some biographies of great men which are 
about equal in size, but very few which are equal in 
understanding, in scholarly acumen and psycho- 
logical interpretation, in historical insight, in loving 
admiration of his subject and yet always keeping the 
necessary distance. This volume makes it particu- 
larly clear how worthy the biographer is of his task. 
There emerges, mel mezzo del camming (from the 
twenty-cighth to the forty-fourth year) of his life, 
the author of the three great books published during 
his lifetime: first, the masterly historian of Die Zeit 
Constantines des Grossen, who, against the prevailing 
views, stressed that without Diocletian there would 
have been no Constantine, and who saw in the latter 
the great statesman who created a new cra called 
after him; secondly, the learned and often provoca- 
tive art historian of the Cicerone, whose leading idea 
was the importance of the after-life of antiquity in 
the Middle Ages; it is significant that many years 
later Aby Warburg dedicated his dissertation to 
Burckhardt; finally, with the Cultur der Renaissance in 
italien, the creator of a new epochal concept of history 
and the first great Awlturhistoriter: this famous book 
was the first highly successful attempt at seeing a 
historical epoch as a whole, not chronologically, but 
described by Professor Kaegi not so much as estab- 
lished works, but as the outcome of many struggles, 
both material and spiritual, and in particular of that 
tension in Burckhardt’s mind between the youthful 
love for the great centuries of the Middle Ages and his 
growing realisation of the meaning of the classical 
rightly feels the urgent need of a biography of 
Burckhardt because, in contrast, ¢.g., to Ranke, his 
published work consists of a few erratic blocks which 
only the biographer can put into their true context. 


in Burckhardt's note-books, lecture notes, letters, 
drafts, poems (both in high German and in dialect), 
and last but not least the beautiful pencil sketches of 


Italian architecture and scenery. He has not only 
unearthed a large amount of invaluable material, but 
also made the most judicious and subtle use of it. 
The result is the portrait of a personality equally 
complex and human. 

In the first four chapters, before the biographer 
reaches the Constantine, there described, among 
innumerable details, the full impact of Italy on 
Burckhardt as well as the work he did in re-editing 
and largely re-writing the Handbwh der Kunst- 
geschichte of his teacher and friend Kugler: this may 
be called the last work of an apprentice and the first 
of a master. Furthermore, we learn of the early 
concepts of a History of Civilisation, originally 
intended as a series of small readable books by 
several authors, leading from the Periclean age 
through the late Roman empire and various periods 
of the mediaeval world to the age of Rafael, This 
plan never materialised, nor did in fact Burckhardt's 
wish to write a book on civilisation and art of the 
Renatsance. Through all these years we can feel 
how the attraction of the Classical ideal—Classical 
in its widest sense—gained ground, though never 
complete and exclusive supremacy, over the Roman- 
tic, the Gothic, the Christian world. Lectures were 
given (among countless others), pointing to the later 
lectures of the Grirchische Kulturgeschichte. The 
Cicerone had Greek sculpture almost in its centre, 
only; he nevertheless brilliantly conceived the world 
of the Greek gods in their ideal human images as a 
mirror of Greek life. The ultimate result of that 
era, however, is the idea, much disputed since and 
yet essentially true, that—after Burckhardt’s words 
in a letter to king Max of Bavaria—the Renaissance 
was “the mother and homeland of modern man’. 

We are looking forward to the fourth and last 
volume of this work of patient and imaginative 
scholarship, It will be probably less interesting than 
the present one in biographical detail; but the quiet 
years of the recluse of Basle include the exciting 
intermezzo of his friendship with Nietzsche and also 
the delivery of those lectures which after his death 
became the Griechische Kulturgeschichte and the 
bee rineeragos Betrachiungen, the Reflections on 

istory. 
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ck (T. B, L.) From Mycenae to Homer. 
Methuen, 1958. Pp. xvi + 312, with 38 plates: 


Jar anda folding map. gor. 
He has been helped by the wonderful material hidden ~ p. gos 


No book could give a better impression of an 
expanding universe. Royalties will be given to the 
Michael Ventris Memorial Fund, and Professor 
Webster's first concern is with the revolution caused 
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by the decipherment of Linear B, but there is much 
in the other Bronze Age records and archaeological 
material which is also newly found or recently pub- 
lished. The description of Mycenacan society, 
religion, art and literature draws mainly on material 
unknown when H. L. Lorimer’s Homer and the Monu- 
ments and M. P, Nilsson’s Minoan-Mycenacan Religion® 
were published in 1950, and shows the replacement 
of prehistoric by historical methods. It also shows, 
unfortunately, the defects of the evidence for litera- 
ture; analogy, survival, deduction, take the place of 
sources, and a whole class of Warrior Poets has to be 
created out of the chance survival of a helmet and 
lyre in the same (multiple) tomb (p. 190). It does 
not, perhaps, show how much conflict of opinion 
remains. To make an intelligible picture, W. gives 
only the interpretation which he accepts. The 
student who looks up the references will find for 
example that Professor Palmer does not think the Ta 
serics has anything to do with a gift, and that Dr 
Finley does not think the Homeric gift system purely 
Mycenacan, and he may wonder if ‘guest-cloths’ 
alone are enough (pp. 12, 22).) In the treatment of 
the period of illiteracy (at least for us c. 1200-790), 
there might be more discrimination between 
(1) archaeological evidence, (2) early authorities on 
(@) recent and (4) early history, and (3) late authori- 
ties. Late writers knew suspiciously much about the 
Ionian Migration compared with what Thucydides 
knew about the colonisation of Sicily. Yet the 
interlocking evidence vividly recreates the proud 
society in which Greck poctry began and the dis- 
ruption through which it had to survive. 

“Our texts of the Iliad and Odyssey can be accepted 
as substantially faithful reproductions of the poems 
as they were composed’ (p. 4). This includes K, 
A, ¢, @. The fliad was written not long if at all 
before 750, and the Odyssey not long if at all after 
720, possibly by the same poet. Here the method 
is necessarily more familiar; analysis of the poems 
and comparisons with art. Some of the conclusions, 
however, are far from familiar, and so important 
that they need fuller discussion, ‘The argument is: 
In Greek, Hittite, Egyptian and other mythologies, 
there are common elements, which are fully and 
in the Bronze Age, and they reached Ionia through 
Attica. Therefore stories common to Homer, the 





* The evidence is sometimes more controversial 
than it appears. To take p. 137 as an example, the 
destruction outside Mycenae seems earlier than at 
Pylos. A glorious Mycenaean Sparta has still to be 
found (perhaps near Vapheio?). The wealth of 
Thebes in our text of the flied refers to Egyptian 
Thebes; cf. p. 122,n. 4. The account of Tragana goes 
further than Desborough's cautious description of 
Myc. III C burials and 7 P.G. sherds, ‘This Asine 
is in Argolis. The Mycenaean origin and con- 
unuity of a cult of kings is dubious, ¢f. G. E. Mylonas, 
Ancient Mycenae 77, 121, 171. 


1g/ 
Cypria and Hesiod independently from the 
pre-mugration corpus, Hesiod preserving the Attic 
version. “The idea of representing scenes of everyday 
life is a modern idea* (p. 60). Therefore Attic Geo- 
metric vases, though they antedate knowledge of 
Homer, illustrate the Attic version of the same 
stories; the mark is the absurd Dipylon shield, which 
is a misrepresentation of the 8-shield taken from 
Mycenaean artefacts which survived to the eighth 
century. Hence come the resemblances between 
Homer and Geometric vases, which again are fully 
and convincingly described. The conclusion de- 
pends, not on the two sets of resemblances, but on 
the intervening propositions. (1) Early borrowing. 
Three stages are possible: beliefs carried in early 
migrations, shown by the diffusion of, e.¢., bull-men 
before active trade began; Myc. ID, for which the 
evidence is perhaps weakest; transmission through 
Al Mina and the Phoenicians in the eighth century. 
W. has some excellent comments (p. 31) distin- 
guishing borrowing of art motifs from borrowing of 
stories; but it is unlikely that ao Eastern and Egyp- 
tian stories were carried with the alphabet, papyrus, 
scarabs, ivory, and monsters. (2) Jmpossibility of 
contemporary scenes at the date. This is disproved by 
their frequency in the art of Asia and Egypt, and 
by the Shield of Achilles itself. (3) ‘Jomian’ and 
“Attic’ versions. In Greek literature generally, there 
scem to be as many versions as pocts. (4) Absurdity 
of the Dipylon shield. The model is very like the 
earlier Hittite shield, which was certainly ‘real’. [ts 
construction is clear and reasonable, not two complete 
circles, as on the Delos ivory. It is more likely that 
three shapes were in use simultaneously than that 
artists “archaised’ from a votive or chance find; 
unbroken continuity of an eighth-century type in 
seventh and sixth centuries is much easier. There is 
one particular difficulty. W. accepts games at some 
eighth-century funerals, though he might have 
argued that Hesiod’s participation was a false pro- 
jection of heroic practice. Of the Ay. Triada sarco- 
phagus, he says that the dead man on it must be the 
dead man im it (p. 35). But Dipylon shiclds are 
carried at funerals on vases, Therefore they are 
heroic, and funerals in Homer (except for cremation) 
and on vases came through the pre-migration corpus 
from Mycenac. The ground is laid by a suggestion 
that duels on Pylian frescoes may be sport, with a 
footnote, ‘Mylonas argues that funeral games were 
already a Mycenaean institution, A7A 52 (1948) 77° 
(p. 55). Later “the probability that | proces- 
sion and funeral games were Mycenaean’ (p. 164) 
becomes “We have noted that grand funerals and 
funeral games were Mycenaean’ (p, 172). But 
Professor Mylonas based his case on the stelai, on 
which he saw chariot races, and W. has already 
accepted the opposite view that they are war-chariots 
(P. 92, of. 224; rightly, since the ‘marker’ has since 
been found on a stele without a chariot). It is 
simpler, though duller, to that painters and 
poets drew on what they saw around them, and that 
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they are alike (except that the vases and the Odyssey 
have more archers, and the vases, being on inhuma- 
tion graves, have no pyres) because life in Athens and 
Tonia was alike. 

This is a general study, bringing together views 
already expressed in articles, but the documentation 
is copious and immensely valuable. W., who is 
attracted by Myres’ analogy of form in Homer and 
in Geometric art, also has his bold imagination and 
synoptic view. There are many valuable sugges- 
tions; I can mention only the treatment of the Teos 
inscription (p. 151) and of the part played by 
Poseidon and Apollo (p. 269), and the comparison 
of vocabulary in liad and Odpssey (p. 276). If I 
have written mostly about conclusions which I 
cannot accept, it is because one of the merits of such 
a book is to provoke discussion. 

D. H. F. Gray. 


Pact (D, L.) History and the Homeric Iliad. 
(Sather Classical Lectures, 31.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press 
(London: Cambridge U.P.). 1959. Pp. ix -+ 
959. 4 maps and plans. 1 plate. /3. 

This book ts brilliantly written, and the prevailing 
impression is that it was a pleasure to read, It 
consists of six lectures on different aspects of second 
millennium history, which have in different ways 
affected the Iliad, and of an appendix on the multiple 
authorship of the /had, which does not differ in style 
because it was originally planned as two lectures. 
The notes are admirably full and well documented: 
they are conveniently placed after each chapter so 
that the reader can easily turn to them for the details 
of the argument. 

The first lecture reviews the references to Achacans 
in Hittite documents. Ahhiyawa is identified with 
of individuals are rejected. There is nothing to 
quarrel with here, only a doubt whether the King of 
Rhodes was big enough to be treated as ‘nearly— 
perhaps quite—an equal’ by the Hittite king, It is 
also strange in view of the trouble in the land of 
Luqga that there is no mention of Bellerophon, 

The second lecture is a clear and most interesting 
reconstruction of the history of Troy from its archaco- 
logy. Full weight is given to the appearance both 
of Gray Minyan ware and of the horse in Troy VI. 
This carries with it the implication that the founders 
of Hellas. Quantities of Mycenaean objects were 
found in ‘Troy WI, and Professor Page makes the 
textiles and horses, Troy VI collapsed in an earth- 
quake but Troy VILA was sacked. 

In the third lecture Professor Page uses the docu- 
ments of Arnuwandas IV and Tuthalijas IV to 
Tuthalijas TV faced a major rebellion in Western 
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be identified with the Greek Asia, and the Achaeans 
seem to have been on the side of the Hittites against 
the rebels, who may have included the Trojans. ‘It 
appears at present likely that the Achaeans attacked 
Troy soon after the defeat of Assuwa by Tuthalijas.’ 
But here the Achaeans are not only the Mycenacans 
of Rhodes and Miletus but the complete host under 
the leadership of Agamemmon. 

Their order of battle, and that of their Trojan 
enemies as far as it was known to them, Professor 
Page finds in the Catalogues of the second book of the 
flied. He argues (largely because of the prominence 
given to the Bocotians) that they were preserved 
independently of the poetical tradition which culmi- 
nated in the /liad, and were incorporated in the /iiad 
at a very late stage; that the persons and places were 
not much altered but that the numbers of ships may 
be wholly Ionian additions. This is, except for 
certain details, a reasonable view. The Catalogue 
has undergone certain minor and obvious adapta- 
tions to make it into the muster list of the tenth year 
of the war, but this does not preclude its having 
been in the /ited tradition long before as the Order of 
Battle of the beginning of the war. The Jfed tradi- 
tion was concerned with the whole of the war and 
not merely the selection of events made by a poct 
primarily interested in Achilles and Agamemnon, and 
on that scale Boeotia may have been more important. 
For Professor Page ‘Homer’ lived ‘in the ninth 
century or the first quarter of the eighth: and then 
there was no question of writing poetry or even of 
recording in writing a poem orally composed". ‘If 
he made any appreciable use of writing, he must have 
lived in the latter part of that (the eighth) century, 
and it is inconceivable that the Greeks should have 
lost all memory of its author’: this argument seems 
to me worthless; we know nothing of Hesiod or 
Homer was precluded by the manner of epic from 
telling us anything, The limits on which Allbright 
and Dunbabin agree for the introduction of the 
alphabet are 850 to 750 and the known spread of 
eighth-century inscriptions on pottery (Attica, Ischia, 
Ithaca, Corinth, Perachora) suggests an earlier rather 
than a later time within these limits, Nor can it 
‘be stated without the least fear of contradiction that 
Linear B went out of use among all peoples soon after 
the Dorian occupation’. What we know is (i) that 
Linear B was used for writing on materials other than 
clay tablets (otherwise it would not have preserved 
ts awkward forms from the fifteenth to the thirteenth 
centuries B.C.) and these other materials have not 
survived, (ii) that a syllabic script did survive in 
Cyprus, (iii) that no evidence except analogy has yet 
been produced for the Greek oral tradition, (iv) that 
formulaic ique originated in the court style and 
was helpful for recording poems in difficult syllabic 
mek gah is highly probable that the Greek tradition 
was between the Ionian migration and the 
adoption of the alphabet, but a versified order of 
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battle could have been preserved for some time on 
papyrus or skin. However, the main contentions of 
this chapter are extremely acceptable to those who 
believe that there is a considerable Mycenacan ele- 
ment in Homer, 

In the fifth chapter the Linear B documents from 
Pylos and Knossos are related to Homer. Professor 
Page is extremely cautious here, and it i gratifying 
to see how much firm ground he finds (he is less kind 
to Professor Palmer's ‘Dukes’ and ‘Barons’ than they 
deserve; the ‘Duke’, complete with femenos, can be 
recognised im Bellerophon, Meleager, Hektor, etc., 
and to make the ‘baron’ into a religious dignitar 
does not stop him being a ‘baron"); but he allows the 
tanax and the dasilews, words for furniture and 
weapons (it is a pity that he includes Chadwick's 
most improbable ‘arm-guards"), anc some significant 
place-names and proper names; ‘the names survived 
only because the stories survived’, He has two 
arguments to account for the differences, and, of 
course, both are true. One argument is that much 
was forgotten during the long transition period: the 
other is that the Mycenaean poets and the clerks 
looked at quite different aspects of life. This second 
argument could have been very much strengthened 
by a glance at second millennium poetry from other 
sites; in Ugarit, for instance, the poetry shows no 
awareness of the bureaucracy revealed by the non- 
poctic tablets, Professor Page has given us so much 
of the historical documents of the Near East that one 
could wish that he had also written about their 
bureaucratic and poetic documents since contiguous 
civilisations are likely to have influenced one another. 

Armed with the tablets and the Catalogue Pro- 
fessor Page moves to a discussion of Mycenaean relics 
In the fliad, which he bases on linguistic survivals, 
memories of objects which had vanished, and 
memories of events long ago: ‘facts about the Trojans 
which could not have been known to anybody after 
the fall of Troy VILA and facts about the Achaeans 
which are intelligible only against the background 
of the Trojan War’, He naturally studies very care- 
fully the traditional formulae of the and is 
particularly indebted to Miss D. H. F, Gray's article 
on formulae for the sea and weapons; it is in fact 
possible to distinguish old formulae, modernised 
formulae, and modern formulae. Thus many 
phrases can be recognised as Mycenaean, Ajax and 
his shield, the two Ajaxes, the spear of Achilles (he 
misses a point here: all pedigree objects should be 
tested for Mycenaean origin), Priam of the ashen 
spear, swilt-footed Achilles (but surely in fighting not 
in running ?), bronze-shirted Achaeans, Hector with 
glittering helmet, horse-taming Trojans. If these 
are all Mycenaean, they are nearly contemporary 
with the Trojan war; ‘the subject of the /fad, the 
sicge of Troy by the Achaeans, is not fictitious but 
in the Trojan war’. To this he appends a note 
which says, in effect, not Ajax because his tower 
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shield places him in the fifteenth century s.c, But he 
does not draw the consequences from this early dating 
of Ajax established by Miss Lorimer: Hector kills 
Periphetes who trips over his great shield and 
Hector himself has a great shield as he runs back to 
Troy. Hector therefore as well as Ajax was in 
poetry in the fifteenth century. I see no escape from 
the conclusion that the pocts who sang the siege of 
Troy VIIA included precious elements of older 
battle poetry and the names of those who had fought 
long ago (this earlier poctry is the most obvious 
source of the ‘Homeric’ names found on the Linear B 
tablets). Thus, while Professor Page's conclusion is 
true in general, even a contemporary poem about the 
Trojan war admitted much earlier matter and was 
probably open to Eastern influences as well. It 
included a great deal besides history, 

The appendix is designed ‘to illustrate two later 
Stages in the making of the Jliad, with one example 
from the golden age of the Ionian epic and one from 
the period of Athenian predominance’, The first 
is the Embassy to Achilles, and in discussing it Pro- 
fessor Page identifies four different poets—the poet 
of the reconciliation (in book xix), the Phoenix-poet, 
the original embassy-poet, and the poet or poets of 
the Jiiad into which all these matters were introduced. 
But why into the Jilted and not into the tradition 
behind the Jliad? I mean by the Iliad the poem 
which starts with Achilles’ wrath against Agamemnon 
and ends with Achilles’ abandoning his wrath against 
Hector. The Phoenix poet (whom I call Homer) 
stamped this poem with his new moral view most 
clearly in the prologue, in the Phoenix speech, and 
in Apollo's description of Achilles before the final 
reconciliation; the reconciliation with Agamemnon 
& the necessary (but for Achilles now worthless) end 
of the wrath against Agamemnon. The second 
illustration is the Achaean wall in the seventh book, 
which according to Professor Page was not in the 
{liad known to Thucydides. He does not notice the 
curious architectural simularity between Nestor’s wall 
and the walls of Troy VI. I have discussed this 
problem elsewhere and would only say here that it 
seems to me far simpler to suppose that Thucydides 
is not referring to the Jliad but to the first year of the 
war and his epic sources for that. 

Disagreement on details necessarily bulks large in 
areview, It must not obscure a very large measure 
of agreement and a very real gratitude both for the 
presentation of the argument in the text and for the 
clear marshalling of the evidence in the notes. 


T. B. L. Weester. 





Myres (J. L.) Homer and His Critics. Ed. D. 
Gray. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958. Pp. xii +- 302. 8 plates. £1 12s. od. 

The greatness of Myres lay in his power of relating 
the study of Ancient History to European and Near 

Eastern Archaeology, to Ethnology, and to Ancient 

Geography. He was not a regular excavator, and in 


Ancient History he had little (some would say too 
little) time for deep problems of textual and literary 
criticsm—he once told Miss Gray that he regretted 
that he had never had time to become a philologist. 
The merits and weaknesses of his scholarship are 
obvious in his Sather lectures "Who were the Greeks?" 
where his imagination led to illuminating historical 
reconstructions, but also to an excess of speculation. 
It is a book that a more cautious, or a less gifted, man 
could never have written. 

In Homer and his Critics, a collection of essays edited 
with piety and restraint, Myres is not seen at his best. 
The range is there, it i true: Aristarchus and Aristo- 
phanes, Wood and Wilamowitz, Virgil and Villoison, 
even Diderot and Darwin are all made to play their 
part upon his wide stage. There is a long chapter 
on Gladstone's view of Homer, and another on Wolf. 
It 1s pleasant to read his fresh and vivid prose, but 
where does it all lead? Why spend so long expound- 
ing the ideas of Wilamowitz, when no clear statement 
by Myres himself of his own view of Homer and the 
Homeric question is to be given? The author 
faithfully reports the ideas of a host of critics and 
commentators, but to find out what he himself 
thought, cither before his death in 1954, or in rggr, 
is not easy. In a discursive book such as this, an 
index should be as analytical as possible; the fifteen 
page references grouped under “Homer (personal 
poet)” followed by ef passim do not give enough help. 
Myres never thought out clearly the historical 
problem presented by Homer: how did an Ionian 
poct know so much about Mycenaean conditions? 
Though Parry's proof that Homer's style is typical of 
oral poetry was published in 1928, Myres seems to 
have taken no notice of it in his lectures of 1931: his 
work was obsolescent even then, and consequently his 
part of the present book gives a misleading view of 
the Homeric question as it stood over a quarter of a 
century ago. Myres tried to date his Homer as early 
as possible and the survival of Mycenaean culture 
as late as possible, so that the two could overlap; 
but he never explained how historical tradition came 
down from the dark age, and never paid enough 
attention to the fact that there is no evidence for the 
use of the Phoenician script in the Acgean carlier 
than the eighth century s.c. | | 

Miss Gray contributes an essay on the progress of 
Homeric archacology in the active lifetime of Myres; 
there is a chapter on work on Homer during the last 
decade, She too has preferred to state problems and 
list other people's solutions rather than to offer 
any of her own; there is little attempt to sift the 
material, archacological, historical and linguistic, 
that she has gathered. ‘The style is allusive, and in 
places obscure. If her survey of recent work is 
intended for the specialist, then there are many 
matters on which Miss Gray could usefully have 
stated her own views at length: Mycenaean social 
structure in relation to Homeric: the suggestion that 
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Homer dictated; the connection between the Odyssey 
and the epic cycle, to name a few. If she wrote for 
the general reader also, to whom Myres evidently 
addressed himself, what is he to make of “Mye. Arc.- 
Cyt. fon. Lesbian didoxn, Dor. N. W. Gk. Boeot. ©. 
Thess, didots” (p. 281)—an eyesore not even rele- 
gated to a footnote? Miss Gray follows most 
Mycenacan enthusiasts in implying that the Linear B 
tablets from Knossos are all of the same date and all 
written in Greek: a critical reader of Documents and 
other writings on this subject would perhaps say 
more cautiously that some of the Knossos tablets can 
be read as Greek, and most of the Pylos tablets also. 
The few illustrations, amongst them a fine photo- 
graph of Myres, are well chosen. 

The lack of originality in this book is redeemed by 
occasional asides of Myres himself: of Ajax as a local 
hero of Rhoetetum because his tomb was shown 
there, “Evidently no hero who hoped for immortality 
could afford to be killed overseas’; of Dérpfeld at 
Leukas who *... to the amazement no less of his 
Greek skipper than of his learned passengers, lec- 
tured on the topography of the Odyssey as if he had 
been Eumaios himself’. But there was no need even 
in the bitter peace after 1918 to call German scholars 
Teutons, 

This is a disappointing book. The shelves of our 
hbraries are heavy with books on Homer, many of 
them outdated; there is hardly room for one that 
tells us nothing new. This is a time for decp thinking 
about all aspects of the Homeric question. Biblio- 
graphical surveys are no substitute for original 
thought. But Miss Gray has done her work carefully, 
out of veneration for a great man, and others too 
may read with respect his account of the work of 
Homer's critics, 

G. L. Huxuey. 


Warman (C. H.) Homer and the Homeric 
Tradition. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (London: Oxford U.P.j). 1958. 
Pp. xv + 365. f2. 

‘In retrospect’, Profesor Whitman remarks, ‘it is 
not always easy to do justice to the efforts of those 
Homerists [of the last century], by reason of both the 
quantity and the waywardness of their opinions. 
The unitarian, like every fundamentalist, tended to 
reject reason, and the analyst erred in overuse of it.’ 
Now, however, there is promise, he believes, of 
greater understanding and co-operation between the 
two opposing schools: the two main aspects of the 
poems, ‘their triumphant art and their mysterious 
origin’ are not truly separable: ‘literary criticism 
must make its peace with history’, He sees hope for 
such a settlement in the new spirit of humility and 
careful research which has superseded the polemical 
acerbity of previous generations, He himself is 2 
convinced unttarian, and he hopes to convince others. 
Whether he will succeed, may be doubted, But his 
fresh-minded and stimulating book is likely to be 
widely welcomed both for its own originality and 
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because itis the first full-length study of the Homeric 
poems by an American scholar who has fully accepted 
the principles laid down by Milman Parry. 

The first chapter emphasises the significance of 
Parry's work. His demonstration that writing was 
not necessary for the composition of long epic poems 
‘outmoded with one lightning stroke a whole century 
of scholarship’. A new conception of unity and 
originality has emerged. It is now possible on 
Parry's principles, Whitman holds, to demonstrate 
the unity of the Jiiad in its three main features: its 
architectonic design, its characterisation, and its 
transformation of the ‘serviceable’ materials of its 
predecessors into symbolical poctry. In fact, 
‘aesthetic analysis reveals in the Jiiad not merely 
unity of conception, but a unity everywhere articu- 
lated in the most minute details with perfected formal 
mastery of a crystallised traditional medium’, 

The next three chapters survey the historical back- 
ground of Greek epic from Mycenae to Peisistratean 
Athens. The Homeric epics give us ‘the picture of 
Mycenaean reality which the Mycenaeans themselves 
wished to have transmitted to posterity’, In post- 
Mycenacan times Athens, a haven for refugees, 
created the conditions suitable for Homer's genius. 
But Homer himself may have belonged to Ionia, the 
New World of the Athenians. ‘Ionic is a branch of 
Atuc ... and the dialect of Homer took shape in an 
Atuec atmosphere, dialectally as well as otherwise, and 
not in an Tonic one.’ Allegations of late Athenian 
interpolation are unjustified: the wrongly suspected 
passages reflect a situation about 1200 8.c., when 
Athens under King Menestheus dominated the whole 
Saronic Gulf with Ajax of Salamis as chief champion 
of the Athenian contingent, Homer probably 
dictated his oral compositions to a scribe (in the 
eighth century) for the sake of permanence and 
perhaps to enable other poets to recite his poems at 
festivals—hence the Homeridac. 

The fifth chapter develops the theory—far from 
new, 25 Whitman of course indicates—that the Jiiad 
is constructed according to the principles of Geo- 
metric art, The present reviewer must leave it to 
the experts in the history of art to appraise Whitman's 
dates and analyses of ceramic design. They show 
considerable discrepancies with Webster's views in 
From Mycenae to Homer (1958). Whitman particu- 
larly emphasises ‘ring-composition’, and endeavours 
with an elaborately set out table to demonstrate 
that the whole Jliad from A to 2 is contrived in 
strict ‘concentric’ patterns of counterbalanci 
actions, figures, and motifs, If his rigorous schemati- 
sation is valid, then beyond doubt the Jiiad, as Schade- 
waldt similarly argued, is an artistic unity. But 
everything depends here on the selection of the 
elements and the emphasis given to those sclected. 
The reviewer found that his own list of salient inci- 
dents diverged too far from Whitman’s to warrant 
general acceptance of his schematisation. Though 
a considerable amount of symmetry docs seem to be 
indisputable, it is not enough to prove Geometric 
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influence or unity of total design beyond dispute. A 
comparison between the Odyssey and proto-Attic art 
is less stringently presed. On the whole Whitman 
is inclined to think that the analogies indicate a date 
round 7oos.c. Whether both poems are by the 
same poet is, he thinks, a question which ‘must 
probably remain unanswered’; but, he adds, ‘there 
has yet to be produced a single cogent argument to 
the effect that they must belong to different hands, 
or different eras’. Few analysts are likely to accept 
so sweeping an assertion without more reason than 
offered here. 

In the remaining chapters Whitman discusses Very 
subtly and. instructively the other two criteria of 
unity, symbolism (here he makes effective use of 
Susanne Langer’s Philosophy in a New Aey) and 
characterisation, Homer, he believes, transformed 
the formulae of earlier poctry—'practically every 
phrase in Homer is formulaic’, he holds—into sym- 
bolical language, and also re-created the Mycenaean 
world as an epic world, ‘a visionary structure whose 
chief pillar is the heroic aspiration’. Most notably 
Homer uses the images of fire, air and water (‘an 
image is primarily a word or phrase devised to evoke 
sense impression, visual, auditory, or any other’) as 
symbols (‘images . . . become symbols by associa- 
tion’). Similarly in characterisation ‘Homer's genius 
is like a shuttle drawing the warp of profound self- 
consciousness across the woof of old, half primitive 
material, from the time when heroism meant chicfly 
physical prowess, murderous dexterity, colossal self- 
assertion’. Whitman discusses, sensitively and sen- 
sibly, the characters of Achilles, Agamemnon, 
Diomedes and others, as examples. There is also 
unity, he thinks, in Homer's conception of fate, 
time and the gods: ‘the gods are, in fact, a kind of 
imagery, and their uses parallel, in a way, the con- 
tinuous play of figurative language on the action’. 
These chapters are full of original and illuminating 
observations—and they point to many inviting 
prospects for further study, 

Though Professor Whitman has hardly established 
his main contentions beyond dispute, and though 
some of his analogies may seem unjustifiable, his work 
is likely to rank among the more illuminating anil 
stimulating studies of the Homeric problem in our 
time, especially in his applications of contemporary 
literary theory to the epic style. ‘The polychromatic 
style makes the whole book a pleasure to read. 

The following details might be emended in the 
next edition: p. 37, ‘in capable’ for ‘incapable’; 
p. 113, Od, 8, 290-9 does not imply that Odysseus 
normally ‘cannot run fast’; it explains wiy he cannot 
run fast just then; p. 116, Od. 5, 492-5 suggests 


no ‘deviousness’ in Odysseus’ character (despite 
Theognis 213-16, where the concept, anyway, is 


adaptability, not deviousness) ; p- 242, ‘amusing 
themselves with men’ is a misleading translation of 
dvipdot tepxdueroe in Il. 7, 61: Pp. 293, Odysseus’ 
‘dark hair’ is not ‘often mentioned’: it is Farfoc in 
Od. 13, 399), and neither of the other two references 
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(Od, 6, 291; 16, 176) unequivocally states that the 
hair of his head was dark; p. 299, 1s it the whole 
truth to say that Odysseus’ motive in exploring the 
lands of the Lotus-caters, Laestrygonians, and Circe, 
was simply curiosity? What about fia and the 
hope of getting directions for his voyage home (ef. 
Od. 9, 229; 10, 190 ff.)? P. 302, I cannot find any 
statement by Homer that Eurycleia, Eumacus and 
Philoetius were ‘present’ when Odysseus got his 
scar; p. 326, not ‘Sir Richard Bentley’, and *Maass’ 
not ‘Maas’; p. 330, Bafa: does not occur; p. 946, 
émusipevar should be paroxytone. 
W. B. STANFORD. 


Ancuivocnus. Fragments. Ed. fF. Lasserre. 
Trans. A. Bonnard. [Collection des Université 
de France. Assn. Guillaume Budé.] Paris: ‘Les 
Belles Lettres’. 1958. Pp. cxn + 105 (mostly 
double. Price not stated. 

Anacreon. Ed. B. Gentli. [Lyncorum Graec- 
corum quac exstant, u 3.] Rome: Ediziom 
del’Ateneo, 1958. Pp. xlini + 218. Lire 4,000. 

Tuummer (E.) Die Religiositat Pindars. [Com- 
mentationes Acnipontanac, aS Innsbruck: 
Universititsverlag Wagner. 1957. Pp. 197. 
Sch. 1.45. 

Two of the works listed above must be regarded 
as critical editions of authors whose works survive 
only in fragments, whether on papyrus or as quota- 
tions in the text of later authors, It therefore seems 
desirable to begin this notice by enunciating certain 
requirements which (as it seems to me after a fair 
amount of experience as a user of such editions) 
editors ought to satisfy if their editions are really to 
serve their proper purpose. I begin by postulating 
that a truly critical edition of an author whose works 
are known only from fragments i not (humanly 
speaking) attainable; and it seems reasonable 
therefore to claim that the primary duty of an editor 
of fragments is to act as a guide, from whom those 
who consult him may learn whether anything is 
recorded about a given author or hi works which 
concerns the inquirer, and if so where the complete 
information on such points is to be found. Users of 
editions of fragments have a right therefore to 
demand that editors shall use the best available 
editions of their sources, and shall report those 
editions accurately, above all where they depart 
from them. Next, we may fairly demand com- 
pleteness, and that in two respects: all the relevant 
testimoma and fragments should be reported (and 

‘relevant’ in this connexion must be understood to 

include even such dubia and sfwia as an inquirer 

might reasonably expect to find; for example, in an 
edition of Sappho one might fairly expect to find the 
quatrain dédewe per dt ceddra . -), and as much of 
the context of ciotation: Srapveiente should be given 
as is necessary for the interpretation of the quotation. 
Then the fragments should be easy to find, and for this 








sources, with adequate cross-references where a given 
poem isquoted in, or can be built up from, two or more 
sources. In the case of a poem of whose structure 
a great deal is known (such as Callimachus, Aetia) 
this rule may be departed from with advantage; but 
the new fragments of Aleman have shown very clearly 
the disadvantage of arranging fragments according to 
the ‘Book’ from which they are believed to have come, 
since even when the book-number is plainly (and 
correctly) recorded in the source or (as in the case of 
Sappho’s Sapphics) can be reliably inferred, the 
order of poems within a book (or of phrases within 
a pocm) may well be highly conjectural. (Here a 
rider may be added for editors of texts which contain 
papyrus fragments: if a papyrus contains lines which 
are demonstrably parts of different poems, in a critical 
text a separate number should be allotted to cach 
identifiable poem.) Users of collections of fragments, 
it should be emphasised, need signposts above all; 
and those signposts should be clear and dependable, 
with as litth: recourse to conjecture as possible. It 
follows, I believe, from this argument that two 
practices, common among editors of fragments, ought 
to be unsparingly condemned: (1) the arrangement 
of fragments to suit some particular theory of their 
interpretation, or of their distribution among the 
various books of an author's works, and (2) the 
eparation of quotations from their contexts, even if 
the contexts are reported in a separate apparatus on 
the same page. 

It is with some regret that 1 put on record these 
two conclusions, though I must emphasise that I 
have not arrived at them ad Aoc, since I observe that 
both M. Lasserre and Signor Gentili sin (though 
Lasserre more heinously than Gentili) against both of 
them. Some years ago, in a fascinatingly ingenious 
work (Les Epodes d'Archilogue [Paris 1950]; cf. CR 
1952, 18-19), Lasserre set out to reconstruct the main 
outlines of the several poems included in Archi- 
lochus’ Ejpedes, and to assign hitherto homeless 
fragments to these poems. This attempt was not, 
In my judgement, entirely unsuccessful, but it has 
hardly met with such acceptance in the scholarly 
world as would justify the use of this reconstruction 
as a basis for arranging the fragments in an edition 
intended for general reacing—and still less the 
attempt to reconstruct pocms from other books of 
Archilochus’ works in the same way. In such cases 
(for example, the elegiacs of frs. 1-5), Lasserre holds 
up the festimonia, which he normally prints imme- 
diately after the relevant fragment, until all the 
passages which he believes to come from a single 
pocm have been assembled. This is not only 
wasteful of space but trying to the reader's patience; 
to say nothing of the fact that uncritical users (and 
ap ee shows that most users are likely 
to be uncritical) will simply accept even the most 
hazardous of Lasserre’s arrangements at their face 
value. Apart from these. points, however, it must be 
said that Lasserre’s work deserves high commenda- 
tion: his sections of the introduction (dialect, lvi-lxi; 
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prosody and metrics, Ixii-Ixix; text, Ixx—xci: plan 
and method of the edition, xcii—-xcix) are clear, well- 
arranged and helpful: the collection of fettimonia 
about Archilochus’ life and works (cui-cxii) is a 
model for the compilers of such things; and his text 
of the individual fragments (1-98) Icaves almost 
nothing to be desired. (The useful list of editions of 
Archilochus, at p. c, and the concordances with 
Bergk and Dich] which round off the book, are 
anonymous.) The remainder of the book is by 
Professor Bonnard, who provides the sections of the 
introduction on the life and chronology of Archi- 
lochus (v-xxix) and on his poetry (xxx-lvi), a 
parallel French translation of all the fragments which 
are reasonably (and decently) translatable (and of 
some which I should hardly have thought were 
either), interspersed with snatches of commentary in 
which the commentator often departs from Lasserre’s 
reconstruction of the text on which he is commenting 
(1-83). For the soundness of the linguistic and 
textual information we may find sufficient guarantee 
in the editors’ acknowledgement (p. xcix) of the 
help given by MM. Chantraine and Dain: but there 
is no evidence that Bonnard’s historical or literary 
lucubrations were subject to any sort of control— 
indeed, there is a regrettably large amount of 
evidence that much of his contribution must have 
ally the section on Archilochus’ poetry, goes far 
beyond anything that could reasonably be called 
evidence; his translations (as I have shown at length 
in the particular case of fr. 7: CR, forthcoming) do 
not always make sense; and his commentaries are 
apt to burden the texts with more meaning than they 
can well be supposed to carry. To sum up, this 
volume shows once again how undesirable it is to 
separate the constitution of a text from its interpreta- 
tion; there should be a single responsible editor, and 
in this case it is plain that the task should have been 
entrusted to Lasserre—his contributions, extracted 
from this volume and re-arranged impartially, with a 
translation and commentary by himself, with refer- 
ences to his book on the Epodes and with an appendix 
on other attempts at reconstruction, would make a 
really valuable addition to our sources of information. 
As it stands, however, the Budé Archilochus can only 
be said to be a source of obscurity rather than of 

Anacreon presents a less difficult problem to his 
editors than does Archilochus; but it is not only that 
and Bonnard to Gentili's work feel that he is breath- 
in a single person reduces the sense of strain, and the 
University Press) and tidy arrangement make a much 
confusion of the Budé text. After a brief preface, 
Gentili gives us a businesslike introduction (x—xxx); 
the accompanying plate shows an unpublished 
fragment of a crater by the Cleophrades painter 
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[in the National Museum, Copenhagen], inscribed 
ANAKPE] ), followed by a ‘Librorum Conspectus’ 
(xxxi-xli) which seems to include practically every- 
thing which has ever been written about Anacreon, 
and could usefully have been pruned. The text 
(1-107) is provided with an apparatus of sources, 
to which one must look for the context of quotation- 
fragments, and with a short commentary in Latin; 
the following table will show how the texts are dis- 
tributed, and with what degree of justification: 





Book 
(or equivalent) 





I 
II 
III 
IE? IIT? 
“Iambi’ 





* +1 assigned by its source to Book I. 


There are also five fragments of ‘Elegiac’ (two of 
only half a line each), fourteen ‘Fr: nta papy- 
racea’, 112 fragments ‘incerti libri’, five ‘Dubia’ 
and sixteen ‘Epigrammata’ (all but four marked as 
doubtful or spurious). Even the facts here assembled 
show clearly the disadvantage of this sort of arrange- 
ment of fragments; and Gentili's editorial work is 
good enough to make one feel that it, like Lasserre’s, 
text is followed by a prosodical and metrical index 
(108-115), concordances with Bergk and Diehl 
(116-21), and a simply invaluable index verborum 
(122-95). Then comes an Italian translation 
(137-75), and the book is rounded off by an appendix 
(‘Studio sui frammenti papiracei’, 177-218: a solid 
and valuable piece of work). From this it will be 
clear that there are two important omissions: there 
18 MO section for testimonia about Anacreon’s life, and 
one may look in vain for the Anacreentea. Gentili 
argues in his introduction that ‘the triumph of 
Anacreontism in late Hellenistic times . . . did 
irremediable harm to the tradition of [Anacreon's] 
poetical works’; but this does not alter the fact that 
the Anacreontists were better acquainted with 
Anacreon's works than we are, and that their jeux 
d'esprif can sometimes help in interpreting Anacreon, 

Dr Thummer's work on the religious ideas of Pindar 
combines rather uneasily with Archilochus, and even 
more uneasily (it may well be thought) with Ana- 
creon. ‘The aim of the book is to consider the con- 
by a number of recent workers in this field, and 
especially to weigh Nilsson’s doubt whether Pindar 
was really ‘a deeply religious man by nature’ against 
Wilhelm Nestle’s claim that Pindar was ‘the last 
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feelings of the Hellenic middle ages’, The resulting 
work is divided into six main parts. In the first 
(*Literaturkritik’; 11-54) Thummer gives an account 
of the views of his chosen scholars (nine altogether) 
about Pindar’s religious beliefs; this is a useful 
summary (though it ought to be said, in defence of 
Rudberg, that he never said, or implied, that the 
Hyperboreans were the people to whom Perseus 
brought stony death [p. 47]), and makes clear the 
need for further examination of the problem. The 
second main section deals with the ‘political [and, it 
might be added, social] background of the Epini- 
cians’ (54-64); after which Thummer turns to more 
specifically religious problems: “Gottesnahe’ (65-90; 
dealing with the qualities and achievements which 
bring men nearer to the Gods), ‘Fate’ (go-109), 
‘Justice’ (109-21), and ‘Life after Death’ (transla- 
tion of Olympian ii and commentary, 121-30). In 
the last section I was surprised not to find any refer- 
ence to Guthrie's Orpheus and Greek Religion. A short 
summary (131-4), a note added in proof mentioning 
an article by Defradas (REG 1957, 224-34) in which 
Defradas emphasises Pindar’s Delphic connections 
against Mile. Duchemin’s view that his religious 
thought was Orphic-Pythagorean, and a full index 
locorum (135-7) ‘rainlets the book. 

Thummer’s work contains a great deal of valuable 
information, conveniently arranged; but it leaves the 
question of what (if anything) Pindar thought about 
religion as obscure as ever. This is no discredit to 
Thummer; rather it shows that he has played fair by 
the evidence, and has not sought (as some more 
eminent students secm to have done) to force Pindar's 
very inconsistent statements into a coherent pattern. 
It is, I feel, the height of imprudence for any would- 
be interpreter of Pindar to forget that he was cssen- 
tially a ‘jobbing’ poct, and that he was bound to 
adapt himself to the wishes of his employers. 





J. A. Davison. 


Pixpar. Les scholies métriques de Pindare. 
Ed. J. Irigoin. ([Bibliothéque de I'Ecole des 
Hautes études, gro.) Paris: H. Champion. 
1998. Pp. 193. Price not stated. 

The metrical information contained in the Pindaric 
scholia is now known to be valueless. The interest 
af these scholia lies, as M. [rigoin says, in that they 
show the theories of ancient and Byzantine metricians 
applied to a particular work. His book is to be 
regarded as ‘une contribution 4 l"histoire de te 

philologie antique ect médiévale’, a pendant to hi 

Histoire du Texte de Pindare. 

The first chapter deals with the traditional 
colometry accepted by editors until Boeckh. Irigoin 
attributes this colometry to Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium. This chapter is probably the most interesting 
halo Sl hid ite Tore but it is also, 
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metrical structure of the ode as he understood it and 
the need to produce cola of more or less equal 
length for convenience of layout. In his analyses 
of particular poems, Irigoin shrewdly divines the 
various motives which sometimes led the colo- 
metrician into error. The argument of the chapter 1s, 
however, distorted and its value reduced by the 
application of [rigoin’s own metrical theory, ¢x- 
pounded in Recherches su les Métres de la Lyrique 
chorale grecque (Paris 1953), in accordance with which 
he distinguishes the rhythmic clements of which 
Pindar'’s periods, or verses, are composed. ‘The 
theory is not satisfactorily proved (see reviews: in 
this journal, 1954, by K. J. Dover, by Miss A, M. 
Dale in CR 1955, mo. 1, and my article, London 
Institute Bulletin, 1958), but Lrigoin proceeds as if it 
were. Thus, when he describes the Alexandrian 
colometry as ‘correct’, he may mean either of two 
very different things: (a) that it coincides with a 
verse-end established on Boeckh’s principles, or 
(b) that it coincides with one of the divisions posited 
by Ingoin himself within the verse. 

In the second chapter Irigoin studies the ancient 
metrical scholia, the description of the odes according 
to the system of Hephaestion composed, on the basis 
of the Alexandrian colometry, by an unknown 
grammarian in the second century a.p. In an 
interesting addendum to this chapter, Irigoin com- 
pares the Pindaric scholia with the metrical scholia 
on Anstophanes attributed to Heliodorus. He con- 
cludes that both commentaries represent substantially 
the same metrical concepts, and that, therefore, 
Hephaestion’s manual is to be regarded as an exposi- 
eee en eee since the Alexan- 
ir; ‘odd. 

The third and fourth chapters deal with Isaac 
Tzetzes’ Commentary on Pindaric Metres and the use 
made of it by revisers of the metrical scholia. [rigom 
is perhaps a little over-indulgent to Tzetzes. It was 
not into the ‘arcanes de la métrique pindarique’, but 
into those of Hephacstion’s metrical theories that 
Teetzes helped to initiate generations of scholars. 
How grateful we should be to him for this is 
disputable, 

In chapter V Irigoin examines the metrical work 
on Pindar of Demetrius Triclinius. Triclinius’ chief 
originality seems to have consisted in an unusually 
strict and logical application of the principle of 
analysis by feet or dipodies. Thus the ancient 
scholiast analyses = ou (e. q. Pyth. Il, 
str. 4) a8 ionic a majore -+ choriamb, but leaves 
vu — uu — 28 ‘dactylic penthemimer’, Triclinius 
divides the latter inte choriamb of anapaest or 
tribrach (Pyth, XII, 3). 

In chapter VI Irigoin discusses the first printed 
edition of the scholia, published at Rome in 1515 by 
Zacharias Callierges. He considers Callierges’ 
sources and corrections, and also, briefly, the work 
of some later editors. 

The appendices form about a third of the book. 
The first consists of an edition of the ancient metrical 
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scholia. In order to turn the text handed down by 
the MSS. into an accurate description of the odes, 
Ingoin emends much more drastically than Drach- 
mann. He makes good use of Tzetzes, occasionally 
of Triclinius, and also of conjectures made, but not 
incorporated in his text by Drachmann. The boldness 
of some of Irigoin’s emendation may most easily be 
shown by a comparison of his text of the scholia on 
Ol. 1, epode with Drachmann's: 2. Dr. tote pKondApcror 
Ir. xatadyetimdy (conj. Dr.) 3. Dr. diaetpor Uatepxa- 
TadAnator Ir. tpipetpor xataénatimer 4. Dr. éx diet pow 
Bpayexatadijxrov Ir, gx dysttpow <lauplicoid> (pro- 
posed by Dr.) fpayuxatadjxrov <xai> tpoyaixod 
mevingipepots (Ir. follows Dr.’s lead in emending 
Tpogaixoy aeviijaipepés and transferring it from the 
end of colon 3) 5. Ir. transfers «d> xai padalxeoy 
to the end of colon 6. 9. Ir. deletes feacordsxteioy 11. 
Dr. iewude aapofvroror Ir. liorixde <diuetpow> 
sapaternpnutvor (from Tzetzes) 12. Ir. supplies <wai 
Kpytxot>. Appendix II contains an edition of 
Trichinius’ hitherto unpublished metrical scholia on 
Pyth, II-XII. Irigoin's work here has been much 
less arduous. The MS. text has required only very 

Irigoin’s conclusions are not revolutionary, but it 
was hardly to be expected that they would be. He 
has produced a detailed and painstaking study of an 
usually accessible form. 


Rositty (J.pe) La crainte et ’angoisse dans le 
théatre d’Eschyle. (Assn. G. Budé.] Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres. 1958. Pp. 129. Price not 
stated, 

The fear which Aristotle identified asa specifically 
tragic emotion was that of the spectator, Clearly, 
however, the fears of the Spectator are to a con- 
siderable extent bound up with the fears of the per- 
sonages of the drama, which are in fact prominent in 
the plays of all three tragedians. But, as Mme. de 
Romilly has seen, not only is this emotion particu- 
larly salient in the theatre of Aeschylus, but there are 
certain peculiarities in his treatment of it—in the way 
in which he describes it and in the significance which 
he seems to attach to it. Her audiences in London, 
lectures which she gave on this subject anc will be 
grateful that she has now expanded them into a book. 
Its value is out of all proportion to its length. It is 
so rich and so subtle that the reviewer must be 
brief, if he is not to exceed all bounds of space. 

“La description de la crainte, chez Eschyle, con- 
cilic deux traits qui, pour d'autres auteurs, ris- 
queraicnt de s'exclure: elle est, A la fois, réaliste 
et imagte, précise et poétique, exacte et méta- 
phorique." It is realistic, because it is so physical, 
but its physical manifestations are described with 
characteristic imagery. It is localised in the bodily 
organs, and in organs which seem to live their own 
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autonomous life, independent of a central personality, 
so that it can be said with truth: ‘la crainte est donc 
la voix du cocur, non celle de homme’. (It should 
be said in passing that the chapter on ‘La description 
de la crainte’ is a most valuable study, not only of its 
specific subject, but of the language and style of 
Aeschylus in general.) 

In this method of description there is doubtless 
something characteristic of Greek archaic poetry (and 
the closest parallel we can find is perhaps Sappho's 
description of the emotion of love), It is charac- 
teristic that the emotion, in Mme. de Romilly’s 
words, “plonge ses racines dans un monde inconscient, 
irrationnel, et comme irresponsable’, But what 
room has the moral world of Aeschylus for the irra- 
tional and the irresponsible? At once issues are 
raised which are of fundamental importance for the 
understanding of his thought. What, for instance, is 
the relationship between fear and remorse? And it 
has first to be noticed that fear in Aeschylus is not, 
primarily, reflective (though reflection may super- 
vene): it is not so much that the sinner fears he will 
be punished as that the transports of supernatural 
fear are themselves a punishment. The relation 
between fear and culpability is indeed mysterious, 
The fears of Clytemnestra can be regarded as a kind 
of remorse-substitute. That Orestes should fear is 
natural; and yet he will ultimately be acquitted of 
guilt. Io would seem to be guiltless, and yet she 
fears; and it is only her fears that raise the issue of her 
culpability. One of the most striking descriptions of 
fear is Agam. 975 ff., where the emotion is that of 
mnocent spectators. Their fears arise spontaneously 
from within, yet the song their Oud sings self-taught 
is the dirge of an Erinys, In the Oresteia it is the 
Erinyes above all who are the creators of fear. But 
how are we to think of the Erinyes? As the 
materialisation of a purely human anguish or as a 
concrete divine reality which justifies the autonomy 
and intensity of the human fear? 

Mme. de Romilly is doubtless right to prefer the 
latter alternative; and she adds the penetrating 
comment that, whereas now a man believes himself 
pursued by a God, because he knows that he is at 
fault, then he believed himself at fault, because a 
God was pursuing him. She points rightly to the 
unique moment of time at which Aeschylus lived, 
when an effort was being made to reconcile, on the 
one hand, a world subject to arbitrary divine power 
and, on the other, the world of conscience in which 
man is both responsible and judge of his own actions. 
Does this mean that Aeschylus was poised in an 
uneasy compromise between the primitive and the 
enlightened? I do not think Mme. de Romilly would 
be among those who say so. It is fatally easy for 
modern scholars to flatter the notions of these things 
that we have derived from centuries of a different 
tradition of thought, In the ‘discovery of the soul’ 
much was gained, but something perhaps was lost, 
which indeed our own generation has been forced 
painfully to rediscover, Which is why, as Mme. de 
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Romilly says, we can interpret the Aeschylean texts 
either as particularly archaic or as particularly 
modern. But Aeschylus himself has dramatised the 
passage between two worlds, which is not the passage 
from the archaic to the classical age of Greece, but 
from unreason to reason wherever, and in so far as, it 
may be achieved. He has dramatised it through the 
change in the Erinyes, when they take their place in 
the ordered community of Athena, with which is 
bound up a change in the role of fear, The final 
procession celebrates a reconciliation which signifies 
‘la fin de l'angoisse ct l'avénement de la bonne 
crainte’. The brief chapter with which the book 
ends represents a valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of the closing scene of the Eumenides; and, if 
that is not understood, all interpretation of the trilogy 
goes for nothing. 
R. P. Winnincron-Incram. 


Scphocies. KAMERBEEK UJ. 2 The Plays of 
it : , Part 





Trachiniae. 
Pp. x + 256. FI. 46. 

This volume follows the pattern of the author's 
earlier Ajax: list of differences from the Oxford text, 
shortish introduction, very full commentary. The 
English is flawless. The introduction deals with the 
sOurceSs, assumptions, structure, meaning, and date. 
All here is very sensible, if nothing is revolutionary. 
The evidence for the earlier existence of the bow 
story does not depend only on the seventh-century 
Attic vase fragment from the Argive Heracum 
(Beazley, Development of Blackfgure, p. 7), as the note 
on Pp. 5 suggests; the contemporary Attic amphora 
in New York also has it (11.21o.1, FAS xxx (19q12) 
472), and it is at least possible that Iole and the 
captives are represented on a contemporary vase in 
Berlin (A 32 Beazley, Development of Slackjigure, 
pl. 3) and Lichas carrying the robe on an earlier 
amphora in New York (21.88.18, Cook, BSA, 95 
(1935) rB4, pl. 50); therefore the story of the 

robe was perhaps already in the Capture of 
Occhalia. (On the date the author is wisely cautious, 
but he inclines to a date rather before the Oedipus 
Tyrannus and regards Hippolytus 545 ff. as a probable 
terminus ante quem. 

As in the Ajax, his text is extremely conservative, 
often wisely, but sometimes he is too shy of accepting 
minor emendations which cause a considerable 
improvement. He gives a very full explanation of 
grammatical points, and all questions of interpreta- 
ton are fairly faced and sensitively answered. ‘This 
is a very useful edition. 

I append a list of detailed points: 66, MSS. 
rightly kept. ao) i. wrongly: preferred 40:4 Bo, 
MSS. wrongly kept. 84, surely a doublet originating 
from the poct himself is unlikely. 122, the genitive 
participle is possible, but aidoia gives far better sense 
than ddeia.. 141, comparson with Electra and 
Philoctetes does not help here: Tecmessa is much 
more like Deianira. 159, perliaps A's reading may 
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161, ‘that I should take my marriage 
portion’ (rightly). 179, LA perhaps rightly kept. 
188, MSS. wrongly kept against Hermann. 267, 
Kamerbeck essentially follows Jebb here; Rader- 
macher's later suggestion (Wiener Studien 1927, 135) 
qeevy] 42 dotdog dvdpdc ofs ddevliépov is worth noting. 
308, Brunck’s emendation is rightly rejected. 316, 
surely there is no alternative; it must mean ‘was she 
a child of Eurytos?" 929 diofor: will perhaps 
stand, cf. LSJ ii, 2. 927, A. ¥. Campbell's rpngyj 
(CQ. 8 (1958), 18) should be noted. 36: ff., rightly 
preserved. 419, dyeis is suggested. 4o1, the reading 
of LA is not restored here, although it might have 
been. Radermacher explained ésaetéy as “imported, 
and none of the instances quoted mean anything else. 
554, Autipor Avy is defended cither as ‘something 
which resolves pain’ or as ‘a delivering pain’; but the 
first is impossibly difficult and the second is not the 
sense required. Probably Jebb's Jokpyyua must be 
accepted, 555, A. Y. Campbell's arraiov (loc. cit. 
ad 327) is worth quoting. 642, 647, 654, the 
metrical licences assumed here are unparalleled, 
660 ff. morduepos as a hyperdorism for ‘wholly 
subdued’ is a good idea. 695, cdrayye t is not “wool 
spun out" but wool prepared for spinning, ¢f. Ar. 
Lys. 583 {so also Pl. Pol. 282e, pace ESF). 768, not, 
as Kamerbeck, the ‘wet’ drapery of the Parthenon 
fates but the sweaty chiton of a working carpenter or 
sculptor (Zijderveld). 7o4, rightly taken of the 
burning garment; cf. E. Med. 1187 and 1174. 897 ff. 
remains desperate; macuars may be right, but hardly 
Néooot’ tzopéria dodopvfa (the form of the genitive 
is no longer attested for Sophocles by Ach. Syll. col. I, 
I, since that now goes to E. Telepius), The passage 
is sensitively interpreted by F. J. H. Letters, Sophocles, 
75 4. 841 ff. also remains desperate. Pearson's text 
makes a reasonable sense. The objections to the 
MSS. retained by Kamerbeck are: doxror is impos- 
sible before peyddar; of tt xpocdfade is very difficult 
in the sense of ‘she did not understand’ and the 
meaning required is ‘she herself applied the remedy’ 
(Radermacher compares Ani. 1259). 855, un- 
healable. 874-5, a good note on the long vowels: 
add Aj. 992-5: 82 f. It should be noted that the 
nurse cannot sing (cf. A. M. Dale, CR 6 (1956) 106). 
go7-1t1 should be excised with Wecklein as coming 
from another play. 940, rightly preserved; perhaps 
also 946; not, however, 956, which gives no corre- 
spondence with 965. 1004 ff., Dain'’s assumption 
that 1004-17 responds to ro2q—43 is hesitatingly 
accepted and supplements for the resulting lacunae 
are sugeested. A. H. Coxon’s article in CR 61 
(1947) 69 might have been mentioned. Pearson's 
text involves less emendation and gives an inter- 
weaving of strophes and antistrophes not unlike that 
at the end of the Antigone (1261 f.). 1og1, 1096, 
MSS. reading justified. 1108, Vollgraff's xdc pndér 
issuggested, Jebb’s ‘if I move a step’ is bad 
sense; it means rather ‘if my movement on earth is 
nothing’ with the curious use of Zprrer found in Ant. 
61g. 1196, interpreted as by Stevens, CQ 33 (1939) 


be kept. 
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105. 1186, rightly punctuated with question 
mark at the end. 1167, 1208, 1275 MANUSCrIpt 
rightly kept. 1275 is explained as addressed to 
the chorus collectively by its leader, and this 
is perhaps the easiest solution. 


T. B. L. Wester. 


Kirxwoop (G. M.) A Study of Sophoclean 
Drama. [Cornell Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy, 31.) Ithaca: Cornell U.P. (London: 
O.U.P.). 1958. Pp. xiii + jog. £2. 

This is a systematic study of Sophoclean drama- 
turgy. In an introductory chapter Professor Kirk- 
wood discusses some previous writings on the subject 
and prepares his own way with a tentative definition 
—‘a Sophoclean tragedy is a serious play in which 
@ person of strong and noble character is confronted 
with a crucial situation and responds to it in his 
special way’. A cautious discussion follows on the 
appeal of myths and on Sophocles’ attitude to them. 
In Ch. HO, *“Construction’, we learn that character. 
study by means of character-contrast forms the 
structural basis of the plays. Of this the diptych 
plays are one manifestation, but it is also true of the 
other types which Kirkwood distinguishes—linear’ 
(0.7. and Electra), ‘triangular’ (Pinloctetes), and 
‘illustrative’ (O.C.). Sections follow on the restric- 
tions which Sophocles imposed on himself—and we 
should impose on ourselves—with regard to his 
material, on the dramatic use of oracles and on 
different sorts of dramatic rhythm and scene build- 
ing. Kirkwood observes that in those plays which 
are probably carliest there is a disjunction of mood 
and intention between scenes, whereas later Sophocles 
preferred to portray the development of situations 
during the stage-cpisodes. Ch, III, ‘Character 
Portrayal’, explains in detail how Sophocles develops 
his characters by incessant contrast, Antigone com- 
pared with Ismene as well as Creon, Electra with her 
unprincipled sister as well as her evil mother, Then 
Ajax’ Trugrede, Deianira’s speech of submission, the 
‘Herodotean’ lines and Neoptolemus’ change of 
heart. Finally, Kirkwood cautiously attempts to 
re-establish duapria as the efficient cause of the hero's 
downfall or suffering. Ch. IV, ‘The Role of the 
Chorus’, vindicates it as an integral part of Sopho- 
clean drama rather than an ideal spectator; Kirk- 
wood accepts with modifications Kranz’ view of its 
function—to ‘organise and give rhythm to the 
action’. He remarks that, whereas in the Theban 
plays the allegiance of the Chorus is civic rather than 
personal, in the rest they are closely committed to 
on diction; and Ch. VI is a balanced account of 
Sophoclean irony, natural, artificial and verbal. It 
stems not from the gods who are just if remote, nor 
even from impersonal fate, but from the malign 
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promptings of the individual daiuer, An appendix 
marshals the evidence for dating Trachiniae between 
Ajax and Antigone and the verdict is given with well- 
justified caution. 

If intelligence and impartiality were enough to 
make a great book, this would be one of the finest 
ever written on Sophocles. It is refreshing to find a 
scholar who can defend the Herodotean lines without 
admiring them excessively and can answer a critic 
as Kirkwood answers Waldock on p. 169. But it 
seems to me that Kirkwood's discrimination is not 
always keen enough to protect him from serious 
error. I am reluctant to quarrel over terms, but I 
question if ‘diptych play’ has not caused more con- 
fusion than it is worth. On one side you have Ajar 
with an illusion of duality arising from the fact that 
their pursuit of doers) ends in death and, Particularly 
in Antigone’s case, throws up one main antagonist : 
on the other you have Trachiniaz, a title almost 
uniquely vague among all the plays and fragments of 
Sophocles, for the reason that neither main character 
can conceivably be regarded as dominating the other 
dramatically, As for the hero's duaptia as source of 
catastrophe [ sympathise and have toyed with it 
myself (Class, Reo. ns. iii, 151) but it breaks down 
in the case of Antigone. It avails nothing to point 
to some disagreeable trait in the heroine, unless one 
can say that the situation would have been substan- 
tially improved if she had behaved otherwise. As a 
matter of fact, Kirkwood does imply just this on 
Pp. 174—nothing could have been better calculated 
to fan the flame of Creon’s wrong-headed determina- 
Antigone's hostile and contemptuous disobedience’. 
But I have no doubt that there was never more than 
a straight choice between the right course of oppasi- 
ton and the wrong course of submission, 

I append a few minor criticisms: p. 71, Ant. 596 
should not be discussed without reference to Nauck’s 
brilliant conjecture duoppola; p. 105, the Chorus 
could hardly have covered up the body; p. 191, 
Oedipus is surely appealing to the city; p. 205 ff., it 
Sophocles rather than the Chorus who is being 
ambiguous in the first three stasima of Antigone; 
p. 248, the old herdsman only knew that Oedipus 
was the murderer; p. 258 n., the jd clause in An. 
1100 implies that the freeing of Antigone is a sub- 
sidiary matter rather than that it must be attended 
to first. For such a careful scholar, Kirkwood is a 
bit casual on points of construc, spelling and accentua- 
tion—p. 48, ‘though he was (?) my enemy"; p. 253, 
‘this woman is his wife (?)': p. 276, v. Murray, 
Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 87 n. for a correct construe 
of the MS. reading at O.T. 377; Pp. 221 n., “Adow; 
Pp. 224, aloda wit; p. 227, 1 jydéy (a misprint?); 
P- 244, fev (twice); pp. 266 and o8e, Orig Thyy 
(twice); p. 285, dedyxaca réyy. But this is a useful 
and thorough book which should be in every library. 


A. D. Firrox Brows. 
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Papyrus Bodmer IV. Ménandre: Le Dyscolos. 
Publié par Victor Martin. Cologny-Genéve: 
Bibhothéque Bodmer, 1958. Pp. 118 +- 6o 
annexed, 21 loose plates. Price not stated. 

M. Bodmer’s remarkable library has added to its 
fame in acquiring what few of us would have dared 
dream of (even, let it be said, in the 1950's) —a com- 
plete comedy of Menander. <A text has been made 
available with commendable promptness, and with 
the great asset of complete and very clear photo- 
graphs of the papyrus. For this, the editor and all 
those concerned in the work deserve thanks no less 
cordial for the fact that in a Journal which appears 
annually they must necessarily be expressed at a 
distance. The introduction acknowledges the col- 
laboration of Miss P. J. Photiades and the help, in 
many passages of the text, of Professor P. von der 
Miibll. 

Professor Martin gave an account of the newly 
rediscovered play to the Académie des Inscriptions 
in Paris on September 13, 1957. In this country, 
the news spread rapidly from a report in The 
Guardian of the following day. The prologue was 
published and discussed by Miss Photiades in Greece 
and Home 5 (1958) 108 ff After these and other 
preliminaries, the edition itself became available in 
mid-March 1959. At the time of writing this review 
(January 1960), the Dystolos has already had several 
performances on the stage and in broadcast, and a 
good selection of the numerous problems which faced 
its first editor has become widely known from a 
vigorously growing swarm of over 50 publications.! 

Martin was concerned with eleven leaves of a 
codex which he dated by its handwriting to 2oo— 
2504.D. (Turner, of. cil., has given reasons for 
preferring a later date, 250-300). The first side is 
occupied by metrical hypothesis, didascalia, and 
dramatis personae, and is numbered JQ. The play 
ends on the recto of the eleventh leaf: the text on 
the verso is not yet available. The papyrus is well 
preserved, but damage to the tops and outer edges 
of the leaves affects groups of lines at more or less 
regular intervals, and has left broken and uncertain 

* T mention the following, all dated 1959: papers 
in BICS 6 (Turner), CQ 9 (Lloyd-Jones), Mnemoryne 
12 (Kamerbeck, van Groningen), Afus. Helv. 16 
(Kassel), RAA{ 102 (Thierfelder, Kraus, Kassel, 
et al.), Riv. di Filol. 37 (Barigazzi), and Australian 
Humanities Research Council, Occasional Paper 
No. 2 (Quincey, Ritchie, Shipp, Treweek); long 
reviews in AJP 8o.402-16 (Post), and Gnomon 
31.577-06 (Harsh). Editions by A. Marzullo and 
(, Gallavotti have appeared, and others are known 
to be in preparation; an Oxford Text (H. Lloyd- 
Jones) is now in the press. 

[Addendum, 9.vi.60: The ‘swarm’ is now well 
over too. Editions by J. Bingen, C. Diano, W. 
Kraus, H. J. Mette and Max Treu have appeared: a 
bibliography compiled by J. T. McDonough, Jr., is 
to be printed in the June number of The Classica! 
World. ] 
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letters. The eighth leaf is somewhat shorter than 
the rest, and the editor calculates that some lines 
have been lost at the top: four after 649, and five 
after 7o2. (It is unfortunate that this leaf, plates 
15-16, has been reproduced, without scale or 
warning, at a size slightly less reduced than the 
others). Textual corruptions abound: many trivial, 
some apparently more complex, and not, or not yet, 
curable with anything approaching certainty; 
where gaps and corruptions occur together, the 
situation is indeed desperate. Further difficulties 
arse from mistakes in the system of indicating 
speakers, whatever ultimate authority we suppose the 
tradition to have had in this matter. 

This being, in brief, the state of the papyrus, it is 
not surprising if much is found wanting in a first 
edition which set out to provide continuously 
readable Greek with the greatest possible economy of 
format and time. Supplements are admitted which 
do not accord with the space available or the visible 
traces; a transcript is given in parallel to the edited 
text in order to provide a control, but unfortunately 
abandons the usual papyrological conventions for 
indicating the length of gaps and letters which are 
doubtfully read; sometimes, e.g. at 545 ff, the 
transcript has been set out so that it corresponds to 
the text as restored, and not to the original, thus 
defeating its purpose. Many new readings have 
since been proposed: lists of some derived from or 
checked against the papyrus have been published 
by Harsh and by Turner (see n.). 

Care was taken to collect and present in brief 
footnotes a useful selection of material relevant to the 
constitution of the text—quotations and reminiscences 
in later authors, and some parallels for words and 
phrases. There are (inevitably) a few false refer- 
ences: e.g. in g6n., where one might read ‘Arist. 
Probl. IT. 38 (870 a 92 ff.), I. 41 (864 a 13)" instead 
of “IT (864 a 13)’. I note three kinds of addenda: 
(i) other ancient copies. A fragment of a comedy 
published in Mélanges Nicole (1q05) 220 ff. has been 
identified by C. H. Roberts as giving parts of Dysk. 
140-50 and 169-74. This helps to fill a troublesome 
fap: it is to be republished in the Bodleian Record. 
Two minute scraps from Oxyrhynchus (which will 
appear in a future volume of P.Oxy.) give ends of 
263-72 and 285-90. They were identified by E. G. 
Turner, to whom I owe the information. (ii) Testi- 
mona: e.g. 514 f.: ef Aristophanes, frg. dub. 57 D 
(= 913 a Edmonds), now recognisable as a garbled 
quotation. 533 f-: gf. Hesych. and Suid. s.v. dopddr. 
This entry, if relevant at all, may reflect a wrong 
interpretation of the passage, The same may be 
true of frg. 830 Koe., which is (probably rightly) 
adduced by the editor in favour of reading fafit; in 
527, and of Hesych.s.v.repipfeiperas which is (I think 
wrongly) applied to the clucidation of 101. (i) 
Textually relevant parallels: a striking case is Anti- 
phanes, Odysseus 94 K, which would have sugpested a 
better restoration of 494 ff. (see now, eg., Lloyd- 
Jones, op. cit.), 7 
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Leaving aside cruces (where it is difficult to 
envisage any demonstrably sound solution), and 
passages where alternatives are possible rather than 
preferable, one can point to many passages where a 
minor correction by the first edition has restored 
sense and correct Greek. There is a further class 
where superficially attractive emendations may well 
have been resisted, only to be proposed since to the 
probable or certain detriment of the text. (It goes 
without saying that some would-be improvements on 
the first edition are devoid even of superficial attrac- 
tion; e.g. Bide has been printed, contra metrum, for 
Buicaotfas in 253.) There are, however, very many 
other cases where correct punctuation or simple 
emendation is required and not provided; and in 
several passages the abandonment of the papyrus is 
not only unnecessary, but has led to a wholesale 
misunderstanding of the dramatic situation: c.g. at 
201-14, where, as several scholars have observed, 
the papyrus arranges the speakers better than the 
edited version. 

The French translation is at least a beginning in 
interpretation, but, 
misinterpretation and haste, The English and 
German versions of the text and introduction were 
made from the editor's French: the English one is 
highly nidiomatic. The index, likewise, is useful 
as far as it goes, but neither complete nor accurate. 
The introduction gives a summary palacographical 
account of the manuscript, to be supplemented in a 
forthcoming number of Scripterium. It also states the 
claims of the work in modest and unpretentious 
terms. Here it has seemed useful to emphasise some 
grave shortcomings which future users of the book will 
need to bear in mind, The positive achievement of 
the first edition will perhaps always be difficult to 
assess, not least because, as often happens, some of 
its less satisfactory results have proved fruitful in 
suggesting (or provoking) better ideas from others. 
When all the adverse criticisms have been made, 
there remain some valid reasons for satisfaction to 
the editor and to the readers whose interests he has 
endeavoured to serve. 





E. W. Hano.ey, 
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certain location. Text, translation and notes 
by C. A, Trypan. — Saomecel Lia ‘A 
London: W. Heinem “1958. n+ 
18, 15s. 

Professor Trypan, having written the best up-to- 
dateaccount of Callimachus in his book 4 "Adetardpury 
Hoiney (Athens, 1943), pp. fo-166, has now, trans- 
planted to Oxford, edited the poet's fragments in 
this volume of the LCL. It replaces Mair’s edition 
(1921) of the fragments, along with the hymns and 
epigrams, in the same series. The additions to 
Callimachus since 1921 have been so substantial that 
a whole volume is now required for the fragments only, 





like the text, shows signs of 
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whereas the earlier book contained Aratus and Lyco- 
phron as well. 

Trypanis’ edition is of course based on the great 
work of R. Pieiffer (Callimachus, Vol. 1, 1949; Vol. 2, 
1953). Peiffer assigns 806 fragments to Calli- 
machus (725 definitely, 1 probably). Of this total 
64 come from Callimachus’ prose writings; none of 
these are included by Trypanis. Of the remaining 
742 he includes wholly or in part 358, ic. slightly 
less than 50 per cent. Most of those omitted are too 
sight or too corrupted to be included in such an 
edition as this, but there are a few whose exclusion 
seems regrettable, whether because they can be 
attached to other fragments that are included, e.g, 
6o5 to grb, 401 to 9g, 781 to g1; or because they are 
interesting for their matter, e.g. 507 (see Pfeiffer, 
vol. 2, p. 122), 514, 532, or by reason of their metre, 
e.€- $95, 695. Further the editor might have given 
more than he does from some of the included frag- 
ment. Thus $0.5-9 contain an interesting list of 
feminine adornments that Pieria dicl mof ask for: 
93-24-33 reveal something of Callimachus’ per- 
sonality; 202. 79-82 (sec my supplements in Pfeiffer) 
explain the poet's relationship with Leon. On the 
other hand 26 (Linus) might well have been omitted 
in view of its mutilated condition. 

The post-1921 additions are for the most part more 
fragmentary than the earlier discoveries and, since 
the LCL does not aim at completeness in this matter, 
it must have been difficult for Trypanis to decide 
how far he should include in the text or the apparatus 
criticus the numerous supplements suggested by the 
original editor{s) or subsequently. It is true that 
such supplements have often been proved wrong by 
later finds, but rather more generosity in this respect 
on Trypanis’ part would have facilitated the reader's 
understanding of the texts and made his translation 
less lacunose. The point can be illustrated from the 
first ten lines of Fr. 1 (Against the Telchines). In these 
Trypanis follows the text of Pfeiffer except that in 1.1 
he adopts a supplement of Vogliano, condemned by 
Peiffer as spatio drevins, but none of the supplements 
suggested for 9-5 or 7-10 is even mentioned in the 
apparatus. Fortunately this austerity is on the 
whole exceptional, but other passages where readings 
or supplements should, I think, have been recorded 
are, for example, 1.23, 2.3, 43-41, 93-6, 94, 110.60, 
177-4, 203.20. The suggestions made in these lines 
by Picitfer and others are certainly plausible and 
help the interpretation. I venture to claim a similar 
virtue for my own attempts (Classical Review, N.S. 
¥. 3) 4 (1955), Pp- 241-2) to fill some of the gaps in 
177 (The Mousetrap), 18-28, but Professor Trypanis, 
perhaps rightly, does not share my good opinion of 
these supplements. He has himself made suggestions 
in a number of passages to improve the text, At 
91.399 his [@rrov) is convincing, at 984.50 [dirddov 
ex] seems probable, and at 229.9 dadfag is highly 
ingenious. There is one point as regards the text 
about which a warning seems necessary. Whereas 
Pfeiffer, following the usual practice, employs 
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brackets to indicate gaps in the papyri and dots 
outside the brackets to indicate letters which can be 
seen to exist but the identity of which is uncertain, 
Trypanis brackets both lacunae and uncertain 
letters, thus giving a false picture of the state of the 
papyri, without any compensating advantage, so far 
as I can sec. 

But the main purpose of this edition is presumably 
to make these difficult fragments more intelligible to 
the general reader by means of the translation and 
explanatory notes. In this task Trypanis has cer- 
tainly succeeded. The translation disclaims literary 
qualities, but it is generally accurate though there 
are a few slips and omissions, e.g. at 75.40 petedbeir 
should be rendered ‘to go (to fetch)’, at 110.67 
translate “proceeding to the Ocean (before Bootes) 
(in) late autumn’, at 983.9 the meaning is not ‘hot 
and panting’, but ‘warming with their breath’. At 
209.52, €> xépaz telliaeta: & very prosaically ren- 
dered “is angry to the point of assaulting him’, The 
notes are excellently done. Callimachus’ allusive 
style and recondite subject-matter make the anno- 
tator’s task a hard one when space is limited. Pro- 
fessor Trypanis has met the challenge with complete 


E. A. Barner. 


Book HI of the Argonentica has not been edited 
separately for over thirty years, and the lapse of a 
generation makes a new edition desirable in itself, 
without prejudice to Frankel’s forthcoming edition 
in the O.C.T. series of the complete Argonautica. 

The preface deals with MSS. and their variants, 
without discussion of literary or historical issues: and 
32.16 (Arg. 1.1-74, it 1-7o, and iii 635-706). The 
text (pp. 4-105) is faced by an Italian translation: 
the latter seems both to achieve dignified good feeling 
and also to avoid that curse of the Alexandrines and 
of those who deal in them, pomposity. The notes 
(pp. 109-244) comment principally on grammatical 
usage and indicate Homeric parallels: they too are 
succinct and lucid, and do not distract the reader 
with ‘epideictic’ accumulation of parallels where a 
single one is enough to illustrate the point at issue, 
There is a seven-page Index Verborum (pp. 245-53) 
in which a single asterisk shows words used for the 
first time by Apollonius, and a double asterisk shows 
words used by him alone. 
attractive, and the whole is a welcome contribution 
to the study of Apollonius. It would have been 
opinions on literary issues and values: but this may 
be a limitation imposed on the series as a whole. 


M. M. Gries. 
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dide. Ed. G. Pavano. Palermo: G, Priulla. 
1958. Pp. xliv-+ 251. Lire 3,000. 

The author of the present work, who had previ- 
ously published a study of Dionysius’ criticisms of 
Thuc. (Mem, Ace. Torino, 1936) and a book on the 
chronological sequence of the Scripta Ahetorica 
(Palermo, 1942), had already issued the first instal- 
ment, containing cc. 1-20, in 1952, and now presents 
a complete edition. There was undoubtedly a need 
for this, for although Usener-Radermacher had 
provided a good text and apparatus (Teubner, 1899), 
much relevant literature had accumulated, and 
there had been no commentary since 1829, when 
K. G. Krueger produced his Dion.Hal., Historio- 
grafiuca. Pavano's text follows Usener’s closely, 
though without accepting all his proposals. Occa- 
sionally account might have been taken of con- 
jectures made since the appearance of the Teubner 
text; at c. 50, for instance (I, 409, 15, U.-R.), where 
the style of historians is contrasted with that of public 

peakers and (toiz) ra dixaa ddyoury, this expres- 
sion is very peculiar, and H. Weil's correction toi¢ 
dieaiodoyotor, ‘advocates’, which he parallels from 
Lucian, Timon 11, seems to me excellent (REG 12, 
319). On the other hand, Pavano’s apparatus adds 
something in one respect to that of Usener, in that 
when Dionysius quotes Thuc, verbatim, P. does not 
merely record differences from the received text, 
but also adds references to other passages of D. 
where the same extract is quoted, sometimes with 
slight variations. 

The commentary, which is conveniently placed 
bencath the text, is characterised by meticulous 
cross-references to criticisms made by Dionysius in 
other essays, and includes relevant observations of 
particularly fully. But far too little use is made af 
Lucian’s esay on the writing of history, and the 
range of citation on D.'s criticisms of Thuc.'s treat- 
ment of his subject-matter, which sometimes run 
parallel to widely-beld historiographical theory, is 
too limited. In references ty modern Thueydidean 
literature the edition is markedly deficient. No use 
is made even of the first volume of the late Professor 
A. W. Gomme's valuable commentary, which would 
have afforded some interesting comparisons and 
contrasts between the opinions of a recent and an 
ancient critic. Dionysius, for instance (c.g), objects 
to Thuc.’s dating by summers and winters instead of 
by archons or olympiads: ( | th ; 
discussion of the disadvantages of archon-daling, 
even when the lists were available. Dionysius con- 
sidered (c. 10) that the Pentecontactia was written 
xepadaindiins wei tmtpoyddyr; the question of lack 
geen ae considerations of relevance and 
sources at Lhuc.’s disposal did not occur to hi 
but Gomme also describes It as a heck anv 
and lists omissions of ‘events which should have found 
a place in the briefest of annals’ ( ol. 1, 
H. D. Westlake discusses further in COQ 1055, 53 f; 
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G. B. Grundy’s book on Thucydides also sometimes 
offers similar material for comparison. Dionysius 
(c. 11) objected to the @orepoy xpdrepor treatment 
of the immediate and ultimate causes of the war: 
Grundy went further and remarked: ‘the most 
striking feature of the first book is the unexpected 
order in which its various sections appear in the 
text'"—a view with which N. G. L. Hammond 
disagrees (CQ_ 1940, 146 ff, 1952, 197). These are 
merely a few examples from the work of British 
scholars, and could easily be amplified from forcign 
sources; but some illustration of modern opinion, 
however limited, is necessary in an edition of this 
kind. 

In dealing with questions of subject-matter, Pavano 
readily accepts the anti-Dionysian views of early 
nineteenth-century scholars such as Poppo and 
Krucger; but he is not so ready to accept the more 
favourable opinion of later ninecteenth-century 
scholars in questions of style. Blass based his account 
of Thuc.'s style, in the main, on Dionysius, and Hesse 
(Progr., Leisnig, 1877, p. 33) acknowledged the 
general fairness of D.’s observations; Pavano considers 
such scholarship outmoded. Truc, Blass dealt with 
the question as a detached entity, and later workers 
(Drerup, Finley) make a more historical approach, 
but here again one of the most important modern 
contributions is ignored. Dionysius laid special stress 
on the historian’s constant and often disconcerting 
variations of construction—ro sodveds tebe ayreitior, 
al perafodal (ec. 24, 43). This whole question is 
studied in the exceptionally thorough and well- 
als Stilprinzip des Thukydides (Rhet. Stud., Erganzungs- 
band I, Paderborn, 1938), in which considerable 
attention is devoted to Dionysius (pp. 29-40, 49-65). 
To declare, as does Pavano (Introd. p. xxvi): ‘oggi la 
critica su Tucidide si ¢ liberata del tutto dalle 
anguste oservazioni del Nostro’ is to combine 

E. C. Marchant (Intred. to Book I) wrote quite 
appreciatively of D.’s esay; so does G, M, A. Grube 
in a fair and balanced article in Phoenix 4 (1950), 


pp. 95-110. This does not imply unawareness of 


D.'s shortcomings—his misguided ideas of propriety, 
his political nalveté—or any wish to belittle Thucy- 
dides. But Pavano’s book is full of open or subtly 
suggested disparagement of the critic, and gives him 
the barest minimum of credit. To take an example: 
in cc. 29 ff., Dionysius analyses in detail the difficult 
chapter, I], &@ (note Arnold's remarks at 
the beginning of it), and complains of the contorted 
remark about clever knaves and honest fools (§7 pdor 
. «+ @pdddovra), he, a Greck and a scholar, admits 
defeat. But P. declares (p. 298) that nearly all 
critic of deliberate malice in pretending not to under- 
stand in order to develop his thesis that Thuc. 
obscure! Yet Gomme, in his note ad loc. (vol. 2, 
p. 378) admits the justice of D.’s criticism, and 
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previously had even proposed (though here I should 
venture to disagree) to alter the text. It should be 
noted, however, that Gomme is quite prepared to 
censure D. when he deserves censure (cf vol. 2, 
p. 181). We should also acknowledge that D. is not 
merely an obfrectater, but sometimes expresses the 
highest admiration for Thuc.’s narrative style (cf. 
ec. 26-7 on VII, 69 f7.). 

Roman literary criticism affords rather more 
parallels to Dionysius than Pavano’s commentary 
would suggest. In metaphorical terminology, for 
instance, the critic’s (exaggerated) description of 
Thuc. "jwdv xai topeter’ each individual word 
(c. 24) arouses no comparison with fimar labor: his 
statement (c.29) that a sentence might be recast 
tyuotepor suggests no comment on the Atticist 
watchword, sanifas orationis; and, more generally, D.'s 
criticisms of Thuc.’s brevity, whilst paralleled from 
Cicero and Quintilian, do not elicit any comparisan 
with those of Koman critics on Sallust. 

Pavano’s translation is usually reliable, but there is 
@ careless error on p. 201, where dxogunréy Kai 
iheotucyy is rendered ‘disordinata, rozza" when it 
means ‘simple and in the common idiom". In con- 
clusion, I note that Max. Egger’s book on Dionysius, 
first published in 1902, is said on p. xxvi, n. 4, to 
have been reprinted from an original edition of 1849; 
that was the date of the first appearance of his 
father Emile Egger's Histoire de ja critique chez les 
Grees. 

S. F. Bonner. 


Prurarce. Moralia XII, trans, Cherniss and Helm- 


bold. Loeb, London: Heinemann, 1957. 
Pp. 560. 155. 


Vol. xii is a welcome addition to the Loeb Aforalia, 
which one hopes will reach completion in the near 
future. This volume contains the de facie quae in 
orbe lunar apperet, translated by Professor Cherniss, 
and the de prime frigido, aguame an igmis sit utilior, 
animalia ratione wti and the two dé esu carnium orationes, 
valine oe by hin Helmbold. 

he de _facte is skilfully int ted here by Cherni 
with an excellent introd heiearana sh Ae Hits 
notes and even textual notes that go some way 
towards making this a critical edition of merit. One 
does not expect so much in a series of this nature, and 
ane can certainly be grateful to the editors for giving 
Cherniss the opportunity to present the fruits of his 
scholarship in this way. The introduction discusses 
clearly and intelligently the characters in the dia- 
logue, its date of composition and dramatic setting, 
the date of the eclipse mentioned at g31D-E, the 
construction of the work and the interrelation of its 
parts, as well as a number of geographical and other 
questions. The text is Cherniss's own, and it com- 
pares well with that of Pohlenz in the 1955 Teubner 
edition, of which it is independent. It contains a 
number of interesting things already published in 
CP xlvi, 1951, 197-58, and in addition several new 
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readings, including a brave attempt to remedy the 
difficult passage in 932C, which Pohlenz left with 
lacunae and an obclus. In his translation Cherniss 
is close to the Greek and fairly literal. This is 
perhaps desirable in a work involving technicalities, 
and probably helps in a number of places (e.g. 92gE) 
to make the interpretation clearer, but at times it is 
indefensible, since Plutarch does not forget, as 
Cherniss unfortunately does, that he is writing a 
dialogue. The short speech of Pharnaces at ga2F isa 
case in point, where the speaker is made to say, ‘Well, 
me you will not today entice into defending the 
Stoics . . ."; and shortly afterwards Lucius, with a 
laugh, replies, ‘Oh, sir, just don't bring suit against 
us for impiety’. There is similar awkwardness else- 
where (c.g. the first sentence in 936E and the first in 
g38C). Nevertheless, the accuracy of the translation 
amply compensates for what it lacks in readability, 
and Cherniss takes pains in a number of his footnotes 
to vindicate the interpretation he ts offering, some- 
times at the expense of other translators (e.g. p. 6, 
note 4 On ceoijxwTai, p. 111, mote ¢, ctc.). The 
footnotes themselves are learned, concise ancl much to 
the point, and therefore of considerable value. 

The text of the de prime _frigido is based mainly on 
that of Bernadakis, but Wyttenbach has been kept 
in mind in cases of doubt. At the time when the 
translation of this work was being made, the Teubner 
edition of 1955 was thought of as a thing of ‘the 
remote future’ (p. 228), and its subsequent appear- 
ance is not acknowledged here, On the other hand, 
the new Teubner of the other essays in this volume 
had appeared in time to be consulted, but not soon 

to make any thorough revision of the text 
possible. Helmbold attempts a number of emenda- 
tions of his own, some acceptable, others gratuitous 
and unnecessary (¢.g. 975E pév added by W. C. H.; 
qo8C aporjASouer for apoiAfor, Such things are not 
textual criticism but attempts to rewrite Plutarch). 
The translation is generally competent, but is marred 
in places by ill-chosen expressions: ¢.g. g72E ‘it was 
decent enough to glide away’ (xoojdog .. . dowpds- 
dtteto); o7GD ‘goes whizzing up’ (dvappolles) ; 
g8oA “it has a reserved seat (poedpiay Eyer) in every 
single book of his, whether ethical or physical’; 995E 
‘beel-witted" (mayeic). One also notices “different... 
than’ in a note on p. 299. An unfortunate verse 
rendering of a couplet of Theognis is offered at 
g73E, with an equally unfortunate alternative by 
Professor Alfred C. Andrews in a footnote, In the 
de primo frigide a judicious employment of the word 
‘coagulate’ might have improved the translation from 
time to time, e.g. 9q6C (of. p. 292, note a) and g50C, 
where olive oil “when it freezes’ is said to form ‘a 
soft jelly’, Some doubtful renderings have been 
noted (e.g. g7OE 1d qidctysor is not ‘probity’ in 
Plutarch), and elsewhere the English does less than 
justice to the Greek. A classified zoological index 
is appended to the ferrestriane an aguatiiia, This was 
compiled specially by Professor Andrews. ‘The lay- 
man must presumably accept the identifications of 
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animal species offered by the specialist, but Andrews 
is less happy in note d on p. 563, and some readers 
will be positively unhappy when they read on p. 481 
that ‘the zoological material is a hodge-podge 

misinformation dredged up from various zoological 
sources, seasoned here and there with personal con- 





tributions, which are not ne wily. correct’, 
Nevertheless it is a well-seasoned sludge. 
A. J. Gostace. 


création. [Bibl. des Ecoles francaises d’Athénes 
et de Rome, tg0.] Paris: E. de Boccard. 1958. 
Pp. 794. Price not stated. 

The introduction to this work points out how 
much less was thought of originality in the ancient 
than in the modern world, and Part I (pp. 14-154) 
traces the doctrine of Mimesis up to the time of 
Lucian, with illustrations from classical authors and 
the rhefores. The Second Sophistic, in M. Bompaire’s 
view, was neither a revolution nor a renaissance, but 
a continuation. In spite of its Asiatic origins and 
errors of taste its teaching, thanks to the doctrine of 
Mimesis, kept alive the influence of the best authors 
at models. The distinction between Atticism and 
Asianism is arbitrary, and Atticism on the gram- 
matical level was a mere heresy of grammarians and 
inimical to true Atticism, which was the deep study 
and appreciation of the classics. The latter con- 
clusion seems to the present reviewer unjustified: 
Lucian’s whole practice and that of his contem- 
poraries, and of not a few successors up to modern 
times, shows that grammatical Atticism was con- 
sidered a necessary part of the wider Atticism. 
Certainly Lucian attacked hyper-Atticism on the 
grounds of vocabulary: in this connexion Bompaire's 
analysis of the Lexiphanes, p. 634, forms a useful 
appendix to the section in Schmid’s Afticiomus. 

Part If (pp. 155-543) is entitled ‘La Création 
Rheétorique’; that is, the exploitation of the Greek 
literary heritage in a somewhat crude manner, by the 
direct use of material prepared by and for the 
rhetorical schools. It has long been clear that 
Lucian’s famous renunciation of rhetoric cannot be 
taken literally, and that the dialogues were intended 
for performance before an audience no less than the 
speeches. Bompaire now shows the degree to which 
Lucian conformed with the strictest rhetorical prac- 
tice. The historical characters mentioned by Lucian 
are selected and coincide with those mentioned by his 
contemporaries: Alexander as a great conqueror, 
Croesus exemplifying the instability of fortune, and 
soon, (Hence the curious prevalence of tyrants, or at 
least of certain tyrants, in Lucian’s works.) 
Menippus, Diogenes and other Cynics represent a 
type towards which Peregrinus also tends, Charac- 
ters are simplified and few have much individuality; 
some, like the philosophers in the Piscator, are mere 
names distinguished by a banal detail, The 
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do not prove that Lucian read the authors: the same 
material had been used through a long tradition in 
the rhetorical schools. Lucian pursues a ‘geographi- 
cal and historical Atticism’, adding verisimilitude by 
the use of names of demes and festivals. The bar- 
barian world is treated with the condescension of one 
who has been thoroughly Hellenised (Bompaire finds 
humour in the Toxaris). From his personal know- 
ledge of Egypt Lucian mentions no personal dis- 
coverics, He is neither bold nor original. In 
construction he uses the Adve diwarade mot only in 
full, as in the Zyranmada and Apologia, but often in 
skeleton form—eight times in the Bis Accusatus. His 
epideictic works conform closely to the precepts of 
rhetores of the Imperial period; but exactly the same 
method, down to small details, is also used in the 
imagines, Anacharss and some other works whose 
dialogue form is a transparent disguise. His philo- 
sophic ideas (Bompaire puts the word in inverted 
Conus} rest upon collections of défa:, his moral 
views on commonplaces from cynic sources. Pro- 
verbs, citations and other stylistic devices are used 
mechanically and to excess: for instance the Demonax 
(one of the few works, according to Eunapius 454, 
in which Lucian was serious) is almost a string of 
anecdotes without composition. While most of 
Lucian’s subject-matter is of literary origin, he 
probably got it through the collections of paroemio- 
graphers and other second-hand literature. The 
number of traditional themes and arguments in the 
Peregrinus, Alexander and other pamphlets is such that 
a personal attack, in Bompaire’s view, cannot have 
been Lucian’s main interest. The Roman references 
are mostly clichés and cannot support the theory that 
Lucian was a member of any form of resistance to 
Rome. 

References to the contemporary world in Lucian 
are not cogent: they are swamped by his material of 
literary origin. According to the principles of 
Mimesis the latter would be more important, and it 
was only by the ‘rumination’ of it that ‘création 
littéraire’ could take place. This is the subject of 
Part IIT (pp. 547-744). Bompaire explains Lucian's 
innovations under the headings of ‘contamination’ 
and * ition’. Thus he followed the highest 
tradition ee which tragedies were composed from 
Homeric material (and incidentally practised a 
refined form of a rhetorical exercise). An analysis of 
Lucian'’s humour follows: it is at its best in parody, 
or more strictly pastiche, and could rise, as in the 
Vera Historia, toa new level of fantasy. But Lucian’s 
aim was not so much to raise laughs as to give 
pleasure by recalling to an educated audience 
features of their cultural world, This is a pleasure 
which can be shared by modern readers; but for 
seen in the form of the feppamz, which attempted a 
synthesis of art and literature to their mutual benefit. 

Bompaire claims authenticity for the Patriag 
Encomium, de Parasito and Tragodopedagra. Since the 
vnethod of argument and quality of wit are criteria, 
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one might expect him also to support the de Salfatione, 
which, apart from its merits, contains a piece of 
‘création mécanique’ in its catalogue of legends; 
and the stylistic objections to it are not worse than 
those to the de Parasito (ef. J. Bieler, (her die Echtheit 
des Luctonischen Dialogs de Parasito, Hildeshcim, 
1890). The onginality af the de Sallatione, in 
Bompaire' § Opinion, stands against it. 

This important and valuable book, as will appear 
even from a brief account, differs at many points 
from established authorities. It should help towards 
a fuller understanding of Lucian’s aims and methods. 


B. J. Sims. 


Maas (P.) Textual Criticism. Translated by 
BE. Flower. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 
Pp. vii + 59. as. Gd. | 

Paul Maas, himself among the best loved of 
classical scholars, has rendered a lifelong service of 
love to the authors of antiquity. Almost every 
waking moment has been spent in pondering, 

criticising and improving their texts. In 1927 in a 

German handbook he set out a system of textual 

criticiam, which from precise definitions deduced a 

rigorous method, in accordance with which the critic 

could operate with the certainty of the scientist, His 
essay, classic in its economy of statement, has formed 
an esential element in the education of every 

European scholar, and has gone through three 

editions in Germany. The late Barbara Flower had 

prepared an English translation before her death in 

1955, and the Clarendon Press are to be congratulated 

on printing it and making Maas’ work available to 

the large circle of English students (and teachers) 

who read German only with difficulty. C. H. 

Roberts has seen the book through the press and 

added in an appendix a translation of the equally 

famous paper on Letfekler, Byz. Zischr, 37, 289. Four 
pages of “Retrospect 1956" allow Maas to comment 
on latent evidence, Pasquali’s dictum ‘recentiores non 
deteriores’, and the theory of diagnostic conjectures. 

Hard thinking went into this book and hard 

unking must result from reading it, But doubts 
will keep breaking in about the validity of sys- 
tematsation, Is textual criticism susceptible of 
treatment as a science? Every scholar’s answer will 
be to some extent personal. The reviewer must 
confess his own feeling that the textual critic operates 
in the field of rd dedeyduera Gddme Fyew, In his 
section 10 Maas admits the great hindrance, if not 
impossibility of proceeding if two manuscripts have 
been contaminated, But does he appreciate the 

— “sg fines contamination in the ancient 

w clear evidence of lit , of 

Strabo, of New Testament papyri i the cian: * 

of one exemplar with a second, and conflation of their 

readings was the ancient scholar's established method 
of reassuring himself that his text was reliable (most 
recently E. Lobel, P. Oxy. xxiv, p. 41). How is the 
critic to proceed when his text is contaminated? 
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That 1s surely a situation that admits no straight- 
forward recipe. 
E. G. Turner. 


CHADWICK (Joux) The Decipherment of Linear 
B. Cambridge: University Press, 1958. Pp. 
x + 148, with 2 plates, 16 text-figures, 1 folding 
diagram. 18s. 6d. 

*This', says Mr Chadwick in his preface (p. ix), “is 
an attempt to present ... to the general reader’ the 
story of how Michael Ventris deciphered the Bronze 
Age script which Sir Arthur Evans taught us to call 
‘Minoan Linear B’; and since Ventris, to the grief 
of all who knew him, did not live to add anything to 
the account in Documents, which is too technical for 
the purpose, or to provide a running commentary for 
Worknotes, there is no one who is half as well qualified 
as Chadwick for the task. “Apy1) diipa deff—and 
the frontispiece (a fine photograph of Ventris) 
together with the modesty of Chadwick's preface are 
a good beginning to the book, which is written 
entirely in Ventris’ own spirit: it is highly factual, 
but cigestibly as well as economically written, and it 
is decisive without (in spite of all temptations) ever 
becoming discourteous. 

In the first short chapter (‘Michael Ventris’, 
pp- !-4), which gives (in my opinion at least) an 
incontrovertibly true account of Ventris as a person, 
I should stress the importance of three facts men- 
tioned by Chadwick: the speed of Ventris’ mental 
processes, his insistence on the visual approach to the 
problem, and his training as an architect, It is clear 
from Worknotes that Ventris sometimes found himself 
‘stuck’, with his mind uneasily contemplating an 
apparently random assemblage of facts, until sud- 
denly (and quite without any consciousness of 
ratiocination on his part) a pattern became per- 
ceptible to him—and then his mind would begin to 
work so fast that even he ‘toiled after it in vain’. 
That is to say that he was a natural intuitive (the 
visual approach is, I think, an essential adjunct of that 
type of mind), whose power of seeing patterns in 
things had been greatly strengthened by his pro- 
fessional training and experience, Here, if ever, was 
Browning's ‘high man, Aiming at a million’; and 
whether he missed his ‘unit’ or not, it is no wonder 
that the rest of us, painfully scoring in singles and 
with our century nowhere in sight, should at times 
complain that he never made it clear to us how he 
amassed his hundreds of thousands, 

Chapter 2 (5-25) gives an account of the Minoan 
scripts, with ample comparative material both in the 
text and in the illustrations, The third chapter 
(‘Hopes and Failures’, 26-39) carries the story of 
work on the texts down to the first publication (by 
Bennett in 1951) of the tablets found at Pylos in 
1939, which made it possible for ‘orderly analysis, 
begun by Miss Kober and Bennett’ to “take the place 
of speculation and guess-work’ (9). Chapter 4 
(“Birth of a Theory’, 40-66) begins with some usefy 
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and then takes the story down to the issue by Ventris, 
in June 1952, of his epoch-making Worknote 20. 
Then in Chapter 5 (‘Growth and Development’, 
67—-H0) we have Ventris’ broadcast (July 1, 1952, 
though Chadwick seems to put it earlier; ‘June’ in 
the footnote on p. 68 should be ‘July"), which intro- 
duced Chadwick to Ventris and led directly to their 
joint publications (‘Evidence for Greek Dialect in 
the Mycenaean Archives’, JHS xxiii [1953] 84-103; 
Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Cambridge, 1956), and 
through them to all the work on Linear B which 
has been done since 1953. Naturally the collaborators 
expected opposition; but Chadwick can end this 
chapter with the words, ‘Even before the theory 
could be published [se in JHS], Professor Blegen 
had put into our hands a decisive confirmation, a 
weapon so powerful that the failure of the opposition 
was certain before it had begun’, Accordingly the 
opening paragraphs of Chapter 6 (“The Decipher- 
ment and the Critics’, 81-100) describe Blegen's 
finding at Pylos in June 1952 of the tablet now 
famous as Ta 641, before going on to an account of 
the first reactions (both favourable and unfavour- 
able) to the article ‘Evidence’, and so to the earliest 
published attacks by Professors Beattie (FAS boxvi 
[1956] 1-17; Cambridge Review, xxviii [1957] 
568-71) and Grumach (OLZ, lii [1957] 293-342). 
These Chadwick answers with firmness and courtesy, 
though his description of Beattie’s rejection of the 
approaches made to him by Ventris and Chadwick 
(90) suggests to me that the maintenance of that 
courtesy must have cost him some effort. Both 
Chadwick and his readers, it seems to me, are fortu- 
nate that this book was already published before 
Beattie’s unsubstantiated attack on Ventris’ good 
faith in his “Plain Guide’ (.MJO, vi [1958] 39-104) 
became available, Chapter 7 (‘Life in Mycenaean 
Greece’, 101-33), together with the appendix 
(‘Mycenacan Documents in Transcription’, 141-3), 
may be taken as a preparation for the assault on 
Documents; bat 1 am ly inclined to think that 
the general reader may still find the direct ascent 
from Decipherment to Documents rather abrupt. The 
last chapter (*Prospects’, 134-9) looks forward to 
the decipherment of Linear A and to the many possi- 
bilities for the discovery of new Linear B texts; but 
for me the bright outlook is somewhat overcast by the 
thought that students of Lincar B matters are now 
divided into two utterly separate camps, of which the 
smaller wages total war upon the larger. Chadwick's 
book shows that for this lamentable state of affairs, 
which has already caused much waste of intellectual 
effort (and will doubtless cause much more), Beattie’s 
rifiute is almost entirely to blame; but it is an even 
more deplorable fact that, even since Chadwick's 
book was published, some of Ventris’ most deter- 
mined opponents have begun to show a. really 
frightening disregard of the ordinary conventions of 
academic controversy—and one can only hope that 
these provocations will not turn what is stil] in most 
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the worst-mannered brawls which has ever disfigured 

Chadwick's book contains much which will be 
new to all but the most advanced specialists in 
Mycenacan studies, so that many people will benefit 
by it besides the general readers for whom it is 
expressly designed. The publishers deserve all 
praise for the way in which they have kept the price 
of this book within reasonable bounds without de- 
tracting from its elegant appearance. 


Jj. A. Davison. 


Woopneap (A. G.) The Study of Greek Inscrip- 
tions. Cambridge: University Press. 1959: 
Pp. xi-+- 199. 4 plates. 3 text figures. £1 2s. Gd, 

Forty years have elapsed since the late Sir John 
Sandys, in his Latin Epigraphy, provided scholars with 
a fully-documented introduction to the study of Latin 
inscriptions, but no comparable work in English has 
hitherto been available for that of Greek inscriptions. 
The need for such a volume is undeniable, and Mr 
quickly and readily welcomed, in fact not only by the 
‘non-specialist’ for whom it is designed in the first 
place but by scholars in many fields of classical 
learning. Although its length ow little more than 
half that of Sandys’ book, the table of contents shows 

In ten chapters W. deals successively with (i) Signs 
and Symbols; (ii) The Origin and Development of 
the Greek Alphabet; (m1) Boustrophedon and Stotchedon; 
(iv) The Classification of Inscriptions; (v) The 
Dating of Inscriptions; (vi) The Restoration of In- 
eaisaicseaed: (vii) Squeezes and Photographs; (viii) In- 

tions in the History of Greek Art; (ix) Epi- 
graphic Publications; (x) Some Miscellancous In- 
formation. Instead of cumbering the text with foot- 
notes he has grouped his references and bricf explana- 

tory notes at the end of it (pp. 120-32), and a 

concise general index (pp. 199-9) contains all that ts 

needed for his readers’ guidance. 

A. special word of approval is due to the lucid and 
judicious discussion of the origins of the alphabet 
(ch. II), with its attractive suggestion (developed 

more fully in AJA, 1959) as to the part played by 

merchants trading with the Phoenician coastal 
cities in the adoption of an alphabet in versions 
suitable to their own use and dialects. Similarly, in 
chs. V and VI on the dating and restoration of 
inscriptions the need for caution is justifiably empha- 
sised, especially in dealing with cpeesieany' 1 stones 
where every feature must be accurately | 

before starting on the task of restoration. Ch. VIII 

breaks rather new ground, in its study of the aesthetics 

of Greek inscriptions in relation to the history of 

Greek Art, which should at Ieast lead students to 

know and appreciate the reproductions of Attic 

inscriptions in Kirchner's Imagines; and perhaps to 
regret that there is no comparable work available 
to illustrate the development of writing on inscrip- 
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tions from elsewhere in the Greek world. Lacking 
such a work it is not easy to verify the statement 
(p- 90) that by the end of the fourth century the 
shift of political emphasis from Greece to Asia meant 
‘that there, and no longer in Attica, was... the best 
epigraphic work done’. Here a word of guidance 
would have been welcome to illustrations additional 
to the few cited by W. from Kern's Fnseriptiones 
Groecae (1919). The ‘miscellaneous information’ in 
ch, X includes a concise guide to Greck numerals, 
the Athenian Tribes, the Athenian Archons and an 
admirably clear summary of the many problems 
involved in that complicated subject, the Athenian 
(Calendar. 

Whilst readily conceding that the scale of the book 
inevitably restricts the number of references offered, 
and that citation of the invaluable material collected 
by Hondius in his Sexa Loguuntur gocs a long way 
towards mecting this need, I venture to offer a few 
suggestions (amicus amico) for consideration when a 
second edition is being prepared. P. 363, besides the 
Temple-accounts: at Epidauros those of the Tholos 
and certain other buildings should not be overlooked. 
P. 43, im the incidental mention of Tituli Agonistici 
there is no reference to the contribution of Wilhelm 
to the study of the dramatic festivals at Athens: that 
the name of such a distinguished cpigraphist does not 
occur in the Index (or in the text?) may well come as 
a shock to others as well as the reviewer. P. 47, a 
reference eee Loquuntur, 137 f. would usefully 
supplement the scanty details of local Prosopographiae, 
which had their beginnings long before the oe 
date implied in the text (e.g. Poralla, Prosopographie der 
Lakedaimonier, 1913). FP. 60, a note seems needed 
on the distinction between AdprjJioc—names with and 
without the pracnomen Méap«oz, for the former may 
in many cases date back to the Emperor of that name, 
whereas the latter are presumably all derived from 
the Consittutio of Caracalla. P. 91,115, in citing 
"Kern 35, top’ as an unsuccessful example of the use 
of individual letters of decorative character, W. has 
not appreciated the importance of this text for its 
‘semu-cursive” script, which might be compared with 
that of the metrical epitaph from Gaza (SEG viii. 260, 
¢. 200 8.¢,), of which several publications provide a 
photograph. This is a valuable reminder that the 
epigraphist, in seeking the aid of the papyrologist, 
should be ready to overstep the strict limitations of his 
own field as defined by Tod in his article ‘Greek 
Epigraphy’ in OCD, and quoted with approval by 
Woodhead (p. t20). No less important is it for him 
to encroach on the field of the numismatist in his 
study of letter-forms, especially those of the carly 
issues of Magna Graccia and Sicily. 

Space does not permit of a discussion of W.'s views 
on the nature and limits of the epigraphist’s task, but 
his statement (p. 54, ad fin.) that ‘the skilled epi- 
graphist must of necessity be something of an 
archaeologist and something of a historian’ can hardly 
be intended as a complete definition, as it omits the 
vital requirement of a mastery of the Greek language 
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as well as the readiness to cross the boundary-lines 
of his subject in other directions than those already 
mentioned. A few other suggestions may not come 
amuss: the list of travellers to whom we are indebted 
for scholarly copies of inscriptions (p. 96), might 
well be extended to include for the period 1750-1850 
the names of Chandler, Leake, Spratt and Arundell; 
and for the generation from 1880 onwards, W. M. 
Ramsay and Sterrett, whereas Keil (still living and 
active) belongs, like yon Premerstein, to the present 
century; and somewhere in this roll of honour a place 
should be found for Wilhelm. The photograph of 
the Miletus decree (pl. 1) whilst valuable as an 
example of skilfully reconstructed fragments is in- 
evitably on too small a scale for the letters to be 
read without a lens, so a reference would have been 
welcome to ATL II, pl. 4, where its lettering and its 
tapering profile are more clearly visible. By a 
strange lapse, Ocnoanda is located in Caria instead 
of Lycia (p. 31), and the caption of pl. 4, an ex- 
ceptionally interesting document recently dis- 
covered in Phrygia, is not in agreement with 
the note on p. 126 which refers to it as of the 
second century A.p.; actually it includes a consular 
date, A.D. 237. 

The press-work is admirable, and the omission of a 
final / from Aisterical (p. 55) seems to be the only 
misprint. If this notice appears to draw dispropor- 
lionate attention to minutiae, it is because the plan 
of the book and its treatment of the essential elements 
in the study of Greek inscriptions so admirably 
achieve the author's purpose, and will surely win for 
it the warm welcome which it : 


A. M. Wooowarp., 


Graecae in Bulgaria Repertae, 
edidit G. Mihailov, Academia Litterarum 
Bulgarica, Sofia, Vol. I, 1956, pp. 262, pil. 122. 
Leva 28.50, Wol. TT, 1958, pp. 257, pll. 135. 
Leva 33.15. — 

The Greek inscriptions found in Bulgaria, Jugo- 
Slavia, Turkey, and even in Greece itself, have been 
and are being published in such diverse journals, 
often inaccessible and unobtainable and sometimes 
written in languages not easily understood, that it is 
virtually impossible to study them asa whole. If, for 
example, one is trying to form a conspectus of Greck 
inscriptions from Macedonia, it is necessary to try to 
obtain and read journals, sometimes even newspapers 
or local museum bulletins, in Greek, Serbo-Croat and 
Bulgarian. Scholarly communication has also been 
hindered by political conditions in the Balkans 
and this has given rise to national corpora of Greek 
inscriptions; we have already collections of Greek 
inscriptions in Jugoslavia and a Rumanian corpus 
is being prepared. The latest national collection is the 
one by Professor G. Mihailov, whose laudable aim is 
to publish all the Greek inscriptions found within the 
confines of the modern state of Bulgaria and collect 
the disecta membre into one corpus. Much as one may 
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regret the cutting across of the ancient territories as 
recognised by the geographical divisions of JG, it is 
inevitable in modern political circumstances. 
Professor Mihailov's corpus is designed to cover the 
territory in four volumes, with a fifth volume of 
indexes. Volume 1 covers the shore of the Black 
Sea; Volume 2 the region between the Danube and 
Haemus; Volume 3 that between Haemus and Rho- 
dope; and Volume 4 Sofia, Pautalia and Nicopolis ad 
Mestum; each volume has a map of the relevant 
region and a small key-map to show its relation to 
the other volumes, Though Volume 5 will contain 
comprehensive indexes to the whole, the editor has 
thoughtfully provided provisional indexes in cach 
volume; these are on a generous scale and will add 
enormously to the usefulness of the work as it 


progresses, 

The first feature that strikes the user is the handy 
format, 24 = 17 cm., such a welcome change from 
the normal unwieldy size of epigraphical publica- 
tions, Secondly, one is amazed at the wealth of 
illustration, One has always known that the only 
satisfactory way to publish an epigraphical text is to 
provide a photograph and originally this was the 
aim of MAA{A, though latterly financial stringency 
and the increased cost of printing have led to a drastic 
reduction in this essential documentation, Professor 
Mihailov has provided more illustrations than in any 
other comparable corpus; he gives a photograph of 
the stone when he can, a photograph from the original 
publication, of a squeeze or a drawing, when he has 
noaccess to the original; out of 475 inscriptions in the 
first volume only 37 are not illustrated, ‘This enables 
the reader to read the text on the stone for himself 
and it also gives a wealth of material for the study of 
letter-forms and decoration of the monuments. The 
plates are not always works of art, but they are 
always legible and that is what matters, One cannot 
praise too highly the generosity ‘and far-sightedness 
of the Bulgarian Academy of Letters in providing 
the editor so lavishly with the financial resources for 
his work; the learned institutions in this country that 
one Fecal money for this kind of illustration, 
Wi c) bitive cost of printing, surely ve 
few indeed Bat Pr pe ari 

For the text of his edition Professor Mihailov has 
wisely chosen the international language, Latin, and 
has thereby earned the gratitude of all his readers, 
especially those to whom the Cyrillic alphabet is not 
familiar. It is in this that Professor Mihailoy scores 
heavily over the Jugoslav scholars, like Vulié, who 
published mainly in Serbo-Croat. Warm praise is 
due not only to the editor, but to his learned printer 
who is equally at home in the Roman and Greck 
alphabets and to the publishers for providing such 
good quality paper and a dignified and durable 
binding. The /emmata giving the provenance and 
present position of the monument, its measurements 
and the various editions are excellent. The apparatus 
crifius, too, is clear and detailed, to a degrec 
quite beyond the financial resources of the usual 
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epigraphical publication. The commentary ts mainly 
on chronological and historical points. 

Armed with this equipment the reader need never 
stir beyond his study; in his hands he will have the 
complete collection of Greck inscriptions in Bulgaria, 
arranged in a more handy way than if he were study- 
ing them i situ. He need never travel to Bulgaria 
to re-examine a stone; Professor Mihailov has given 
him a photograph and a complete description. He 
need never refer to previous editions; Professor 
Mihailoy has done all the work for him in the 
apparatus criticus, In his exhaustive article on Greek 
inscriptions in Bulgaria (Ree, pial. woan, 1959, 
165-296), Professor L. Robert can find only ‘quelques 
observations sur certains textes. . . . Leur petit 
nombre sera un hommage & la qualité du travail de 
GG. Mihailoy.” The first volume of Professor Mihailov's 
work has been crowned by the Académie des In- 
scriptions ect Belles-Lettres, and this award reflects 
the gratitude and admiration of all scholars for his 
admirable work, magnificently conceived and 
superbly executed; when it is completed, it will be a 
atin > ced. 

J. M. R. Cormack. 


literary papyri. By C. J. Kraemer, Jr. 
Princeton: University Pres. Oxford U-P., 
1958. Pp. xxiii + 955. 8 plates. £3. 
Excavating at Auja cl-Hafir in the Negeb in 1937, 
Harris Dunscombe Colt uncovered a hoard of 
papyri stored away in the remains of two churches 
on the site of ancient Nessana. The literary papyn 
were published in 1950 as P. Colt Ness. II, and are 
now followed by the documents, of which there are 
nearly two hundred in all, dating from the beginning 
of the sixth to the end of the seventh centuries ap. 
The information gleaned from them provides a 
unique picture of a small Hellenistic community 
outside Egypt in the crucial years before and imme- 
diately after the commencement of Mohammedan 
expansion. Nessana was a large-sized village, with 
a military camp attached and manned by a unit of 
the /imifanei known as the Company of the Most 
Loyal Theodosians, possibly dromedarii. Situated one 
road to Egypt, it had originated as a halting-place 
for caravans en route from Aila, the modern ‘Aqabah 
to Gaza, and had been made the site of a small fort 
by the Nabataeans in the second century s.c. and 
later of a larger one by the Romans; after a period 
of decline in the second and third centuries A.D., 
conditions again improved, and Nessana reached the 
height of its prosperity in the sixth and seventh 
centuries as a centre of the caravan-trade, being 
comparatively unaffected by the Arab conquest of 
estine in A.p. 634. But the withdrawal of the 
the integration of the Nabataean population with 
other Arab peoples brought a gradual return to a 
tribal system, and probably by the middle of the 
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eighth century the village had been deserted by its 
inhabitants and reclaimed by the desert. 

The documents tell us litth about the world out- 
side Nessana but a great deal about local and pro- 
vincial affairs. For example, we learn much about 
the layout of houses (22), the administration of 
S. Palestine in the sixth century (39), agricultural 
and hydrological installations (31), the low state of 
education in Nessana at the end of the seventh 
century (56), the administration of the poll-tax in 
Syria (59, 76), the procedure for assessment and 
collection of taxes (60-7), the efficiency and organsa- 
tion of the Arab bureaucracy (6g, 92), the con- 
tinuing toleration of Christianity (72), agricultural 
methods in Palestine (82), trading activities and 
prices (@9), the details of the date-industry (go-1). 
Not the least interesting are the respects in which this 
information differs from, or supplements, that which 
we have on similar topics from Egypt: for example, 
18 is an important addition to existing marriage 
settlements from Egypt, which it greatly resembles 
in form and language, 24, an @moradpa oetigyod, in 
spite of differences in form, is parallel to like docu- 
ments from Egypt in its esential formulas and even 
in minor points of language, 33 helps to fill in the 
details of our knowledge of divorce agreements, and 
46, a loan of money, 48, a guarantee for a loan, and 
60-7, entagia, all conform in the main to known 
Egyptian practice, though they contain striking 
differences in phraseology. On the other hand, 29, 
a summons issued from the provincial capital Elusa, 
is unique; while 57 has no parallel amongst other 
divorce agreements. (From 28, 43, anc 95 it is clear 
that the editor had not seen Eos xviii, 1 175 ff. and 
the repudimm published there.) Again, we learn 
from 76 that the clergy were subject to the poll-tax, 
and from 35-6 that dovmwei were probably scouts, 
like the doumdtmpes. 

The lexicographer and philologist will find many 
words in this volume which cither appear for the 
first time or in a new sense, ¢.g. mapapepripnio:, 
xafallapucde, Exdaypdc, tertoofodia [sc], tprxdpapoc, 
duacrparepoc, mecatiioy (bearing out Perry's sugges- 
tion for P. Oxy. 2084, 27, made in AFPh LX (1999) 
pp. 38 f.), éufafpds (cited once by Sophocles but in 
an ecclesiastical, not as here military, context), 
ovyxexodAnueros used of an attached house, E_ypoxyzior 
(listed elsewhere only in the Mega Lexicon), oveapcredcr, 
caxaitior (or xaxadior?), doféarior (probably 
‘limestone’, as in modern Greek), déx[apyos), ézortia 
in the same sense as fydpera, paciddov, tpofélioy (or 
tpowf@juer?) as “charges for the use of the threshing 
boards and floor’, teddpioc, poptidy in the sense of 
‘taxes’, wowir and fxfdddew in the sense of ‘yield, 
produce’, eZoaa: [sic] and éyzqrera [sic], for 
beth of which the editor has been unable to find a 
certain explanation, though he tends to regard the 
latter as a corruption of expeditur, and, possibly, 
caunAoyeter in the sense of ‘make a levy of 
camels’, There are also useful discussions of the 
meaning of dowearicdc, of Tar dnuocior elanpawropes, 
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TOTOTHpHTIS, ypaupatyptpes, and ofxoz in the possible 
sense of “hospice’, of the difference between aplO pec 
and ¢ydueva, eidoyia and apoapopa, of protocols, 
illustrated by Plate 2, of the apparent width of 
papyrus rolls in Syria in this period (Introduction, 
Pp. 37), and of the prayer for the dead which appears 
here on scrap paper (g6) centuries before it is attested 
in a number of Nubian inscriptions, 

Enough has been said to show that this is a volume 
of considerable and varied interest, It has been 
edited with loving care and painstaking attention to 
detail, and as far as one may judge from the plates, 
the texts it presents should be generally reliable, 
though one may express a doubt whether « should 
not be read instead of #¢ in 47, 10, and whether 
36, 4, where notes are at variance with printed text, 
which is clearly in error, does not in fact conceal 
ezod factixod) possibly followed by a Proper Name; 
probably too «[ai] peésrorta: should have been read 
im 47, 10. The editor lays emphasis on the novel 
and more popular style adopted: apart from the use 
of a scheme of abbreviated references, which is to 
be commended, and a preference for paraphrase over 
translation, which is perhaps a dangerous precedent, 
one can see little difference between this volume and 
most modern editions of papyri, except that it is a 
more lavish production than most, Printing and 
proof correction have been done accurately on the 
whole, and one saw few comigenda, ao few and so 
trivial that the barbarous Korctyta: in Bg, 99 n. 
Came as something of a shock—corruptio optimi 
pestuma! 

B. R. Rees, 


Bow (A.-M. and A.) Les timbres amphoriques de 


thasiennes IV]. Paris: Boccard. 1957. 
Pp. 538, with 8 text figures and 2,972 illustra- 
tons of stamps. Price not stated, 

In compiling this impressive volume Madame Bon 
and her husband have kept in view a clearly defined 
objective: ‘le but que nous nous Proposons dans cet 
ouvrage est de réunir les cachets imprimeés sur les 
anses d’amphores de Thasos et d’en dresser le 
catalogue’ (p. 9). And this clarity is characteristic 
of the whole work, alike in expression and in arrange- 
ment. The preface sketches the history of the 
undertaking and acknowledges the authors’ debt to 
various scholars, especially to Miss Virginia Grace, 
the value of whose collaboration is further empha- 
sised by the appearance of her name on the utle-page. 
of the provenance of the documents In question, the 
character of the amphorae and of the stamps im- 
pressed on them, the purpose of such stamps, and 
their dating, which depends mainly on the archaco- 
logical context of their discovery and ranges from 
the late filth century to about 200 Bc. An ample 
bibliography (pp. 49-55) is followed by a useful 
explanation of the principles underlying the cata- 
logue and the signs and abbreviations used in its 
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presentation, though nothing is said of the system of 
symbols adopted in the printing of epigraphical texts. 

The catalogue itself comprises 2,297 items, 
divided into seven classes, and includes 39 stamped 
tiles (see p. 537) and 40 stamps of uncertain origin 
discovered at Thasos (nos. 2233-72). To appreciate 
the vast labour involved in its preparation we must 
bear in mind that a single item may cover several 
examples of the same stamp; no. 717, ¢.g., includes 
no fewer than 17 examples. The book is lavishly 
illustrated; in addition to the eight figures in the 
introduction (fig. 8 on p. 25, is inadvertently 
omitted from the list of illustrations on p. 539), there 
are in the catalogue proper 1,651 photos and 472 
line-drawings. The elaborate index of names and 
monograms has been compiled with the utmost care, 
and indicates a large number of corrections made in 
the texts of previously published stamps; how drastic 
these can be is illustrated by no. 955 bis, where 
Neoun[roz] is emended to Kirogia[y]. The index 
of emblems (pp. 591-6) emphasises the remarks made 
in the introduction (pp. 29-30) about their astonish- 
ing variety, and the index of provenances other than 
Thasos and Athens (pp. 537-8) is of particular 
interest; we note, e.¢., that the coasts of the Euxine 
supply 618 items, the Aegean islands 74, Egypt 59, 
mainland Hellas 8 and the West only one. Since 
the publication of the book a Thasian stamp has 
come to light in the Hellenistic settlement at Nimrud 
(Irag xx, 120). 

The texts of the Thasian stamps are remarkably 
simple and uniform, containing personal names, the 
Thasian ethnic, monograms and emblems; no month 
is mentioned, no title unless the Kepapap( rc) 
of nos. 912-13 is such, énf appears only thrice 
(nos. 470, 1147-8), and one tile bears the graffito 
AHZTAL (no. 2273). The ethnic normally takes the 
form Gasioy, but the alternative Gacy is attested in 
59 items and may have been written or intended in a 
large number of others where the abbrevia lation or 
The authors mention this alternative (pp. 26-7, 49), 
but invariably write it Gaafor, while in scores of 
examples they write Geai(.jy, or the like, where 
the penultimate letter is uncertain. Do they regard 
the o as a misspelt w (cf, CIG IV p. 259, nos. 10, 
t4, 17, where G@AXION is transcribed Ganicy)? is 
Gdctov not rather a neuter singular like the Kridvor 
found on almost all Cnidian amphorac? Miss 
Grace, indeed, wrote Gacior in AJA | 38, nos. 1, 2, 3, 
Suppl X 129 ff.) she rightly prefers Gdoioy! Other 
variants, Gricioc (nos. Ht, 500) and Gacim: (nos. 192, 
1562), are probably dure to carelessness, while 
Goal (no. 471) is a misprint. 

A loose sheet is inserted containing a list of errata, 
but a further volume is promised (p. 518), which will 
include addenda and corrigenda to the present work 


' See the interesti | theory stated in Hesperia, 
Suppl. X 119. — | ji 
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as well as the stamps discovered since the beginning 
of 1952. The errors I have noted are mostly trivial 
—accents misplaced or omitted (e.¢. ofvypa for 
olrnpd on p. 24, éeray for feryr and pod” for pop) 
on p. 37, "“Apuordrednc and Tiaveder on p. 421) of 
names wrongly spelt (Etty Goldmann for Hetty 

on p. 15 and Himhoof Blumer for Imhool- 
Blumer on p. 31)—and do not seriously detract from 
the value of the book. 

The amphora-stamps are not inspiring individu- 
ally, but taken in the mass their value for the 
economic history of classical and Hellenistic Greeee 
is considerable, and we cannot but feel admiration 
and gratitude for those who have undertaken the 
arduous task of collecting and editing the available 
material so far as Thasos is concerned and have 
carried it out with such exemplary devotion. 


Marcus N. Ton. 


Wane-Gery (H. T.) Essays in Greek History. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 1958. Pp. xvi + gor. 
Portrait, 2 45. od. 

This pleasant volume, adorned with an excellent 
photograph of the author and including his biblio- 
graphy, was published to honour Professor Wade- 
Gery on the occasion of his seventicth birthday. It 
is a Festschrift in the nature of Aleine Schriften, and 
even the sworn enemies of Festschriften will warmly 
welcome this kind of homage to a man who has many 
friends and, I believe, no enemy. We are not told 
who selected the essays; but whether it was the 
author himself or Professor Andrewes, who acted as 
editor, we have every reason to be grateful. There 
are thirteen papers in all, among them some that 
have made a great impact on the study of Greck 
history, such as the brilliant articles on the Spartan 
Rhetra, on the structure of early Athenian society, 
on Thucydides son of Melesias, on the Peace of 
Callias. All of them display Wade-Gery'’s great 

acumen, his scholarly accuracy—which is something 
aiid hen cedainey—and above all his imagina- 
tive and constructive ways of discussing the ancient 
sources. Today these papers read as well as ever; 
we can understand, though we may regret, that they 
have been reprinted virtually unchanged. We 
naturally should like to know the author's reactions 
to some of the views expressed in the discussion which 
followed the publication of his papers. 

A special attraction of the present volume is the 
addition of an unpublished article of recent origin 
on one of the most puzzling and most discussed “Attic 
i ions, the treaty on fefddaa with Phaselis 
UG I?, 16, Tod, no. 32). Following the long line 
of distinguished scholars who have tried to restore 
the text and to understand its meaning, Wade-Gery 
once more discusses most of the questions emerging 
from a thorough interpretation of the decree. His 
chief result, on which alone I propose to comment, is 
that it was a single magistrate who then rendered 
judicial verdicts. It is well known that all our 
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evidence for the fifth century shows the ‘normal’ 
procedure in which the magistrate presides, while 
the dieectal judge. If Wade-Gery's interpretation 
and dating of the inscription (between 469 and 462) 
are mght, the obvious conclusion would be that the 
power of jurisdiction was taken from the magistrates 
by Ephialtes in his reforms of 462, The new con- 
clusion is based on two ‘vital phrases’: (1) 1.6 ff. 
Cases of contracts between an Athenian and a 
Phaselite made at Athens will be heard at Athens 
map[a Tan aolAgudpyon, and nowhere else. The 
Greek words can only mean ‘at the Polemarch's 
tribunal’, but that translation seems to me to allow 
for two different meanings; the Polemarch was 
either as usual the presiding magistrate or actually 
rendered the verdict. Wade-Gery is fully aware of 
the two possibilities; he decides for the unusual one, 
chiefly because of the second ‘vital’ clause. 
(2) 1.15 ff. Here we learn that if tlic didn ti)r 

dpyor accepts an action at law against a man from 
Phasels, if be (or it?) decides against him, the 
decision shall be void. We know that dpyj can 
mean an office or a board of officials, a ‘magistracy’; 
it is less easy, though not impossible, to take it as a 
single magistrate. There remains a good deal in 
favour of Wade-Gery's thesis, but some doubts also 
remain. Incidentally, what happened when the 
‘other’ magistracy decided in favour of the Phaselite ? 

As in his earlier papers, Wade-Gery puts new 
searching questions, and by his vivid and poignant 
treatment compels the reader to re-think what 
frequently had become an accepted routine solution. 
We are looking forward to many more of his pene- 
trating papers, though (may we say so?) most of all 
to his Early Greek History in the Methuen series. 


WVicror EnRENBERG., 


bridge: Heffer). 1958. Pp. goo. £2 tos. od. 

This fourth volume of the Entretiens Hardt is devoted 
to Greek and Roman historiography and records in 
full seven discussions by a group of distinguished 
scholars in August 1956, introduced by the following 
papers: (1) Kurt Latte, ‘Die Anfiinge der, 
Geschichtschreibung’; (2) Jacqueline de Romilly, 
*L'utihté de l'histoire selon Thucydide’; (3) Kurt 
von Fritz, “Die Bedeutung des Aristoteles fur die 
Geschichtsschreibung’; (4) Krister Hanell, ‘Zur 
Problematik der alteren ré Geschichts- 
schreibung’: (5) Ronald Syme, "The Senator as 
Historian’; (6) Marcel Durry, ‘Les Empereurs comme 
historiens d'Auguste a Hadrien'’; (7) Arnaldo Momi- 
ghano, “Gli Anicii ec la storiografia latina del VI 
secolo oL.C." 

Latte concentrates almost entirely on Herodotus, 
giving a sensible and judicious account, without 
shedding much new light on his subject. In his 
paper and the discussion which follows (pp. 17-18, 
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23, 25-7), the “Merxesgeschichte’ of Hdt. VII 8-18 
figures prominently: here, indeed, we are confronted 
with a ‘doppelt Motivierung’ which makes it hard 
for us to define Herodotus’ conception of causaliry. 
Why, in Herodotus’ view, did Xerxes revert to his 
intention of invading Greece? In von Fritz" 
opinion (p. 26), ‘hier zeigt sich hinter der religidsen 
Verkleidung eine ganz realistische psychologische 
Geschichtskausalitat’, But von Fritz himself is 
doubtful whether Herodotus was conscious of this, 
and in any event the supernatural elements in a 
Hecrodotean narrative can never be treated as a mere 
facade: for Herodotus, the supermatural was part 
of the very stuff of the universe, sometimes not 
visible, but liable sometimes to intrude, sometimes 
to overwhelm, It is only in quite recent times that 
believers in the supernatural have learnt for the most 
part to leave it out of their writing of history. 

Collingwood, in a brilliant but perverse passage in 
The Idea of History (pp. 29-31), accused Thucydides 
of diverting history into a wrong channel and 
‘turning it into something that is not history’, owing 
to his obsession for affirming ‘psychological laws’. 
Aime. de Romilly effectively destroys the basis of all 
such attacks upon the historian, by showing that he 
is concerned to establish not ‘des véritables lois’ but 
rather “des vraisemblances suggérées’: what Thucy- 
dides is trying to present is ‘un systéme de vraisem- 
blances indiscutable, rigoureux ct complet’ (pp. 57, 
59,62). In Gomme's words, “Thucydides was always 
thinking of general laws—but thinking of them 
rather than formulating them’. Mme. de Romilly 
gocs too far, however, in trying narrowly to limit the 
scope of the word ciwpZdiua in I 22.4 (reinforced ‘as 
it is by xrijua é: alef), to what is certainly its primary 
meaning: “utilité dans le domaine de la seule con- 
haissance’ (p. 42). Here, of course, she is at one 
with several recent Commentators, including Gomme. 
One might as well try to claim that early Hippocratic 
works like Etdemics I and Ill, which offer no thera- 
peutic advice, were not intended to be of practical 
use In treating the sick. A better understanding of 
the aims of Thucydides, and of the precise implica- 
Hons of T 22.4, is shown by Klaus Weidauer, Thuty- 
aides und die Hippokratischen Schriften (Heidelberg, 
1954), PP. 50-71. 

Von Fritz’ wide-ranging paper, almost twice the 
length of any other, is more important for the 
problems it raises than for its actual conclusions, 
which do not seem to have commended themselves to 
his hearers, The debate has continued with a paper 
containing some criticism of von Fritz’ views hy 
F. W. Walbank ‘History and Tragedy", in Historia ix 
(1960) pp. 216-34. 

The last four contributions, dealing with Roman 
historians, can be described briefly in this Journal. 
Hanell, in his account of early Roman historio- 
graphy, discusses the relations between Philinus, 
Fabius Pictor and Naevius. He puts Naevius’ epic 
before Fabius’ history and sees Philinus’ ‘karthagische 
Propagandaschrift’ as the stimulus and main s0Urce 


for Naevius’ Roman reply. He makes a reasonable 
case, but the evidence is inconclusive. Syme's paper, 
characteristically the shortest and most compact, and 
one of the most stimulating, is centred, needless to 
say, upon Tacitus, that ‘fierce and gloomy’ writer, 
who need not necessarily, as Syme reminds us, have 
been the opposite of ‘a robust, balanced and cheerful 
character. The writer and the man are not always 
the same person’, Durry’s contribution emphasises, 
and indeed over-emphasises, imperial influence on the 
Roman historical tradition during the first century or 
so of the Principate. At several points one cannot 
help fecling that the paper itself and the discussion 
which follows can hardly have been printed entirely 
in their original form. Momigliano’s impressive 
eisay, Opening up new perspectives, and far more 
amply supplied with references than any other, is a 
sequel to his British Academy lecture on Cassiodorus 
(1955). It is the more welcome for dealing with the 
twilight period of Roman history (as it seems to us) 
which is so unduly neglected at present in this 
country. 

A volume such as this would benefit from revision 
by a single competent editor, who might have 
removed some of the puzzling (though seldom 
important) discrepancies, eccentricities and mis- 
prints found here, If, for example, the compiler of 
the Index, M. Alain Michel, was able to recom . 
Hemmerdinger in the ‘Hémardinquer’ of p. 80, might 
not the name have been corrected in the text as well? 


G. E. M. pe Ste. Crorx. 


Jacorny (F.) Abhandlungen zur griechischen 


seinem achtzigsten Geburtstag am 19 Mars 
1956, ed. H. Bloch. Leiden: Brill. 1956. 
Pp. xi + 449. FI. 55. 

When, half a century ago, Jacoby began his great 
work, he published a plan on a view of organic 
development in Greek historical writing, and pro- 
ceeded to carry it out. The plan changed in detail 
but the general principles have stood; the work is 
almost complete and the resulting gain for Greek 
history is immense. Jacoby already occupies a lange 
space of every Greek historian’s bookshelves and a 
monumentum is hardly necessary, but the cightieth 
birthday could not be allowed to pass, and this 
volume of essays and reviews is the result. Of the 
259 listed items of his published work, a selection has 
been made to form a sort of supplement to FGH 
itself, It begins with three general discussions of 
Greek historiography and works through the his- 
torians. Use as well as piety will prompt many to 
acquire the book, 

Although there is no author or period of Greek 
history of which J. does not have intimate know- 
ledge, naturally his writings have not covered all 
Parts equally, and the attempt to represent all in this 
book is not entirely satisfactory. To have in one 
volume the essays on Pherekydes, Ion of Chios, 
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the battle of Potidaia) and the Oxyrhynchus his- 
torian is most useful, and the essay entitled Grie- 
chische Geschichtschreibung (published in 1926) 
deserves the widest possible audience, but some of 
the smaller articles and minor reviews, masterly 
though they are, must have done a lot to push the 
price too high for most. This is hardly a serious 
complaint, and it is better to have erred on the side 
of extravagance for some of these reviews are par- 
ticularly deserving of a more accessible domicile, 
eg. the generous review of Bury's Ancient Greek 
Aisterians (cin gutes Buch, dessengleichen wir in 
Deutschland leider noch nicht haben, . .. Was B. 
fiber Thukydides sagt, ist das Beste, was ich seit 
langem iiber ihn gelesen habe.) 

J. 1s never easy to read. This is not just a matter 
of style but also of profundity, and he is merciless to 
the uninitiated. Yet the effort must be made. One 
may disagree quite often on minor points, but on the 
major issues he is a Jupiter that no common giant 
can assail. 

G. L. Cawxwe. 


GscHniTzeR (F.) Abhingige Orte im griech- 
ischen Altertum. (4etemata, Heft 17.) 
Munich: Beck. 1958. Pp. xui + 195. DM. 22. 

This book is a study of ‘dependent places’ in Greck 
antiquity. The tith is intentionally vague, for, as 
the author states (152), no term at once precise : 
all-embracing can be found for the phenomena he 
treats. These are, as he says in the preface (p. vi), 
the special intermediate forms in the frontier area of 
“‘Staats- und Wolkerrecht’, where it is difficult to 
decide whether two or more communities should be 
called one state or several, or whether a dependent 
community has a separate existence or not. Because, 
as he freely admits, the examples do not fit into one 
pattern, G. has arranged his book in two parts: the 
first and larger part takes in turn the individual 
examples, such as Corinth and her colonies, and tries 
to give a plain exposition of the situation in each case; 
the second ‘general part’ of the book secks to draw 
general conclusions from the particular examples. 
Such an arrangement may be unavoidable, but it has 
the drawbacks that repetition is frequent and the 
general themes tend to be divorced from the examples 
on which they should be based. 

The book has grown out of a theas (p. vi) and G, 
gratefully acknowledges his debt to his teacher 
Professor F. Hamp! (fbrd.). Hampl himself made a 
bold and original attempt to find a pattern behind 
some of the instances G. discusses in his bie 
Poleis ohne Territorium (Klio 92, 1999, 1-60), and 
since G. frequently simply follows him, the thess 
he advanced must be mentioned. He postulated 
the existence of several poleis in a legal sense whose 
territory was owned by another state, and found in 
this legal position the key to much foreign expansion 
by Greek states. For example, he laid down the 
principle that the mother city owned the territory of 
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its colony, although the colony formed a polis in a 
legal sense. In most of his examples, in this re- 
viewer's opimion, Hampl had to force the evidence 
to yield this sharp, legal distinction between people 
and territory. The concept polis must, for example, 
be given a single strictly-defined nature, which in 
many of G.'s own instances it clearly did not possess, 
The difficulties which naturally follow are revealing. 
They include the facts that the people on Kaudos off 
Crete have no ethnic, although they have been given 
freedom and autonomy by Gortyn (40), and that 
communities of Athenian cleruchs were described in 
antiquity as poles (103). A general consideration 
about such theories is that the Greeks themselves 
were advanced in political thought. It is therefore 
hazardous to suggest a political theory not found in 
ancient writers in order to explain ancient political 
circumstances. Such a procedure is only justified 
if the theory clearly Ulumines the circumstances dis- 
cussed. Here it seems rather to obscure the reality. 
It is not without significance that no historian from 
antiquity gives special attention to the phenomena 
G, discusses (as he notes, p. 179). It is therefore 
unfortunate that G., though himself well aware of 
the practical varicty of the conditions he discusses, 
is also trying to follow the highly artificial and 
over-legalistic theory of Poleis ohne Territorium. 

Apart from this G. is generally judicious. Most 
of his discussions of the individual instances are 
sensible and helpful. Thus of the relatively few 
detailed disagreements anc criticisms only one or two 
need be mentioned. It is a pity that he follows 
Kahrstedt on Argos, Knossos and Tylissos (44 n. 1). 
There is no evidence in the famous inscription(s) 
that Tylissos alone was a dependent of Argos: it is on 
the same plane as Knossos, though less powerful. 
Voligraff’s interpretation (sec ibid.) is to be preferred. 
The section on Athenian cleruchies (g8—112) is full 
and careful on the situation after 400, but it is a 
pity that the far more complicated problems of the 
early cleruchies are handled so much more briefly 
(110-12). That Lemnos was a cleruchy in the 
fifth century (against G., to2 n.3) seems to be 
shown by the inscription JG I? 948, where Lemnians 
are members of Atheman phylac. He seems to go 
beyond the evidence (Thue: I 56.2) when he talks 
of the Aollegimm of ddnmovpyol as ‘die oberste 
Magistratur’ at Potidaia (191). 

In the generalising second part G. is right to stress 
that the explanation for the conditions he treats lies 
in the constant opposition between the tendency to 
particularism in Greek states and the individual 
moves to expansion by ambitious powers (184). In 
such circumstances one meets what G. calls fluidity in 
the concept of the state (143). But, as G. himself 
notes (141, ¢.g.), we are really looking at many indi- 
vidual examples of practical power politics, so that 
the altempt at generalisation is in constant danger 
either of deserting the facts for artificially compre- 
hensive theories, or, if true, of saying the obvious. It 
is to G."s credit that he often succeeds, when he is not 
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forcing the distinction between territory and people, 
in steering between these two perils, as for instance in 
a good discussion of the varying degrees of dependence 
(175) and in his consideration of the chronological 
development of the problem (182 ff.). 

Misprints are commendably rare: the page refer- 
ence is missing at 1.8 on p. 175, and the misplaced 
C (I CIV) on p. 55 might mislead. The index is 
accurate and serviceable. 

A. J. Grattan. 


Sancts (G. pe) Ricerche sulla storiografia 
siceliota. (ZixeAtxa, 1.) Palermo: 5S. F. 
Flaccovio. 1958 Pp. vii-+ 121. Portrait. 
Lire 2,500. 

An Italian professor not only has to deliver his 
lectures, he has to provide cyclostyled copies 
(‘dispense’) of them for circulation among the many 
students who find it inconvenient or imposible to 
attend. The present volume consists of a series of 
extracts from the ‘dispense’ of Gactano De Sanctis’ 
Post-war lectures on Greek historiography, edited by 
his pupil Eugenio Manni. Seven historians are 


treated: Hippys (pp. 1-8), Antiochos of Syracuse 


| (Pp. 9-16), Philistos (pp. 17-42), Timaeus (pp. 43- 
69), Philinos of Akragas (pp. 70-4), Silenus of Kale 
“\kte (pp. 75-7), and Diodorus (pp. 78-102, An 
pendix (pp. 109-19) discusses the chronology of 
the tyrants of Syracuse and Akragas in the late sixth 
and early fifth centuries. In all but the shortest 
sections the evidence for the life and writings of each 
historian is first weighed, one or more fragments are 
critically discussed to illustrate problems and 
methods, and finally a general characterisation of the 
historian is attempted and his usefulness as a source 
the complex evidence with the ease and lucidity which 
trace of any dulling of the sharp edge of his mind. 
COnUMUrcation Judged by English standards they 
would seem more appropriate to a postgraduate 
audience, but Roman students may well know more 
facts than their English colleagues. It is important 
to bear in mind the date of cach chapter, since some 
of these courses (those on Hippys, Antiochos, Philistas 
and Timaeus) were delivered before the correspond- 
ing section of F, Gr. Hist. appeared, 

For Jacoby Hippys is a Hellenistic historian (RE 8 
(1913) 1927 ff, F. Gr. Hist. IL B Kommentar, 
pp. 482-3), while De Sanctis, following the late 
ancient tradition, dates him in the fifth century. The 
argument turns principally on a comparison of F2 
with an inscription from Epidaurus (JG IV?, i, 
121-4) of the second half of the fourth century. 
According to De Sanctis the Hippys text must be 
earlier than that of the inscription because it is ‘il 
pit ingenuo ¢ insieme il pid maligno e il pit logico’. 
The argument is not convincing, and Jacoby’s 
words in F. Gr. Hist, II B Kommentar (Noten), 


p. 287 (“Die von Wilamowitz und mir gefibte Kritik 
an dem antiken Datum for Hippys wird durch Fe 
nicht berihrt’) though written in ignorance of De 
Sanctis’ argument, still stand. 

Sanctis argues convincingly that he is Thucydides’ 
sole source for early Sicilian history in book VI, and 
sees in him a follower of Hecatacus who ‘esercitava 
comapevolmente sulla tradizione la sua critica, 
sebbene senza |'arditezza, anzi |’audacia di Ecateo’, 
and who placed events in a firm chronological 
framework, 

A number of fragments of Philistos are critically 
examined, and some new results attained, De 
Sanctis argues that F 45 shows Philistos drawing upon 
Thucydides for the early history of the western Greek 
world. This will not do; Philistos and ‘Thucydides 
give different dates for the arrival of the Sicels in 
Sicily, and Philistos is following an author, perhaps 
Hecataeus, who believed the Ligurians have been the 
dominant people in the west (ef. Jacoby, F. Gr. 
Hist. 111 B Kommentar, pp. 570-1). On Fi = 
P. Oxy. 665 De Sanctis takes the argument for 
attribution to Philistos a little farther than Jacoby 
F. Gr. Hist 11 B Kommentar, p. 608 and provides a 
careful commentary. So too on F 2 = PS1 1283, 
which Jacoby did not admit as a certain fragment, 
De Sanctis rejects Timacus as a possible author on 
stylistic grounds, an argument which seems weak in 
such a trivial narrative passage. Diodor. xiii 
'4-4-5.5 8 claimed by De Sanctis as a certain frag- 
ment of Philistes, and xiv 41-4 as Philistos via 
Timaeus, Both arguments are worthy of attention, 
though not conclusive. 

On Timacus De Sanctis in general takes a more 
positive view than has been usual, anticipating to 
some extent (the lectures were delivered in 1g46—- 
1947) the rehabilitation of Timaeus in T. S. Brown, 
Timaeus of Tauromenion (Univ. of California Publica- 
lions in History, Vol. 55), 1958. His long examina- 
tion of Polybius’ critique of Timacus in the matter of 
the origin of the Epiephyrian Locrians (Polyb. 
xii 5 ff.) and of the bull of Phalaris (Polyb. xii 25) 
results in the vindication of Timaecus as ‘un critico 
coraggioso della tradizione’ who ‘lavorava nella 
scia di Ecateo e di Tucidide’ (p. 67). 

The section on Diodorus is a patchwork from the 
lectures of three different years. It expounds the 

oblems of Diodorus’ chronology with crystal clarity 
and as an example of “Quellenforschung’ stuclies 
books XVI-xx (history of the Diadochi). The 
Unique source for Greek affairs is found to be 
Hicronymos of Kardia and for the tyranny of 
Agathocles Doris of Samos, The exposition is lucid, 
and few would dispute the results. 

Lectures are not ‘littera scripta’, and one may 
question the propricty of publishing them, par- 
ticularly since De Sanctis would certainly have 
revised them after reading Jacoby’s F. Gr, Hist, I11 B. 
But the present volume has been tactfully edited, and 
will serve to introduce students to the strict canons of 
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historical criticism observed by one of the masters of 
that delicate art. 
Rosert Browninc. 


Sonm (M.) La lega tessala fino ad Alessandro 
Magno. Rome: Istituto Italiano per la Storia 
Antica. 1958. Pp. vii + 387. Lire 5,500. 

The history of Thessaly is no easy matter. No 
surviving Greek historian has much directly on the 
subject, and what allusions there are frequently do no 
more than tantalise, Asa result, the subject & often 
neglected. This book will greatly help to concen- 
trate interest; it contains much that is new, and it 
is well balanced, keeping discussion within reasonable 
bounds. Given the nature of the evidence, there are 
many matters in which judgement must be suspended, 
and the book must be used with caution, but all in 
all, it is most stimulating and touches on many 
matters of general interest to students of Greek 
history. 

The book opens with a challenge. 5. argues that 
the Thessalians came to Thessaly by sea from the 
East Aegean; the first setthements were in the Malian 
gulf and the gulf of Pagasac, whence in the course of 
the eighth century they were pushed inland by the 
inhabitants of Achaia Phthiotis and Magnesia: only 
the ridge on which Pherae and Pagasac were situated 
remained in Thessalian control. Confirmation is 
sought from archacology, place-names and religion. 
All this must be left to specialists. (On p. 75 they will 
read that Aleuas the Red manufactured in the late 
sixth century the evidence which has led so many to 
believe in a cia oti from Thesprotia.) 

Passing to establshment of the Delp! 
Amphictyony at ase end of the seventh century, s. 
argues that the Amphictyony of Anthela was a sacred 
league opposed to the Thessalians, and the later 
Amphictyony was a grand reconciliation. Whatever 
the truth of this, S. unfortunately proceeds to drag in 
the Lelantine War by dating its conclusion to the end 
of the seventh century and “ben diffeilmente pud 
apparire casuale la circostanza che la costituzione del 
primo organismo panellenico sia avvenuta negli stess 
anni in cui si concludeva il primo conflitto generale 
del mondo Breco'. 

Chapter Ill contains a new view of Thessalian 

into Phocis and Boeotia. Aleuas the Red 

is down-dated to the end of the sixth century, suc- 

cessor to the joint rayol Scopas and Antiochus, son 

66 Boheceaticians whe ase ronda to-miccoed the Clatas 

who was BaoAnic in 512 (Hdet. V. 69); thus the last 

decade of the sixth century saw the subjection and 
organisation of the Perioecic peoples and the south- 
ward extension of Thessalian power, which was 
reversed in the first decade of the fifth century by the 
defeats of Ceressus and Hyampolis. Having got 

Thessaly so close to Athens, 5. then feels justified in 

relating Thessalian policy to the fortunes of the 

Pisistratids and Cleomenes. All this leaves one most 

uneasy. To crowd all these figures into one decade 

makes a curious family history for the Aleuads: Aleuas 
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appears to have aceeded to power as a very young 
man (Plut. Afor. 492, which 3, takes seriously), yet 
in 498 his sons are spoken of by Pindar (Pyth. X) as 
men ruling Thessaly. Further, ome would expect 
that the subjection of Periocic peoples took Scopas 
more than the year or two this chronology allows, 
and it is unlikely that it was so complete as to let 
Thessaly push southwards in the next year or two. 
When one investigates what forces 5. to postulate 
this tightly-packed decade, one finds that, because 
the Delphic oracle supported the Alemaconids while 
Thessalian Cineas fought for Hippias, 5. supposes that 
Thessaly lacked the majority in the Delphic Amphic- 
tyony which strict control of the Perioecic peoples 
would have given her. This presupposes a view of 
the Delphic Oracle which not all will share. 

There is engaging discussion, both in the text and in 
the first two appendices, of the constitutional develop- 
ment of the mowdr. S. argues that the reyela was 
not an exclusively military office, and could be 
collegial, and that the league assembly may have 
been representative (ef. especially p- 391), but her 
most interesting discussion is centred round a theory 
that there was a major constitutional reform at the 
time of the Athenian failure to restore Orestes in 457. 
A central part in this is played by a new inscription 
from Delphi, dated to this very period, in which 
polemarchs are mentioned. 5. points out that the 
is a blow to theories of reform in the 360s based on 
SIGs 184, but her own theory is far from secure. 
The inscription has been published by Daux in 
BCH 82, 1958. 5. supposes that it contains four pole- 
marchs’ names in the genitive with szode~gapyeortor 
tdvde, and infers that polemarchs have already re- 
placed the tetrarchs as the chief magistrates. Those 
who follow Daux rather than 5. as to the cases of the 
names concerned, will hesitate to make ths new 
Inscription play sO important a part in theorising 
about Thessalian constitutional history. It remains 
the case that we are distressingly ill-informed about 
the whole matter, and S. has sought a degree of 
precision the evidence docs not permit. (C/. discus- 
sion of a change im the status of Penestae pp. 122 and 
426.) One can only admire the confidence with 
which it is asserted that ‘la principale innovazione 
portata dalla rivoluzione del 457 nella tagia, fu 
quella di aver dato ad essa carattere elettivo ¢ non 
dinastico’. 

The history of the fourth century is presented 
satisfactorily and should prove generally useful. 
The principal novelty is the theory that Philip was 
elected tayd¢ as early as 952, but on this S. mw not 
wholly convincing. Not everyone will be content 
with the excision of Tivhanit in Justin 8.2.1, and 
Demosthenes 1.22 and 6.02 are far from implying 
that Philip's powers were conferred before 945; nor 
does the silence of the Furst Philippic favour the 
theory. The matter is of importance, and 5. may be 
right, but the evidence is slight. In two matters 
many will more confidently disent. First, the epi 
ITodereia: is dated to 401-400, which vitiates the 
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discussion in ‘Ch. VI. Secondly, in the chapter on 
Jason, the view is adopted that Jason intended to 
attack Persia. There is, of course, no question that 
he talked of it, but whether he seriously thought of 
doing so is very doubtful. His military preparations 
in 370 appear to be directed towards controlling 
Delphi. 

With a subject so scarcely attested, disagreement 
is inevitable, but, even where one disagrees, this book 
is most interesting and worth while. 


G. L. CAWEWELL. 


Apoock (F. E.) The Greek and Macedonian Art 
of War [Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 30). 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of California 
Press, and C.U.P. 1957. Pp.vi-+ 109. 22s. Ga. 

To span the whole gamut of Greek and Mace- 
donian warfare in six short chapters is a massive 
task. A. reduces this to workable proportions by 
concerning himself largely with the factors which 
determined the character of warfare at cach suc- 
cessive stage and which caused development from 
one stage to the next, and by employing an eco- 
nomical style which yet sacrifices nothing of precision 
or charm. The result is a book surprisingly full of 
information and of interpretations always interesting, 
sometimes provocative. 

Chapter I deals with the hoplite-warfare peculiar 
to the typical city-state. A. emphasises in a striking 
and novel way that this simple, stereotyped mode of 
fighting imposed a severe brake on military 
particularly because generals had so little occasion 
for applying any unusual strategic or tactical ability 
they might possess. Even conflict with Persia failed 
to inspire new ideas, for the wapafiorduayo: and the 
Dorian spearmen amply vindicated the reputation of 
the ‘hoplite-phalanx". Greek warfare remained in 
adeep rut. A. seems unduly kind to Pausanias in 
linking his name with Miltiades and postulating these 
two as generals who displayed unconventional 
genius in restricting circumstances, Any Spartan 
mpwtosrdry; at Plataea, one imagines, would have 
known when to make the desperate charge which 
surprisingly but decisively turned the tables on the 
over-confident Persians. Pausanias seems rather to 
illustrate admirably the main thesis, and Miltiades 
remains the only genuine exception. 

Proceeding to the ‘development of infantry’, A. 
considers the first effective employment of light 
troops in subsidiary operations during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the results of increased professional- 
ism, Epaminondas’ tactical innovations, and the 
creation of the Macedonian phalanx. Epaminondas’ 
main contribution was to show that battles are won 
‘not by evenly applied pressure along all the line’, 
but by exerting maximum force at a selected vital 
point, The Macedonian phalanx was a developed 
version of the hoplite-line, modified to allow more 
supple manoeuvre and hence closer co-operation 
with more mobile units. A brief but penetrating 
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analysis of the battl of Chacronea (998) well 
demonstrates this suppleness and manocuvrability. 

Admirers of the trireme will no doubt raise their 
eyebrows when they read, in the account of naval 
matters, *,.. it may be a matter of some surprise that 
triremes ruled the waves for as long as they did’. Yet 
the limitations of the trireme are exhibited in a most 
convincing manner, though full attention is paid to 
their positive achievements and their performance 
particularly when directed by Athenian virtuosos. 
The chapter contains a broad survey of the impor- 
tance in naval strategy of Cyprus, Bosporus-Helles- 
pont, sources of heavy timber, and combined 
operations. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to cavalry, ele- 
phants, and siegecraft. Apart from treatment of 
the more usual factors affecting Greek cavalry— 
absence of horse-shoes, stirrups, firm saddle, etc., a 
paradoxical and illuminating theory is propounded: 
the Macedonian cavalry of Alexander was superior 
to the Persian, because its horses were inferior and, 
therefore, more controllable. An apposite remark 
of Wellington's is quoted to lend authoritative 
support to this theory. As for elephants, A. effectively 
disposes of the suspect affirmation that these beasts 
were “the tanks of ancient warfare’. He quotes one 
occasion when ‘after warlike exchanges, the elephants 
were found to be on one side and the mahouts on the 
other’, and concludes that ‘they were as much like a 
beckin reed as elephants can well be expected to be’. 
Under the heading ‘siegecraft’ considerable promi- 
nence is given to catapult-artillery, but its effect is 
somewhat underestimated. The success of Alex- 
ander who ‘pressed his sieges home with fiery and 
resourceful determination’ is contrasted with 
Philip [1's previous failures at Perinthus and Byzan- 
tium, the implication being that will-power was the 
crucial factor. But it is not without significance that 
Alexander was the first besieger to possess torsion 
metpofdiot and that his dfvfedeig were probably of 
more advanced design than his father’s, Again, A. 
overstresses the Greek tendency to approach military 
engineering problems in a theoretical rather than a 
practical manner. Even in the case of catapults, he 
maintains, the Greeks ‘were more fascinated by the 
problem of calibration than in the adaptation of 
materials’. Philon Byzantinus (Book IV) demon- 
strates that the Greeks at least explored further 
material possibilities, and proper determination of 
calibre was not just a pastime for pure mathemati- 
cians but a thing of the utmost practical importance for 
opyaroctoio who were trying to build efficient engines. 

Chapter V provides a fascinating review of the 
factors affecting ‘major strategy’'—finance, geo- 
graphy, man-power, use of a fifth column, conflict 
between general and demagogue. For instance, the 
point is well made that Sparta relieved her deficiences 
in man-power by forming her league and by pro- 
ducing a long line of skilful diplomats, one of whose 
aims was to avoid using her precious army. There is 
little on operational strategy. 
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The final subject is generalship in battle. Though 
believing strength of character to be the prime 
quality desirable in a general, A. shows how the 
technique of command progressed by giving a series 
of vignettes (adorned with many a piquant comment) 
of personalities and their activities from Pagondas at 
Delium to the Diadochi and Philopoemen. Among 
other points, one finds that ‘the progress . . . in 
generalship is most readily tested by the position of 
the general in battle’, A. well demonstrates the 
gradual development in this respect, but one cannot 
believe that any except possibly the very earliest 
hoplite-gencrals were ever actually in the front rank 
of their armies (cf. Plut. Lyc. 22.4, whence it appears 
that the Spartan king was normally protected by the 
reigning Olympic wrestling champion). 

An appendix briefly reviews the main sources of 
military information. 

The work excellently reproduces the atmosphere of 
Greek warfare and clearly embodies the mature 
deliberations of one who has for long been an 
enthusiastic and sympathetic interpreter of ancient 
military affairs. 

E. W. MARSDEN. 


F (A. A. M. vAN per) and Scuttarp (H. H.) 
Nelson. 1959. Pp. 222. 7o maps. 475 illus- 
trations, £9 Tos, od. 

Readers, says Dr Scullard, introducing the 
English edition of this work, ‘who already know and 
have enjoyed the Alias of the Bible (1956) and the 
Atlas of the Christian World (1958) will know what to 
expect, but newcomers to the series will be pleasantly 
surprised to find the wealth of treatment’ covered by 
the word ‘Atlas’, The claim is justified. What the 
publishers and editors have given us, with the help 
of an international team of contributors, is a succinct 
history of the culture of pagan Greece and Rome, 
lavishly illustrated with maps, photographs (including 
many new and excellent air-views), anda series of line- 
drawings illustrating the development of art and 
architecture. It has not always been easy to fuse 
these elements. The continuous history, which runs 
through the volume, cannot always be ‘synchronised’ 
with the illustrations; in pp. 108-17, for instance, 
ten pages of maps and plates come between an 
adjective and its noun, and the plans and line- 
drawings of the Maison Carrée at Nimes and the 
basilica of Trajan appear on pages headed “The 
Republic’. But this letterpress, well translated by 
Miss Mary Hedlund, gives a brief and reasonably 
up-to-date history of the classical world, embodying 
the facts wanted by an earnest ‘general reader’ setting 
out, whether in the flesh or only in these pages, on a 
course of Gracco-Roman travel. 

The maps are clearly printed, and many of them 
adorned with brief but plentiful historical notes; a 
good example is no. 35 (p. 103), which contains, if 
one knows in what to read it, a complete 
outline-history of the Second Punic War. Opinions 
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will differ as to the value of these compositions, but 
they are often interesting, and will no doubt be found 
useful by some, The three-coloured Map I, which 
is purely physical, gives a good idea of the relief of 
the Aegean area. But it is the photographic plates 
(usually several photos to a page) which deserve the 
most unstinted praise. Freshly chosen and ‘shot’ 
by photographers and editors neither wedded to the 
familiar nor straining after novelty, they give an 
excellent idea of Greek and Italian landscape, of 
famous or otherwise interesting sites, and of works 
of art chosen either for their own sake or, with much 
judiciousness, as illustrations of daily life, military 
antiquities, etc. The recent studies of Roman 
centuriation are also not forgotten. It is only rarely 
that one could wish anything changed; for instance, 
the aerial view of the flat battlefield of Cannac is 
not very informative, and that of Lindos, on its rock 
by the sea (one of the many excellent pictures taken 
from a service aircraft made available by the Greek 
government), though good, is hardly as suggestive of 
the aspect of a polis nestling against its citadel as the 
familiar view, available from the last col on the way 
from Rhodes. 

A few errors, mostly trivial, may be mentioned 
for the attention of any who may be recommending 
this excellent book. 

P. 7: Salamvrias is muprinted Salamorias. P. 149, 
map 7, lapethus should be Lapethus. P. 20, map 9: 
Is it true that ‘study of dialect [my italics) shows that 
before the coming of the Achaeans the whole 
northern fringe of the Peloponnese must have been 
inhabited by lonians’? Surely this story (first found 
in Hat. i, 145) is simply part of a fifth-century Greek 
attempt to infer the ethnology of prehistoric Greece 
from legends. P. 28: GIA mw not ‘upon a rock 
269 ft. high’; that is the height above sea-level, but 
it is more like 25 ft. above the surrounding Kopais. 
P. 37, map i§a: Sagalassus misprinted Salagassus 
(and in 18, “Minerva Lindia’ would be better called 
Athena). P. 99: It is not true that a Greek citizen 
ould never be made a member of another city. 
P. 48: Archaeology shows that Poseidonia was 
founded over a century before the date given (530). 
P. §0: for ‘Thermal’ read “Thermaec’. P. 51: 
Heracleitus of Ephesus is called ‘of Miletus’ (cor- 
rectly assigned on map 72). P. 54: the caption to 
a view of Athos sounds as if the ‘republic of monks’ 
were confined to the mountain. P. 62: Philip of 
Macedon was brother, not nephew, to his prede- 
cessor. P. 68: for “Phaedriadae’ read -cs. P. 81: 
the probable connexion of the Boston and Ludovisi 
thrones might have been explicitly mentioned. 
P, 88: the Hermes of Praxiteles, in the line-drawing, 
is un-noted, P, ini Legion I Adiutrix fought for, 
not against, Otho. P. 185 (map 72): Phrynichus 
(the tragedian) has lost his second h; and (the only 
serious error noticed), the authors of Ceos, Simonicles, 
Bacchylides and Prodicus, have been by an oversight 
grouped among those of Cos. 
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Tovnnee (A. J.) and Myers (E. D.) A Study of 
History. Vol. xi, historical atlas and gazetteer. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xi ++ 257, incl. 73 maps. 1 15s. od. 

Toynbee's Study of History is a work full of ‘curious 
information’, stimulating in detail even to many, to 
whom its sweeping theories appear ill-founded; and 
the promised volume of maps to illustrate it has been 
awaited with interest, Unfortunately, it proves most 
disappointing. ‘The sketch-maps, which show by 
circles, ovals and arrows on maps of the world or of 
large parts of it, the ‘cradles’ and ‘radiation" of the 
civilisations and higher religions do not add much 
to the presentation of the author's theses (it is 
perhaps a pity that they could not appear in the 
text); and the larger and more detailed maps are 
often so crammed with names that they become 
difficult to use. An example of this, within the field 
of interest of our Journal, is western Asia Minor in 
Map 20, a large folding map of the Achacmenian 
Empire. By no means all these names appear in the 
text of the main work, at least if one may judge from 
their absence from the Gazetteer and from the Index 
in Volume X, It appears that Dr Toynbee has 
aspired to make of this volume an Atlas not merely 
to his Siady, but to world-history at large: but unfortu- 
nately the scale of the volume and the fact that, no 
doubt for economic reasons, no use could be made 
of colour, except for a rather unpleasant shade of 
brown in a few places, have left him with insufficient 
resources for such an ambitious project. In the 
circumstances, it would have been better to have 
attempted less and obtained greater clarity. 

Dr Toynbee has also failed to resist on occasions the 
temptation to present theories as though they were facts, 
Two more maps that fall within the purview of this 
Journal are Nos. 14 and 15, respectively The New 
Empire of Egypt and its Neighbours, ¢. 1458, and 
The Hittite and Minoan Worlds after 1q50 (the 
author's full titles for each are much longer). In 
the former, the Minoan-Mycenacan world is en- 
circled by a boundary-line, with an extension 
reaching to the Thermaic Gulf, and labelled ‘Thalas- 
socracy of Minos’; and north-west of this area we 
read “Doric-speaking Greeks (Achaeans)’. This, to 
say the least, begs some questions. In the latter, 
the area covered by Homer's Catalogue of Ships is 
similarly encircled and labelled “Thalassocracy of the 
Achaeans’. From the two maps together, there- 
fore, the innocent non-specialist is invited to infer 
that, exactly between the mid-fifteenth and mid- 
fourteenth centuries, *Doric-speaking Achacans’ from 
the frontiers of Albania had entered and taken over 
the Minoan world as far as Crete and Rhodes. 
Similarly in Map 24, The Extension of the Hellenic 
Civilisation Overland, 171 #.c., a solid though 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon and Echatana to Drangiana is 
marked ‘Eucratidas, 1:68 n.c." That Eucratidas 
came to Bactria first as a Selucid general was a theory 
of Tarn’s, which may be right, and is recognised as 
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such in Toynbee’s text (viii, p. 41on.); but here 
on the map one can only wonder whether such a 
representation of his journey was really necessary, or 
justified, 

Both the gratuitous multiplication of details and 
the presentation of information which is far from 
certain are best exemplified in the above-mentioned 
‘Hittite’ Map 14. Scores of places are assigned two 
or three names cach, Hittite, modern Turkish, and 
sometimes Graeco-Koman too. Many of the Hittite 
names. are not certainly identified, as the author 
knows well: so well, indeed, that he devotes an 
appendix of fourteen double-columned pages (an 
eighth of the space allotted to all the maps) to an 
attempt to elucidate the problems of Hittite 
graphy. Clearly here as elsewhere, he has been 
fascinated by the details of his subject; a very proper 
experience for any scholar, But one is left wonder- 
ing, both in what way all this detail illuminates the 
theme of his Stwdy, and why he considers an Atlas, 
intended for a large non-specialist public, the proper 
place in which to publish his speculations? 


A. KR. Bours. 


Vettay (C.) Les légendes du cycle troyen. 
2 vols. Monaco: Imprimerie Nationale. 1957- 
Pp. xx + 672. (Vol. I, pp. i-976, vol. II, 
pp. 377-672.) Portrait, text figures, folding 
map. Price not stated. 

The late Charles Vellay, well known for his out- 
spoken and strongly argued views on the true site 
of Troy, left this work ready for the press when he 
died in 1953. That it appears in this handsome 
form is due to the liberality of the Prince of Monaco; 
the pagination of the two volumes is continuous, the 
printing for the most part correct (a few errata are 
put night on p. 661), except for Greek words, in which 
strange things happen to the smooth breathing 
capecially, 

The author's intention was to make a complete 
corpus of all the Trojan traditions, taking that phrase 
in its widest meaning, for he begins with the local 
tales about Mt. Ida, the Skamandros and so forth 
and ends with ‘survivances et traditions’, which come 
down to Francus son of Hektor and ancestor of the 
French nation; he might have mentioned Brut as 
well, but does not pretend to be exhaustive on this 
particular offshoot of the saga. Readers, who it is to 
be hoped will include not classicists only but folk 
lorists and students of literature generally, are helped 
by two very elaborate indexes, one of the authors 
quoted and another of names and a few important 
words such as temple. 

Thus the work is a convenient and on the whole 
dependable source-book for future researchers in 
more than one branch of study. It is therefore 
necessary to point out some few faults which, once 
seen, are easily allowed for and not really misleading. 
Vellay does not seem always to have used very 
modern texts of his authorities, who range from 
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Homer down through Dares and Dictys to mediaeval 
Byzantine compilers. For instance, on p. 417, he 
quotes Daniel's Servius from some antiquated edi- 
tion which corrupts the place-names badly. Also, 
the warning ‘pseudo-" should be prefixed to the names 
of several authors, including Plutarch and others of 
considerable importance. Here and there a lack of 
acquaintance with recent studies of ancient literature 
betrays itself; thus in the index of authors, it surely 
8 unnecessary to speak of ‘Simonide d’Amorgos’ 
when it is well known that his name was Semonides. 
And (p. 241) why write Phavorinus for Favorinus 
in the twentieth century? 

Rather more serious than these and similar small 
details, of which may justly say emendaforus, si 
licusset, eral, is a certain credulity with regard to 
what classical and post-classical writers tell him. 
He docs indeed make some allowance for pure 
invention, as p. 137, 0. 4 (Ovid), p. 171 (‘l'imagina- 
tion des mythographes'); but again and again, 
especially in his introductory remarks, he inclines to 
suppose that practically all the many variants, 
differences and distortions of the legends go back 
to some kind of early tradition, Epic or other. He 
seems never to have fully realised how freely tradi- 
tional material was handled, especially by poets 
from Euripides on, nor how largely this was appar- 
ently duc to the conviction that all the events recorded 
had been deliberately embroidered by poets of earlier 
times, with the corollary that if a later writer chose to 
alter their pattern or add to it, he had full licence 
todo so, It is therefore advisable that a user of the 
compilation, when he has read one of the tales 
recorded and comes to the list of authors at the 
end of it, should go to those authors for himself and 
consider what claim each of them has to represent 
anything older than his own date, also whether or 
not he deals much in paradox, like the repentant 
Steachoros (Helen never went to Troy at all) or Dion 
Chrysostom flattering the people of Novum Ilium 
(Troy was never taken). It is but too easy, when 
confronted with a formidable mass of tradition real 
or other, to confuse the side-lanes with the main road 
and come to gricf in a Bypath Meadow. 

But when all criticisms are made, this remains a 
work of wast diligence and a storehouse to which | 
can think of no parallel for all who can read limpid 
French and are ‘besy for to bere up Troye’. 


H. J. Rose. 


Conn-Hart (L.) The Public Physicians of 
Ancient Greece [Smith College Studies in 
History, XLII]. Northampton (Mass.): Smith 
College Department of History. 1956. Pp.x +- 
gl. $1.50. 

This short and extremely useful study, with its 
compact references, is devoted to the fatpol dnpo- 
qutorres of Hellenistic times as its main theme, 
contributions to creating these. The author's chief 


point is that comparisons with a modern Health 
Service, such as that of Great Britain, are thoroughly 
misleading. ‘Thus these doctors would not have been 
praised in Hellenistic decrees for having given 
constant and devoted service without fee, if in any 
case they had appointments requiring this as a duty. 
The more likely conclusion, he argues, is that they 
received from the State an annually renewable 
income for remaining In one city, so as to be avail- 
able at all times in an age when doctors were still 
migratory, as they had been earlier. This did not 
exclude private practice with fees. (Any more than 
panel doctoring in England did before the Health 
Act.) Side by side with the dyuocvedtor were other 
doctors who had no public appointment. The 
dnuometew would differ from these by his greater 
reputation and probably longer experience, and he 
might give advice to the authorities on public health. 
Though our information is still rather scanty, this 
conclusion is not contrary to the evidence of inscrip- 
tions, and is consistent with the amateurish methods 
of the Greeks. Certainly a Health Service with 
many auxiliaries and fixed rules is most unlikely. 
Nor can the practice of the Roman period, with its 
organisation of public services, be projected back 
into earlier ages. In particular the public physician 
of Roman Egypt was also heir to an elaborate 
uyptian tradition of organised medicine. 

The author is by no means civil to his prede- 
cessors and may often be unjust, but in social ques- 
tions and in the history of science a periodic stripping 
away of modern preconceptions about the ancient 
world docs no harm. 





Guruzm (W. K. C.) Im the Beginning: Some 
Greek Views on the Origins of Life and the 
Early State of Man. London: Methuen. 
1957- Pp. 151. Bs. 

Professor Guthrie's task, prescribed by the founder 
of the Messenger Lectures at Cornell University, 
was to deliver lectures on the evolution of civilisation, 
such as to raise ‘the moral standard of our political, 
business and social life’. At this level, success will be 
dificult to measure; but it must be said that the 
lecturer, admirably resisting every temptation to be 
cynical about the terms of his brief, has chosen a 
subject and a manner of treatment as well adapted as 
anything could be to the founder's intentions. 

The subject is the development of Greek ideas 
about the origins of life and of civilisation, from the 
myths of Mother Earth to the rationalistic theories 
of the philosophers. At the end of the book Professor 
Guthrie shows how two traditions emerged, finda- 
mentally inconsistent with each other, and reflecting 
two different types of mind which today are still 
divided and still in need of cach other’s tolerance. 
The two traditions are the Ionian view that mind is 
no more than a part of nature, and the Platonic view 
that nature is the product of mind. The clash of 
these two traditions does indeed mark something 
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of a climax in the history of Greek philosophy, and 

many more books will be written describing the 
intellectual battle between them. Professor Guthrie 
is content to sketch the positions of the two sides. 
Since he decided to concentrate upon the world of 
biology, and the battle was largely fought in the field 
of cosmology, he could certainly do no more here; 
we may hope for more, no doubt, on other occasions. 

Most of the book is devoted to describing, first, the 
natural philosophers’ views on the origins of life, then 
their notion of the life-giving soul and its connexion 
with the cosmos as a whole and with the rest of the 
living world, and, finally, two contrasted ideas about 
the development of civilisation—as a process of 
decline from a Golden Age, and as a progress from 
a primitive ‘brutish’ state. Professor Guthrie is to 
be congratulated on presenting in a polished and 
elegant form a great deal of information from a wide 
range of sources, many of them probably unknown 
to the non-Classical hearer or reader. Some readers 
may in fact be bewildered by the wide range in 
time; on p. 74, to quote at random, we find Plato, 
Aristotle, Dicaearchus, Porphyry, Empedocles, 
Hesiod and Lucretius. Certainly all is well if the 
reader keeps his head—the company has all been 
properly introduced; but a chronological chart at 
the end might perhaps have been kind. 

Although not designed primarily for Classical 
scholars the book has much to interest them, par- 
ticularly in the thirty pages of notes collected at the 
end. There is an extended examination of texts 
relating to spontaneous generation, and some 
excellent remarks on the meaning of the Prometheus- 
myth in Plato's Protagoras. 

In appraising the achievements of ancient thinkers 
for a modern audience, ought one to stress their con- 
clusions or their arguments? Both at once, perhaps. 
The atomists are interesting because of their atomism, 
but we get a wrong idea of it if we fail to notice with 
what arguments they justified their theory. Simi- 
larly with the ancient ‘evolutionists’, Professor 
Guthrie lays stress on the evolutionary views of the 
carly Greek thinkers—notably Anaximander and 

es—and adds: ‘It was, one must admit, 
Aristotle who burdened science for centuries with the 
dogma of the fixity of species." But this is too unfair. 
Which had the better ; its—Empedocles who 
said ‘arms wandered bare for lack of shoulders ard 
eyes strayed alone in want of foreheads’, or Aristotle 
who said ‘man begets man"? 

D. J. Furvey. 


Pp. xiv + 986. 32s. 

Chroust begins by stating an uncompromising 
position. We do not know the man, he says: we 
only know the myths and cannot extract historicity 
from the correction of Xenophon's myth(s) by Plato's 
or of Plato's by Xenophon’s. Plato is further from 
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hard facts than others because of ‘artistic tempera- 
ment and talents and self-revelatory individualism’. 
Xenophon's Socratica belong to the literary genre of 
déyou Swxpatixol and are a vehicle for his own views. 
The exception is Memorabilia 1.1.1.-1.2.64. Here 
we have nothing more first-hand than the rest, but 
we have here his more significant droAoyla: for it is 
a detailed answer to the xarryyopia of Polycrates, and 
the «xaryyopia can be reconstructed out of this part 
of the Memorabilia and the Apologia Socratis of 
Libanius. By p. 100 Chroust has in fact recon- 
structed the wxaryyopia of Polycrates for us in full 
detail. One might like the book better if this 
reconstruction had been its avowed aim. 

But worse is to come. Apparently we can best 
hope to detach myth from Socrates by distinguishing 
Antisthenes from Diogenes (our old friend the 
Tapaydpafi¢g turns up agam) and then detailing 
the “Antisthenian-Cynic’ clements in Xenophon’s 
Socrates, In so doing we seem to be turning the 
same material over several times, and we are not 
surprised to find in the notes (at the end of the book 
and numbered 1 to 1476) internal cross-references. 
This process unearths interesting details and shows 
wide-ranging research on the author’s part; but its 
value is for anyone investigating the commonplaces 
and the more revolutionary elements in early fourth- 
century moral and political doctrines. It is a cor- 
rective to concentration on Plato, or on Isocrates, or 
on Alcidamas and the ‘liberal temper’. But is it 
much help on the ‘Socratic question’? Only if one 
concedes the axiom that Antisthenes is everywhere. 
Polycrates used materials found in the writings of 
Antisthenes, but ‘as a matter of fact we would be 
inclined to surmise that on certain important points 
Antisthenes probably deviates rather considerably 
from the views which Socrates might have held’ 
(p- 215). Probability ts hardly the guide even to 
probability, it cat Later on the same page we 
read that we have to adjudge the controversy (which 
is really over Antisthenes and only nominally over 
Socrates) ‘faced not only with the nearly complete 
loss of all the writings of Antisthenes, but also with 
the total absence of any authentic works by Socrates’. 

Has Chroust really helped us to be unflinching 
realists knowing that we know nothing? For the 
dangerous Plato, and even Aristophanes too, play 
about his pages. They are only secondary wilt- 
pastoris there they are. Chroust’s notes mention 

a s Composition of Plato’s Apology with respect, 
and his preface refers us at least to the bibliography 
in the great work of V. de Magalhaes-Vilhena. It 
is a pity Chroust has not absorbed more from these 
works—from the former a realistic cvaluation of all 
kinds of evidence from a standpoint fixed in generally 
accepted history, and from the latter the realisation 
that one can be miles away from Schleiermacher and 
yet find in Plato—more in his asides and implications 
than in his dogma—some of the best help available to 
us to reconstruct Socrates; for Chroust admits at the 
end that there must be a real light to be so variously 
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refracted. We all admit that the literary genre of 
Socratic discourses creates a primary uncertainty in 
the Socratic question. But this genre is neither self- 
generated nor self-contained, and it is a retrogression 
in criticism, not an advance, to assure that a blank 
ignorance of 399 B.c. prevailed in 399 B.c. 

J. B. Skemp. 


Arprore. Les Parties des Animaux. [Budé] 
Texte établi et traduit par P. Louis [Association 
G. Budé]. Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1956. 
Pp. xl + 194. Price not stated. 

This new text and translation of the Parts of 
Ammals has the advantage over A. L. Peck's Loeb 
edition (1937, revised 1945) of being provided with 
an adequate apparatus criticus, though for most English 
readers this will naturally be offset by the translation 
of many technical biological terms from Greek into 
an equal degree of obscurity in French. As far as a 
foreigner can judge, however, the translation is 
accurate, and it certainly reads smoothly. Brief 
notes are printed at the foot of the page, and where 
this will not hold them all, continued in an appendix 
at the back of the book. These are mainly confined 
to necessary guidance, but include a few interesting 
references to recent works of scholarship. The 
translator is much indebted to the commentary on 
the Parts of Animals published in 1943 by I. Diiring, 
whose interpretation is followed in many disputed 


In a clear and concise introduction Louis discusses 
the place of the Parts of Animals in Aristotle's work 
as a whole. He follows Nuyens in finding it an 
totle’s life, and Mansion in considering the first book, 
which has a more general character than the other 
three, to be intended as an introduction to the whole 
series of biological works. A few very good pages 
are given to a description of Aristotle's rather irregular 
style of writing in these treatises. But Louis does not 
regard this as merely a result of their being originally 
lecture-notes; on the contrary he believes they were 
meant for a fairly wide circle of cultivated readers. 
This introduction, though brief, makes good use of 
recent studies in Aristotelian chronology and is well 

In a fairly thorough evaluation of the manuscript 
tradition Louis rejects the authority of the MS. Y, 
which gives a much re-written version of several 
Pages near the end and was mainly followed therein 
by Peck. He accepts Diiring's view that Y was 
written by an officious ‘improver’. In general 
Louis’ text sticks pretty closely to the best MSS., 
even to the extent of keeping the frequent anacolutha, 
ellipses and other constructions of varying degrees of 
awkwardness. Wherever it is at all possible to make 
out the sense these passages are Ieft alone, as in 
Diring’s commentary, Nevertheless, there are some 
Places where one might prefer other readings or 
emendations to those chosen by the judicious Louis, 
eg. at 65tbtr ddfvyayor (Thurot) for dilpor 


fatigtixey (despite Michael Ephesius’ characteristic- 
ally plausible extenuation), at 665416 rodror (During, 
with some MSS.) for roifro, at 675b6 apotir (Peck) 
for xpofodorw. At 673a17 the "Apwadiar of 7 surely 
fits the context better than Kapiay, as Peck points 
out. “The reading of P adopted at 6827, of duraudry 
Véirepyeian woel pdvow &, duvducs dé ndeion, has been 
justly described by Diiring as ‘sheer wish-wash’. On 
the other hand, at 683a17 I find Diiring’s defence of 
fuxpooter, which is kept by Louts, unconvincing 
against Thurot’s dmoey. Peck's diwepy Orta is 
rightly accepted at GGyae8. At 652bq2 the text 
reads odJod, whereas the translation gives ‘trouble’. 
This is evidently based on the emendation Jadepoi, 
which has been inferred from William of Moerbeke's 
furbido and Michael Scot's turbidi, though none of 
these readings are given in the apparatus at this point. 

On the whole and within the limitations of the 
Audé series this is a very satisfactory edition. One 
may hope that more Bud# volumes of Aristotle are 
in preparation, for this is only about the sixth to 
appear so far, 

E. R. Hitt. 





menses, i. 9.) Berne: A. Francke, 1959. 
Pp. 158. Sw. Fr. 18.50. 

A foreword states that this book is based on a 
thesis written in 1940 and after various vicissitudes 
revised in 1956. Most of the author's references to 
other writers are taken from long-standing works, 
but some more recent books and articles are listed or 
discussed ; see (e.g.) note 68, pp. 117-19. 

In this study of the chronology of Plato's pre- 
Republic dialogues, the author's main contention is 
that the Gorgias stands at the outset of a fully planned 
series, while the Protagoras, Afeno and Phaedo form a 
sequence at the end of the period. Bahme bases his 
inquiry on the evidence of ethical theory—discussion 
of the nature of dpetyj and its attainment, and of the 
question mi; Biotéoy It must be recognised at the 
outset that almost anything can be proved by con- 
fining one’s study of a Platonic dialogue to one topic 


ea reviewing other pronouncements on the 
chronology, especially regarding the position of 
the Protagoras, the author sets aug to aac the 
Gorgias and the Crito. By establishing ten parallels 
between passages in the former and brief references 
in the latter, he reaches ‘the (generally unknown) fact 
that the Kriton is apparently a complement to the 
Gorgias’ (English summary, p. 155). The Apology 
is similarly attached to this small group, which s 
held to mark (starting with the Gorgias) the opening 
of Plato's literary career shortly after the death of 
Socrates, At the other end of the period under 
review, B. works out a similar set of parallels which 
place the Meno directly after the Protagoras, its abrupt 
opening being thus explained. Meno again leads on 
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to Phaedo—probable enough, though the only pas- 
sages cited from the latter are taken from the dis- 
cussions of true dpety) and sjdorj in early chapters. 
Laches is prefixed to this group as a ‘prelude’ (p. 98). 

Other carly dialogues, Eut/yphro, Charmides, Lysis, 
fon, *Thrasymachus’, are conjecturally placed, though 
not arranged in order, between these two main 
groups. The Eutiydemms is hardly mentioned, but 
is by implication (p. 1.46) set, with the Cratylus, later 
than the Phaedo. 

In placing the Gorgias carly and the Protageras 
late in this series, Bohme follows Taylor, whose 
judgement on literary grounds he quotes (p. 1g). It 
must remain a question how far the ‘undramatic and 
rather unduly diffuse’ character of the Gorgias 
justibes its relegation to the very outset of Plato's 
work as a writer, or again why after a manifesto of 
such length and earnestness, closing with an claborate 
myth, he should have gone on to produce a series of 
sight and ‘aporetic’ dialogues. The Protagoras is 
plausibly set well on in the period. But to append 
the Meno directly to it, on the ground that the 
ostensible subject is the same, is to ignore great 
differences of style and tone. There is: much of 
interest im this essay and in the copious notes 
appended to it; but one can only deprecate its 


single-line approach to a complex problem. 
D, TARRANT. 


Plato. Ediciones bilingiies—Crifon, ed. Maria Rico 
Gomez. Pp. xv +201, 25 plates. Fed, ed. 
Luis Gil Fernandez. Pp. lxvii +- 83, 150 plates. 
Menon, ed. Antonio Luis de Elvira. Pp. lwii +- 
67, 200 plates. Madnd, Instituto de Estudios 
Politicos, 1957, 1957, 1958. 

These three volumes appear in a series entitled 
*“Classicos Politicos’, which already contains the 
Republic, the Gorgias and some works of Aristotle. 
The parallel text is in each case preceeded by an 
introduction and supported by critical and explana- 
tory notes. The translations are both faithful and 
readable. The introductions to the two longer 
dialogues, in particular, contain much well-docu- 
mented and valuable material; the editor of the 
Phaedrus discusses several aspects of the work and 
ends with an interesting study of “El Frdro y la 
Posteridad’, For the Mfeno we are given detailed 
expositions of the text tradition (with a photograph 
frontispiece giving part of the MS. Y) and of the 
sequence of translations; also an elaborate note on 
the erux geometrica at 87 a—b. 

‘This interesting series is good evidence of recent 
activity in Platonic studies in Spain. 


D. TaRRANT. 
Awton (J. P.) Aristotle's Theory of Cor : 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1957. 


Pp. xi} 259. £1 455. od. 
This book contains a review of Aristotle's philo- 
sophy based on the various types of opposed principle 
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which are fundamental to it, ¢.g. form and privation, 
actuality and potentiality, prior and posterior, 
coming-to-be and passing-away, up and down, hot 
and cold, wet and dry, and soon. Most of these, of 
course, in one form or another are likely to be found 
at the bottom of any philosophy that has been worked 
out in detail. The intention here is no doubt to 
illuminate Aristotle's theories by looking at them 
from this unifying point of view. But it does not 
work. Aristotle’s philosophy is much clearer and 
more assimilable in its original somewhat higgledy- 
Piggledy series of expositions than when strung 
together on this artificial thread and hung about with 
this stultifying mass of subsidiary exegesis. Con- 
traricty as a subject is of necessity highly abstract, but 
Professor Anton's style of writing does nothing to 
make it more comprehensible, In fact it sags so 
much under its weight of grossly abstract expressions 
and super-generalised formulations that it passes 
intermittently into the unintelligible. 

For what sort of reader is the book intended? 
Others in the same series, e.g. Cornford’s expositions 
of some of Plato’s more abstruse dialogues, have been 
notable for their clarity and helpfulness. They can 
be put straight into the hands of a student, and yet 
have much to interest the mature scholar, But any 
student who is required to wade through Aristotle's 
Theory of Contrariety is likely to be choked off Aristotle 
for good. And yet there is not much in it that will 
strike the more experienced Aristotelian as par=- 
ticularly mew or well put. What there is is buried 
in such a quantity of laborious analysis that one’s 
brain has been slugged into insensibility by the time 
one comes upon it. I never expected to find a book 
on Aristotle in which the actual quotations from him 
(here given mostly in the standard translations) stand 
out from their surroundings with luminows clarity, 
but on many a page of this book it is so. 

Professor Anton rarely uses simple words if there 
is a chance of parading forth some pompous and 
obfuscating polysyllables. For instance, in this 
sentence on p. 175, ‘What the nature of diurnal 
ethical practice denied Socrates felt should be 
granted by the essence of ethical reason itself", no 
dark hints are really being dropped about Socrates’ 
wocfurnal ethical practices. The word simply means 
‘daily’ or ‘ordinary’, or, as often, it could have been 
left out altogether, On p. 198 Aristotle is said to 
have led ‘a life replete of research’, Some of the 
writing suggests a poor feeling for the classical 
wanderings ¢ istic of novel explorative under- 
takings’ (p. 174). ‘Each particular sense viewed 
from its products is a kind of knowledge, gnosis, and 
its ao as such is without justification’ 
\P- 96). There are some unnecessary and bar- 
barous neologisms, ¢g, ‘Intellecting frequently 
Operates co-operatively’ (p. 197), ‘the limits of sur- 
vivability” (p. 142), ‘stoichiology’ and ‘inceive’ 
(passim). A word which is constantly used in the 
last chapter is ‘mesotis’, for ‘mean’, an extraordinary 
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and superfluous solecism. There are numerous 
sentences of a tiresome clumsiness, e.g, ‘it would have 
carried this study to unnecessary length and to repeat 
what has already been the object of much literature 
on Aristotle's cthics’ (p. 186), ‘the motion of the 
soul must be cither of the four types’ (p. 226), 
‘Touch precedes the other senses in the sense that 
-.+ (p. 294), “Since he (man) cannot be totally 
divine he can be supremely human and becomingly 
divine’ (p. 198). The printing of Aristotelian titles 
in a note on p. 109 makes one wonder about the 
author's Latin. For sheer philosophical gobbledy- 
gook take these examples: ‘All movement is essen- 
tially connected with the completion or career of 
the structural interdependence of all the functions 
present in a locus for the fulfilment of the subject's 
nature or eidos or end’ (p. 59), “To the delight of the 
scientist, reason as a natural event was found to be 
universally distributed as a fact of psychology’ 
(p- 176). 

The book is not without observations of some 
insight, though it also contains some judgements 
which, so far as I can understand them, I should 
reject. The most astounding is the characterisation 
of Aristotle on p. 176 as ‘the philosopher without a 
speculative cosmology". (Has Professor Anton never 
looked into the /De Carlo?) But only the most 
dogged of jargon-jugglers, who can take ‘subject-in- 
process’ and ‘distributive being’ (assim) in his 
stride, will get much out of this study. Perhaps it 
would have some success if it were translated into 
German. For most English readers it will be simply 
a case of obscurum per obseurius. 

E. RK. Hit. 


Provinus. Opera ii, Enneades iv-v. Ed. P. 
Henry and H.-R. Schwyzer. Plotiniana Ara- 


bica. Trans. G. Lewis. Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer. 1959. Pp. liii+ 501. £9 55. od. 


Point n'est besoin de présenter l'immense effort 
dont est sorti en 1951 le premier tome de cette 
nouvelle édition de Plotin, et qui nous donne 
aujourd'hui le ge des ¢ volumes prévus. Quelques 
semaines avant sa mort, Emile Bréhier rendait A ce 
travail un hommage d’autant plus meéritoire que 
celui-ci critique et dépasse sa propre édition des 

Ce tome IT contient la [Ve et la Ve Enndéade en 
entier, le 7e traité de la Vie (1-19), enfin les frag- 
ments arabes qui en forment une tres ancienne 

Plusieurs longues citations de Plotin faites par 
Eusébe de Césarée ont aidé a la restitution du texte. 
La Préparation dvangélique M1-17 cite Enn. V, 1; en 
Outre, XV, to et 22 cite ['V, 7 et contient un passage 
omis par Porphyre. Le P. Henry avait signalé dés 
1935 que le texte d'Eusébe est assez différent de 
celui de Porphyre pour qu’on présume qu’Eusétbe 
avait sous les yeux une autre édition des Enndades. 
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Car Eusébe est ordinairement un copiste exact, Et 
il y a ici entre les deux textes paralléles 10 Variantes 
en moyenne par page, soit une variante toutes les 
3 lignes. Lhistorien ecclésiastique a pu trouver 
le texte qu'il cite A la Bibliothéque de Césarée fondée 
par Origéne. Et vraisemblablement cette dition 
est celle & laquelle fait allusion le scholion d’Enn, 
IV, 4.29, signalant que, d’aprés Eustochios, la divi- 
sion des traites était différente. C'est peut-étre cette 
édition que Porphyre lui-méme avait sous les yeux 
quand il composait ses Sententiae, Partout of: il se 
trouve réalisé, l'accord des deux éditions est signe 
d’authenticité, Leur dé&accord suggére nombre de 
corrections, 

Indépendamment de ce probléme, on remarqucra 
la legon adoptée dans V, 1.7° qui, contre Bréhier, 
revient & Ficin et écarte toute conversion de I’Un 
sur lui-méme. Interéssante est la correction effec- 
tuée dans V, 3.10. Alors que Bréhier lisait: Kap 
gurice: OG Thy guomiv: ‘méme s'il n'énonce pas 
formellement ce qu'il a dans l'esprit’, nos éditeurs 
écrivent: Ady otvecw da tiy giomijy: ‘etiam si 
silentium offert tanquam intellegentiam’. Plus 
difficile est la modification de V, 6.517: Tpas pip Td 
dyaldy BAérow atrd roei. Nous avons ainsi ‘une 
pensée du Bien’ oi: Bréhier voyait ‘une pensée de soi’ 
dans notre du Bien. 

Une precieuse nouveauté de cette édition consiste 
4 presenter en face du texte des Enndades les textes 
arabes correspondants (dans la traduction anglaise 
de G. Lewis), et méme & marquer par des italiques 
les formules qui reproduisent litteralement le texte 
grec. Ces fragments arabes sont empruntés A 
Youvrage intitulé Théologie d*Aristote, A Epustola de 
scientia dipina découverte par Paul Kraus, enfin aux 
divers morceaux plotiniens groupés sous le nom de 
Dicta sapientis graeci. 

En 1937, le P. Henry croyait que la Théologie 
d@'Arisiote contenait les notes prises par Amélios aux 
cours de Plotin (Vie de Plotin, 3), Cette thése avait 
suscité de vives objections. Elle faisait de la TA¥o- 
fogie une source antérieure A notre édition por- 
phyrienne et donc plus autorisée. Abandonnant 
maintenant cette position, Ie P. Henry estime 
déormais que les fragments arabes sont la traduction 
d'un manuscrit grec trés ancien des Ennéades, deja 
peut-ttre développé en commentaire. Ils ne per- 
mettent donc guére de corriger notre texte grec, mais 
ils sont un précicux témoignage de |'interprétation 
qu’en donnait dés le début le monde arabe et 
syriaque. Quand Plotin déclare dans VI. 7-4 que 
tout intelligible est une pensée, la Théologie commente 
ainsi: “For if that is so, mind cogitates about the 
object of its cogitation, while the object of its cogita- 
tion is not cogitative, This is absurd, and if this is 
absurd the first mind does not cogitate about any- 
thing that has no mind." 

Aucun plotinisant ne pourra ignorer cet admirable 


Jean TROUILLARD. 
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Fercuson (J.) Moral Values in the Ancient 
World. London: Methuen. 1958. Pp. 256. 
£1 as. bd. 

This book begins with the surprising claim that 
no previous study has been devoted to its subject. 
In fact the bibliography ts vast and there is little 
that is new in the present investigation. Essentially 
it is a series of stucies of individual moral concepts. 
After two very sketchy chapters on the Homeric 
Age, and the Values of Early Greek Society, which 
show no awareness of discussions such as those sum- 
marised in books like W. C. Greene's Afoira, we have 
accounts of the Cardinal Virtues, Friendship, Eros, 
Philanthropia, Homonoia and Autarcy, followed by 
two chapters on Roman ideals, one on Judaism and 
one on Agape. The presentation is traditional apart 
from certain aberrations. The derivation of Plato's 
thought from Indian originals, probably mediated 
by the Pythagoreans, is regarded as certain, Sappho's 
famous description of the emotions of Brocheo’s 
lover’ and the Lalage of Horace’s Integer vitae has 
become not a demi-mondaine but ‘a little girl . 
perhaps the daughter of Horace’s estate manager’. 
On the other side Tarn is followed too uncritically on 
Homonoia and the Brotherhood of Man. 

The general thesis is the inadequacy of Greck moral 
values in comparison with the Christian ideal of 
Agape. The principal moral values of the ancient 
world are regarded as ‘incapable of providing that 
basis for an universal morality for which people were 
secking’. “Three (really four) reasons are educed— 
on the pagan view the attitude of god to man is one 
of condescension, the pagan values have no function 
except when reciprocated. morality cannot be 
expressed solely through particular principles, and 
finally introspection is a dangerous test for a moral 
standard. The main burden of the argument seems 
to rest on the last two considerations, both of which 
are in fact unsound. The virtues of the ancient 
world did nef rest upon introspective standards, 
Ferguson's failure to understand this is surely related 
to a second failure in comprehension. The Hellenic 
virtues, with which we are mainly concerned, were 
not simply particular moral virtues adopted in isola- 
tion from each other. Through the general doctrine 
of Arete they were related, in ever varying ways it is 
true but none the less always, to a doctrine of man. 
The Hellenic doctrine of man likewise underwent 
many changes and developments, but it was always 
there and gave an underlying unity to Hellenic 
moral thought. This is never discused in the 
present book, and the effect of this omission is to load 
the discussion improperly in favour of the Christian 
view. The true comparison is between Hellenic 
doctrines of god and man and Christian doctrines of 
the same. Certainly Christianity need fear no such 
comparison and to avoid the comparison is no con- 
tribution to the history of thought. 


G. B. Kexrernp. 
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Dunant (C.) and Poumtoux (J.) Reche 
Vhistoire et les cultes de Thases, 
[Etudes thasiennes,v.) Paris: E,.deBoccard.1958. 
Pp. 366. 56 plates. 2 maps. Price not stated. 

As might be expected from the site and the date, 
this careful exploration and exposition of the archaco- 
logical remains at Thasos has yielded nothing very 
exciting or unexpected. The finds throw interesting 
sidelights on the history of a community chiefly 
mercantile, which, after some embarrassment caused 
in the days of Brutus and Cassius by their using it as 
an arsenal, was left generally in peace by the Roman 
power, to preserve at least the form of its old ways 
with a few necessary additions, such as the intro- 
duction of the cult of the Diui Imperatores. That its 
commercial importance declined, the effect no doubt 
of Roman competition, is plain from the history of 
its once widely used currency, which for a time seems 
almost to have been the dollar of the Thracian 
region (p. 5 ff). Yer the island continued to all 
appearances to enjoy a modest prosperity; it had 
after all its favourable situation and its good winc, 
sold according to a standard measure, the simple 
apparatus for which has been found (p. 101). Even 
the ill-fated third century ap. does not seem to have 
brought anything like ruin, for the time being at all 
events (p. 187). Warious inscriptions testify to the 
existence of rich and public-spirited men, although 
there must at times have been a shortage of eligible 
candidates for expensive public posts, else it is hard 
to see why a god now and then was elected a magis- 
trate (p. 118). However, these and other conclusions 
of a like kind must still remain tentative, for, as the 
authors point out (p. 153), the material is still very 
imperfect. 

Coming to details, we find many little indications 
that one reason for the generally good relations of 
the island with the Roman government was a 
cheerful willingness to become superficially Roman, 
a tendency extending to all classes of society (p. 195), 
although the population did not cease to be funda- 
mentally Greek or Gracco-Thracian, as the names on 
numerous inscriptions attest (e.g. p. 147). As 
indicated above, official Roman cult made its way 
in; we find for instance a Adc Eefacrod iepedic, and 
inscriptions 179 and 180 (pp. 66, 6q) show that while 
Claudius would not accept a temple when it was 
offered him, apparently he raised no objection to 
having a priest, whose pious conduct of his office is 
praised in the latter inscription. But the native 
cults continued to flourish, that of Herakles of course 
and alo that of Theagenes, as he is called for the 
first time on an inscription (no. 322, p. 157), thus 
agreeing with the literary evidence (epigraphy had 
so far known only the form Theogenes), and appar- 
ently styled @ed¢ also, thus confirming the statement 

Pausanias, vi, 11.8.1 The cult of the dead, or 

1 Plate xxxviii, 2 shows clearly Gea... rer, with 
what looks like « before it: the authors make out 
another « above, hence the restoration tH Gem 
Geayéver is at least plausible, 
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rather the reverent tendance of their tombs, led as 
usual to the production of a considerable amount of 
not very inspired and not always correctly metrical 
verse. In Imperial times the regular, though not 
invariable formula for a prose epitaph is (name) 
apocgidn: yaipe. Besides this, hero-cult went on 
with some new developments. There was a festival, 
presumably annual, the sjpoxfeina, and a public 
benelactor was on occasion admitted to a share in 
this after his death (p. 93, inscr. 192, 22-3). On 
the whole, the traditional cults seem to have con- 
tinued very much as before (p. 183). The great 
innovation, in Thasos as elsewhere, was Christianity, 
which clearly was vigorous and flourishing at all 
events from the fourth century onwards, if not 
earlier; the authors even ask if St. Paul may not 
have visited the island during his journey from 
Philippi to Alexandria Troas (Acts xx. 6); see 
Pp. 192-7. Matters of minor interest are some 
oddities of nomenclature and phraseology. A 
decree communicated from Lampsakos {inscr. 171, 
Pp. 29) begins its covering letter importantly with a 
fairly literal translation of the familiar Latin formula 
S.V.B.E.V. The date is apparently not far from 
6o 8.c., and it would seem that to show some know- 
ledge of Latin was respectable. That such know- 
ledge did not go very deep is suggested by the odd 
forms which Roman names take; the sepulchral 
Inscriptions, nos. 239 and 240 (p. 128) introduce 
us to a Satroneilos and an Ollerios who may be 
Saturninus and Valerius, though an error or two of 
the stone-cutter may have helped in the deformation. 
But some of the Greck names are odd enough; 
Empcithousa (p. 191, inser. 246) appears to be new, 
and p. 165 shows us a man whose father was appar- 
ently called Philosophos; another novelty is Elephon 
ino. 238, p. 126). | 

Every effort has been made to furnish the book 
with all the aids needed for handy consultation (the 
bibliography and indexes are very claborate) and to 
include every scrap of material; hence on pp. 229 ff. 
we find several inscriptions which for one reason or 
another had escaped earlier publications, especially 
a few of date earlier than 196 2.c., but discovered too 
late to be included in Vol. I of this work (reviewed in 
JHS Ixxvii, 1957, pp. 341-2). It would be super- 
fluous to praise such diligence. 

i H. J, Rose. 


Tayitour W.) Mycenean Pottery in Italy and 
Adjacent Areas. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1958. Pp. xx + 204. 27 text figures. 
2maps. 17 plates. £2 155. od. 

In this easily intelligible and very readable book, 
evidence hitherto scattered and relatively unknown 
is brought together in detail to give a survey, based 
on the archaeological facts, of Mycenaean influence 
in the West. The main interest lies in the date, 
distribution, and posible ongin of the pottery, 
which forms the bulk of the evidence. 

The contact with the Aeolian Islands begins re- 


markably early with Matt Painted ware (though 
not necessarily of MH date) and has its floruit in 
Myc. Land IT. If, as is suggested, a partial reason 
for this was the need for obsidian which could not be 
obtained from Melos because of Cretan influence 
there, this must be remembered in discussion of Creto- 
Mycenacan relations in Myc. I. _ 

The evidence from Scoglio del Tonno, however, is 
even more impressive. The pottery is shown to go 
back to the earlier part of Myc. III A and to con- 
tinue into ITT C and perhaps beyond. Moreover, a 
large part of the material seems to find its closest 
parallels with Rhodes, particularly in the earlier 
period, and several features are ones often associated 
only with Rhodes. Here I feel we must treat the 
evidence with particular care until the Mycenaean 
pottery, known from publication, is more representa- 
tive. Mycenaean influence in Rhodes itself was not 
extensive until the later part of III A, and further 
evidence to support the existence of such a remark- 
ably long trade route is needed. Makrysia, the site 
near Olympia, mentioned as a possible intermediary 
point, is not itself on the coast, and though much new 
evidence is available from Elis excavation is badly 
needed. The large piriform jars from Mycenae 
(PAE 1950) are of identical fabric and decoration 
with the rest of that pottery and therefore are not 
likely to come from Rhodes, but Karageorghis has 
suggested an itinerant ‘Rhodian’ as the painter of 
the Duck Vase, which comes from the same area. 
At Pylos there was obviously a strong eccentric 
local tradition derived from Palace Style amphorae. 
Some mainland area may well prove the origin of 
both the eastern and western manifestations of the 
various “Rhodian’ features. 

The character and distribution of Myc. IIL C is 
becoming steadily more important historically and 
chronologically. In this book considerable evidence 
from three sites in South Italy is presented as belong- 
ing to this period, However, the criteria by which 
the stylistic division is made are not stated and on 
several occasions are obviously subjective and not 
those of Furumark. Moreover, much that is classed 
as “Myc. IIT B or C’ would be better as “Probably 
TIT B’. General discussions of fabric, which is often 
the only apparent reason for assigning late date, 
would have been useful. It appears that there are 
relatively few contacts with the main streams of III C 
though there are parallels with the Ionian Islands. 
Exceptions are the Octopus stirrup jars and here the 
recently discovered examples from Monemvasia and 
Perate must be remembered. 

Unfortunately the format and discursive style, 
especially in the catalogues, have led to the omission 
of important facts (e.g. a diameter for p. 116, no. 151 
if it is not to be considered a tankard). This with 
the poor quality of some illustrations makes the 
material difficult to assess adequately. No profiles 
are given of imported wares (could p. 91, no, 44 be 
F3 304 on which this design is common?) and the 
more unusual decorations might well have been 
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shown in line-drawings. The cross references and 
index are more than adequate but a diagrammatic 
summary would have been valuable. In other points 
of detail I would query the identification of the 
patterns of p. 40, nos. 102,103. The error p. 84, n. 4 
in identifying PAE 1950, p. 208, fig. 5: 9 as Foliate 
Band instead of Multiple Stem leads to the omission 
of this as a parallel to p. 89, no. 34. The name 
applied to FS 912 is not consistent, though this is 
indeed a multi-purpose vessel. Here the examples 
from Mycenac, House of Sphinxes, and the ideo- 
gram 214 0n Ta 709 may be noted. In the quoting 
of parallels it would have been useful if the Furumark 
reference for specific vases had been used. To quote 
separately the type number and the vase from which 
the type is taken is misleading. A few points of 
connexion with the pottery from Mycenac are 
quoted but many more might be made. Unfortu- 
nately the large deposit of Myc. IT] Age pottery of 
domestic origin from the ‘Atreus Bothros’ is not used. 
For instance bowls like p. 45, no. 3, are a common 
feature there, ancl there are parallels for p. 92, 
no. 46 already published, The early occurrence of 
Scale F jo: 8 has also already been noted at 
Mycenae. 

These failings, however, are minor and will annoy 
only those who must study every sherd. The book 
gives a serviceable presentation of the pottery and, 
with its summary of the more nebulous factors, paints 
a5 Clear an overall picture as can now be determined. 


VERDHELIS (N. M.) °O apwroyenpetpexds jiluog 
The Geooadiag. Athens: Athenian Archaeo- 
logical Society. 1958. Pp. vili-+ 102. 15 
plates. Price not stated. 

This admirable work is the result of Dr Verdhelis’ 
researches while he was archacological ephor of 
Thessaly. It is divided into two parts, the one 
setting out the material, the other discussing it: both 
parts are important. 

The first section does not indeed publish in detail 
all the Protogeometric vases of Thessaly, as for most 


of the sites this has already been done. The great 
virtue, however, of this section of V."s book is that it | 


contains the detailed publication of a whole new 
body of material, that from the rich tholos of Kapakh, 
close to Volos. (Not that this material is exactly 
new, as the excavation of the tomb was reported in 
1914.) The vases found span a considerable period 
of time, from Protogeometric down to the sixth 
century, and consequently what V. has now given 
us is still only a part of the whole. It had indeed 
been V.'s intention to publish the entire series, and 
one must regret that this was not possible. It should 
nevertheless be stressed that what V. has done is a 
great achievement: an ephor of the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Service, especially in the provinces, is plagued 
by constant reports of new finds, all of which must 
be investigated, and some of which may lead to 
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excavation; furthermore, in the spare time which 
he may have for research, his library facilines are very 
restricted. In the case of these vases from Kapakli, 
further difficulties arose from the meglect they 
received during wartime conditions, Therefore V. 
deserves all our gratitude. He has in fact made an 
excellent job of publishing these vases, and the 
figures in the text are meticulously drawn. He has 
set a standard which has unfortunately not been 
followed by the printers in the case of the plates. 

The second part of V.'s book introduces his main 
thesis, namely that the Thessalian Protogeometric 
style is homogencous, and that it develops originally 
from a combination of local native and sub- 
Mycenacan influences. On the question of the 
homogeneity of the style, there is litthe that need be 
said, except unfortunately that in the case of Halos, 
which lies at the southern end of the Krokian plain, 
the argument is vitiated by the use of evidence from 
the Geometric period only. 

The discussion on the origin of style, in so far as 
it concerns the influence of local native wares, seems 
to be sound. The direct evolution from a locally 
existing sub-Mycenaean style is rather a different 
matter. In his argument V. first produces evidence 
of certain ceramic material in Thessaly which he 
claims to be late Mycenaean or sub-Mycenacan. 
He then analyses the shapes and manner of decora- 
tion of the Thessalian Protogeometric vases, and 
conclude: that the following shapes have their 
origin in sub-Mycenacan or Mycenaean: the hydria, 
a type of amphoriskos, the trefoil-lipped oinochoe, 
two kinds of one-handled jug, and the high-footed 
and low-based skyphos and cup. He reaches a 
similar conclusion for the decorative motives of wavy 
lines, groups of lines slanting in alternate directions, 
compass-drawn semicircles and circles, and also for 
the general system of the clay-ground style, 
should be connected up with what is previously 
known in Thessaly, and this V. attempts to do wher- 
ever posible, but the available instances given 
Pil Tee cn Ma not beyond 

OUT, 

So far as concerns his list of late Mycenaean or sub- 
Mycenaean in Thessaly, V. is right to stress the 
evidence from Ktouri, though continuity into Proto- 
geometric times is not a certainty, As to the lekythos 
as local; in fact, Skeat (Dorians, 23) was the first to 
State that it was an import. The jug from Pteleon is 
not necessarily sub-Mycenaecan, to my mind, nor is 
the amphoriskos from Retziouni, even though it was 
found together with hand-made vases of local ware— 
the site is a little remote, and I feel that the hand- 
made ware might have survived rather longer there 
than elsewhere. Thus V, has not a great deal of 
evidence on Which to hang the evolution of a Thes- 
salian Protogeometric style; in fact, perhaps rather 


The doubts expressed above produce similar doubts 
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in V."s analysis of shapes, especially for the amphoris- 
kos and the large jug. For the small jug, V. cites 
parallels from Naxos, but these cannot be proved to 
be early in the Protogeornetric series, 

These are not the only instances where one may 
doubt whether V. has proved his case, as his analysis 
of the decorative motives is not entirely convincing, 
Even so, one cannot therefore say that V. is wrong— 
only that he has not proved his point. The hypo- 
thesis remains one well worth bearing in mind, but it 
needs further concrete evidence to support it, evidence 
which could be forthcoming from the excavations at 
lolkos. ‘To my mind, although V.'s arguments arc 
not always valid, he has done a service in bringing 
the hypothesis out into the open. 

There is much else of value in this book, as V. also 
discusses the connexions of Thessalian Protogeo- 
metric with neighbouring pottery styles, and analyses 
the interplay of influence between the one and the 
others. He rightly stresses the continuity of the 
Mycenaean tradition into the Dark Ages. In 
conclusion, although I differ from V. on certain of his 
interpretations, I have no doubt that his book is an 
important contribution to the history of the period. 


V. R. pA. Despornoucu. 


CHARBONNEAUX (J.) Les bronzes grecs. [L’oeil 
du connaisscur.] Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1958. Pp. viii + 146. 92 plates 
(incl. 4 in colour). 21 text figures. Fr. 1,800, 

L' Oeil du Connaisseur is a series of short handbooks 
written by experts for students and serious amateurs. 

This addition to the series is particularly welcome 

since the only other handbooks on the same subject— 

Neugebauer’s Antike Aroncestatuetien and Miss Lamb's 

Greek and Roman Bronzes—have long been out of 

print. Les Bronzer grecs is wider in scope than 

Neugebauer’s book in that it includes figured reliefs 

as well as statuettes; narrower than Miss Lamb's in 

that it excludes all implements and utensils lacking 
figured decoration. Etruscan and Roman bronzes 
are reserved for a separate volume in the same series. 

M. Charbonneaux has divided his subject into 
three main sections, in the first of which he discusses 
the alloys and technical processes employed in 
ancient bronze working, and describes the classes of 
bronze objects which the Greeks were in the habit of 
decorating with figures in the round or in relief. 

This is followed by a historical survey tracing the 

stylistic development of statuettes and reliefs from 

Minoan times to the end of the Hellenistic period. 

The last section is concerned with public and private 

collections and with some of the problems confront- 

ing these responsible for them: the discrimination of 

Roman and Renaissance copies and modern for- 

geries; the conservation and restoration of ancient 

bronzes; the best methods of displaying and lighting 

a collection. 

On all these topics M. Charbonneaux writes with 

the authority of a distinguished scholar and a 
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muscum official of long experience: and he manages 
to pack a quite remarkable amount of information 
into his relatively short text without sacrificing clarity 
or balance, Particularly successful, [I think, is his 
treatment of regional schools in the archaic period, 
in which he steers a skilful course between the 
excessive confidence of some scholars and the no Jess 
excessive agnosticism of others. His groups are 
small, but they hold together; and his regional 
attributions convince. The only surprise, perhaps, 
is a tentative ascription of the Modena Kouros and its 
group (Louvre 1688, Boston o4.7, Hermitage 
mirror) to Aegina. I find it hard to detach the 
Kouros from the Perachora Herakles and its Corin- 
thian associates, 

A few doubts and disagreements are perhaps worth 
mentioning. Pp. 8, 62: were Geometric figures ever 
formed by hammering and cutting bars of metal, a 
technique wholly inappropriate to bronze? The 
bar-like appearance of some figures is better ex- 
plained by the use of carved wax models (ef. BR. Raven 
Hart, FHS Ixxviii 87-91). Pp. 12f.: C. rightly 
questions Kluge’s theory that the Delphic Charioteer 
was cast in piece-moulds taken from a dissected 
wooden model; but could it have been cast by the 
direct lost wax process, as C. suggests? It would have 
involved cutting up a figure composed of friable 
dried clay on a complicated iron armature: a for- 
midable, if not impossible task. The use of the 
negative lost wax process seems more probable. 
P. 35 hardly docs justice to the cast Geometric 
tripods as opposed to the hammered examples: they 
are the most impressive achievement of early Greek 
metal-working. P. 44: does the handle of the Sala 
Consilina oenochoe belong? As Miss D. K. Hill 
has pointed out, it looks like a hydria handle. 
P. 58: casting-webs on Minoan bronzes would imply 
casting in piece-moulds; one would like to know 
more about the. P,. 61: most Geometric animals, 
I think, were cast in one with their stands, not 
soldered to them; ¢f. the waster Olympia IV, 290. I 
cannot believe that the perforated stands were used 
as seals; the close relation that their patterns often 
bear to those on cast tripod legs suggests that they 
were purely decorative. P. 75: the ‘Zeus’ from 
Perachora should be Herakles, as on p: 77. P. 100: 
figures of the same type as the ‘Adonis’ Louvre 411 
have been found at Aosta (NS 1950, p. 185, fig. 3), 
Centuripe (British Museum 1579), the Peloponnese 
(Louvre 492) and the Trucial Oman (British 
Museum 1948, 5-25.1). They are all presumably 
Roman in date. A particularly elaborate example 
in Munich (Inv. 542) comes from the collection of 
the Countess of Lipona and may, therefore, have 
been found at Herculaneum or Pompeii. It wears 
the headdress of an Egyptian priest (Exped. Sieglin, 
Text Vol. I, 263 f,, fig, 199). 

These are all minor matters which do not detract 
from the exeellent impression made by the book as a 
whole, One general criticism, however, remains 
to be made from a practical point of view, Time and 
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again a bronze is mentioned as being in such and 
such a museum, but no reference to a publication is 
given, despite the fact that in most instances an 
of the series have set their faces against footnotes as 
being too deterrent of the wider public at which they 
aim; but would it not have been possible to give 
references in parentheses? To do so would have 
added only a page or two to the text. Apart from 
this, the reader is well served by indices of pro- 
veniences, of artists and subjects, and of museums 
and collections; and there is a useful bibliography. 
The black and white plates are good, the colour 
plates tolerable, the line-crawings in the text of 
uneven quality. The captions of Pil. VII nos. 2 
and 4 should be interchanged, 
D. E, L. Haynes. 


The Athenian Agora. Results of Excavations 
sical Studies at Athens. Vol. III. Literary 
Wvcnertey. Princeton, New Jersey. 1957. 
Pp. x + 259, with 4 plates. Price not stated. 

This handsome volume is the result of two wise 
decisions, namely to print the literary and epigraphic 
Testimonia a3 a separate book rather than as an 
annexe to the volume planned to deal with the topo- 
graphy of the Agora; and secondly to entrust the 
task of preparing it to Professor R. E. Wycherley, 
than whom no more suitable choice could have 

The difficulty confronting the author lay, above 
all, in the arrangement of the extensive material he 
had so diligently collected, and after various experi- 
ments the solution reached, as he explains in the 
Preface, was ‘to divide the material into broad but 
not very clearly defined classes, beginning with the 
stoas, those buildings which were especially charac- 
teristic of the agora’. . . within each section he has 
‘adopted mechanical and mainly alphabetical 
methods’, ic. “Authors of all kinds are given in 
strictly alphabetical order . . . where one author 
quotes another or several others, the whole passage 
is given under the name of the quoting author . . . 
when an item is relevant to more than one section, 
the orginal serial number is repeated in parentheses 
in. the later section.’ 

Following these clues we find, first, an Intro 
duction in which the authors quoted (numbering 
about 140) are grouped and briefly discussed in 
chronological order, grouped as ‘fifth century n.c.’; 
‘fourth century 8.c."; ‘Hellenistic Period’ (down to 
Diodorus Siculus inclusive); ‘Latin Writers’: ‘First 
and Second Centuries after Christ's ‘Late Roman 
Empire’; ‘Lexica’; ‘Late and Byzantine Writers’, 
ending with a lucid summary of the pertinent epi- 
the Testimonia for I, the Stoas: Il, Shrines; III, 
Public Buildings and Offices; IV, Market; V. Hono- 
Tary Statues; VI. ‘Miscellaneous’, subdivided under 
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Boundaries, Trees, Keramecikos, Panathenaic Street, 
Old Agora. The index of Authors and Inscriptions 
(pp. 227-46) is followed by that of Subjects (pp. 247- 
59). The four plans, of which the first three are the 
work of Mr J. Travlos, the surveyor to the excava- 
tions, show respectively the Agora and its environs 
(including the Dipylon, Pnyx and Acropolis) in the 
second century A.p.; the ‘Actual State’ plan of the 
Agora, with a lettered and numbered grid; the 
Agora, with the buildings named, in the second 
century A.D.; and finally a plan showing the route 
of Pausanias through the Agora, with the buildings 
numbered in the presumed order of his tour. That 
these will be of invaluable assistance to the reader 
needs no emphasis. No doubt other plans showing 
the area in earlier stages of its development will 
appear in the volume on the Topography. 

This arid summary will not, I hope, discourage 
intending readers, for they will find that the author 
has provided for them ‘bald and literal’ translations 
of his own for all the passages quoted, as well as notes 
when required on the context of both literary texts 
and inscriptions and also on pariae lectiones and con- 
flicting statements; and, as a welcome expansion of 
the strict plan of the book, a short summary of the 
evidence furnished by the sources for cach of the 
principal buildings dealt with in Sections I-IV. 
major importance he provides a helpful review of 
the combined evidence from Testimonia and excava- 
tion, adding his own considered conclusions. These 
include the identification of the Stoa of Zeus with 
the Stoa Basileios, the evidence for the position of 
the Stoa Poikile and of the Theseion (neither located 
within the excavated area), the Enneakrounos- 
Kallirhoe problem (clarified by the suggestion that 
there were two springs bearing the latter name, of 
which that in the Agora region was made and named 
Enneakrounos, while that by the Ilissos retained its 
original name). Longer, but always concise, dis- 
cussions are devoted to the site of the Eleusinion, of 
the Heliaia and other Law-courts, the Desmoterion, 
and the exact extent of the Kerameikos and what it 
denoted to different authors. In these discussions 
we find, as might have been expected, a clear-cut 
distinction between certain, probable and possible 
identifications; the evidence is weighed carefully 
and fanciful solutions find no place here. Contro- 
versial topics are handled with commendable— 
sometimes almost excessive—restraint. The recent 
attempt to identify the Hephaistos-temple with a 
joint temple of Theseus and Herakles put forward in 
a substantial monograph by H. Koch (reviewed in 
JHS, lxxvi, pp. 135) is summarily dismissed with 
the remark that ‘there is no evidence for such a 
temple’ (pp. 98, 281); and Judeich’s acceptance in 
his revised Topographic (1930) of Dérpfeld’s location 
of Enneakrounos in the low ground between Pnyx 
and Arciopagos is written off as ‘a rash conclusion’ 
(PP. 140, 447 note). 

The printer's far from easy task has been achieved 
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with most commendable accuracy; in fact apparently 
his only lapse is ‘Basilsi" for Basileios (p. 21, col. i). 
The few remarks that I have to offer will be seen to 
be of trifling weight to set against the solid merits 
of this book. P, 29, 89, for "E[Acuflepiow)] read 
‘Eldeviepio), as printed in Hesperia, xxi, Pp. 374; 
Pp. 38, 77, Cet surely not ‘carriages’ but ‘yokes of 
oxen’; p. 80, 2x6, docs daoftirn: gv "Elevoirion 
really mean ‘a rider dismounting in the Eleusinion’ ?; 
might it not refer to a contest in the Eleusinian 
festival (sc. dyin), in spite of the appropriateness of 
Aecnophon's suggestion (p. 78, 203) that the cavalry 
“Should gallop in tribal contingents, from the Herms 
as far as the Eleusinion'?; p. 201, 668, surely Theo- 
phrastos’ ‘Mean Man’ would not hire for his wife's 
attendant from the women's market ‘a lad’ but a 
slave-girl (nad/or is so translated in the Loeb ver- 
sion); p. 204, 684, perhaps ‘snuff out" rather than 
‘wash out’ the name of Hyperbolos, would better 
catch the point of daeqfécag. And in the valuable 
note on aepipparripia, the quotation of 7. peya 
éy{or] from JG ii?, 1641 is misleading, since this is 
from a list of the Amphiktyonic treasures, of which 
most of the pieces were found on the Acropolis; and 
if any case the restoration is questionable—in fact 
a. péyacéy[ivog] would be a preferable alternative. 

Finally, sporadic testing of the Index of Subjects 
revealed no omissions except that under ‘Demes’ a 
reference might have been added to p. 99, 286, which 
prompts the suggestion that it is regrettable that the 
author has not included a brief discussion of the 
Demes in and adjoining the Agora. 


A. M. Woopwakrp. 


School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Vol. iv. Greek Lamps and Their Survivals. 
By R. H. Howranp. Princeton: American 
School at Athens. 1958. Pp. ix + 252. 56 
plates. 1 table, $12.50. 

Until Broneer published his book on lamps from 
Corinth, no adequate attempt had been made to 
put Greek lamps on a reasonable archacological and 
typological basis. But his work is a generation old, 
and our knowledge has increased. considerably since 
it appeared; it is still extremely valuable, but H.'s 
book has supplemented it, and superseded it in many 
respects, H. deals only with the Greck and Hellen- 
istic Jamps from Athens (and their survivals in the 
Imperial period); the Roman lamps are to be pub- 
lished in the near future by Miss Judith Perlzweig. 

H. has recounted the history of the clay lamp in 
Athens with reference to the material found in the 
Agora by the American School of Classical Studies 
Since their work there began. With perhaps a few 
minor exceptions (for example, BMC Lamps 
‘WO. 161), I think it is safe to say that practically 
very variation, and certainly every major type of 
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Attic manufacture has been found there and is 
described in this book, 

The earliest lamps mentioned were made in the 
early seventh century nic. No lamps can be 
ascribed to the Geometric period proper, and their 
introduction is another example of the borrowing 
from the East which, from the second half of the 
eighth century, added so much to the development 
of Greek art. These early lamps were in conception 
very similar to the open ‘cocked hat’ lamps of 
Palestine and Syria (and ako some Phrygian 
examples found recently at Gordion), but the 
Athenians usually put a handle on—they liked 
handles on their lamps. The first lamps were 
unglazed and hand-modelled, and there were not 
many of them. 

The unbridged nozzle introduced with these first 
open lamps was used for nearly two hundred years, 
although the more developed and, one would think, 
more efficient nozzle came in about the 
middle of the seventh century; the makers of the 
unbridged types could not make up their minds 
whether an incurved rim was an advantage or not, 
but the bridged examples show an ever-increasing 
desire to cover in the top. 

A little before 625 8.c. lamps were first made on 
the wheel, and also glaze was used (functionally). 
This set the pattern for the main technical pro. 
duction of Attic lamps for the next three to four 
hundred years—wheel-made and glazed, and indeed, 
alter the introduction of moulded lamps, wheel- 
made examples continued to be manufactured 
throughout the period covered by this book, 

As time went on the rim encroached more and 
more on the central orifice, the nozzle lengthened, 
profiles changed from angular to curved (for example, 
the classically neat Type 22C, surely one of the most 
satisfying shapes). HH. takes us skilfully and effort- 
lessly along with him as he follows each line of 
development through to its end; the lamps get 
deeper, with vertical sides, and the globular and 
popular lamps of Type 25 appear with their heavy 
bases and impression of attractive uiclulness, to be 
copied widely around the Mediterranean, 

Thereafter Attic lamps decline, the glaze and 
much of the workmanship are not so good, the shapes 
get somewhat sloppy and the increasing use of 
moulds does not help matters; there is a tendency 
again, as in the early days, to copy imports, and 
many of the Athenian types fail to achieve the 
crispness of, say, Types goA or 49A from the west 
coast of Asia Minor. There is a revival of work- 
manship and originality in the lamps of the early 
Roman period and just before, but one gets a general 
impression of rather depressing sameness, only alle- 
viated by the use of signatures in some cases, 

These Hellenistic forms linger on well into the 
Imperial period, as H. shows, but the new shapes 


from Italy finally replace them. 


Not only are the main lines of development 
covered, but H. treats exhaustively of the details of 
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the lamps themselves: central tubes (which in most 
cases must have been a finger grip); shoulder lugs, 
pierced (for hanging up when not in usc) and wn- 
pierced (natural conservatism); handles and nozzle 
shapes—whether chronologically significant or not; 
the use of glaze, etc. 

H. has tried to date all the lamps as closely as 
possible by the use of pottery, terracottas, coins, 
etc,, and by comparison with lamp types which have 
a fairly firm chronological basis. Historically dated 
deposits are also used. But the evidence presented 
by him with regard to the date of the deposits in 
which the lamps were found, appears to suggest in 
some cases that the periods of manufacture or use 
were rather longer than the dating given to the 
lamps. These differences—and in most cases they 
are very slight—are probably due to H.’s knowledge 
of the material; but the dating of the deposits them- 
selves. may possibly be too precise: the chronology 
of Greek pottery is not the exact science we are often 
inclined to hope that it i. 

After a brief and informative introduction the 
description of the lamp types begins. Such is the 
diversity of the material (which i, not surprisingly, 
predominantly of Athenian make, but does include a 
good proportion of imported lamps) that the author 
has had to diviele it into 58 different types, which 
have further subdivisions so that there are 150 
categories and also variations on these, The types 
are numbered from 1 to 58, which are subdivided by 
the use of the letters A, B, C, etc., where necessary. 
This is taken a step further by the use of the term 
‘prime’ to denote lamps which are unglazed, at least 
on their exteriors. 

Each type or subdivision of a type is presented 
under the following scheme: type oumber, brief 
description, the catalogue numbers of the lamps 
included in the type (followed by the quantity of 
similar lamps found and inventoried but not included 
in the catalogue. It is unfortunate, but I imagine 
necessary from the point of view of cost, that only a 
selection of the Agora lamps are here published: of 
about 2,050 Greek and Hellenistic lamps found 
between 1991 and 1954, 889 are described), the 
plate number and the Broneer Type number—if any. 
The type is then dated, with reasons given for the 
date assigned. There follows a description and a 
discussion of the type, and then each piece is given 
a catalogue number (followed by its inventory 
number) and described separately. 

The quality of the photographic plates is good, 
but one wishes that the lamps on them were shown 
rather larger. Also side views would have been very 
useful in some cases when using the book to identify 
lamps. The twenty-one plates of profiles help here, 
of course: they are well-drawn and essential, but 
again one feels that whole- instead of half-profiles 
would be better. But what is ideal would probably 
double the cost of the book; half a profile is better 
than none at all, and the book is quite easy to use, 
even with one finger in the plates, one in the profiles 
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and another searching for the description in the 
text. 

But these are mere technical quibbles and do not 
detract from a work of immense industry and un- 
doubted usefulness stemming from complete famili- 
arity with the material—enhanced by plates of 
graffiti and makers’ names, an extremely informative 
chart showing the chronological distribution of the 
types (rather marred by the inclusion of Type 41— 
sanctuary lamps—which were admittedly used over a 
long period but are not really a type as such. Could 
they not have gone at the end in the same way as the 
‘miscellaneous moulded lamps’?), an index of 
deposits, and good general and particular indexing. 
This book is surely essential for all excavations where 
Attic imports might turn up—which means the whole 
Mediterranean area and much of the Black Sea 


const. 





D. M. Baey. 
L’architecture des périodes pré-hellénis- 
tiques, par E. Fucmaxnx. Copenhagen: 
Nationalmusect. 1958. Pp. xv-+ 204. 


ro plates. 952 text figures. Price not stated. 

The tithe is somewhat misleading, since the build- 
ings are described in their complete archacological 
context; only burials are excluded, though the 
sculptured anc small objects will receive more 
detailed attention in another volume. This manner 
of publication was wisely chosen; in fact no other 
could have met the requirements of the site. The 
Danish excavators at Hama were faced with an 
unusual problem. The flat-topped mound, along 
the rim of which stood the ruins of a mediaeval Arab 
citadel, appeared to have been formed entirely as a 
result of habitation, and was so tall that there could 
be no question of investigating the lower levels by 
trenching; too much damage would inevitably have 
been caused to buildings of the historic periods. A 
vertical excavation was therefore made through the 
bottom of a cistern, which had probably been 
constructed in the Roman period; the shaft was so 
dug that it contracted only in the upper portion and 
thereafter was sunk like a well, keeping a diameter of 
5 ft. as it penetrated the remains of the fourth and 
fifth millennia, At the bottom lay the detritus of a 
weathered rock-surface; when the first neolithic 
squatters came to live upon it, this must have stood 
some 20 ft. above the bed of the Orontes, but it ts 
now buried under too ft. of deposits, which by 
overspill have also extended the mound laterally to a 
quarter of a mile. The complicated stratification 
admirably represented in sectional drawings of the 
various excavated areas, and is summarised in a 
diagrammatic section which combines the evidence 
obtained from the deep shaft with that from areas 
where higher levels had remained undisturbed and 
could be stripped layer by layer. 

It is particularly regrettable from the classical 
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point of view that Hama should have been virtually 
abandoned from 720 8.c., when Sargon destroyed it, 
till the second century, when it was refounded as a 
Hellenistic city. Moreover, the older town has 
yielded remarkably few imported objects, even 
though full allowance be made for its inland position, 
on the edge of the Syrian Desert; some Cypriot 
pottery began to arrive about 1400 (pp. 129, 125, 
126, 128), and Mycenaean sherds have been found 
(p- 199), but the definitely Greek material is limited 
to Cycladic geometric ware, notably a skyphos 
(p. 261). Analogies are often traceable with other 
parts of western Asia, and in one instance (p. 47) 
the Trojan culture is involved as well as Meso- 
potamia; evidence from Thermi [V—-V enabled a 
scmui-anthropoid object to be identified as a jar- 
cover, and since its use, though rare, continued at 
Hama for apparently a couple of centuries, probably 
around 2700, contemporancity at both sites is 
plausible. Furthermore the oldest complete build- 
ing, associated with Tell Halaf and dated c. 3100 
(p. 21, fig. 11), % compared with a great house at 
Troy ([b no, 102, to complete the reference). The 
parallel holds good as regards the structural tech- 
nique and the central hearth, but in other respects 
the comparison seems unjustified, since the size was 
less than one-third as large and the entrance came 
through the long side at a corner, outside which there 
probably stood a diminutive covered platform, while 
a second doorway, diametrically opposite, led to a 
smaller room. Little buildings of tholos type had a 
brief vogue, around 3000, and are explained as 
granaries because of the Aegean parallels (p. 27); 
later granaries were cylindrical. Pits became 
numerous in the houses of ¢. 2400-1900 and obvi- 
ously served diverse purposes; the larger were cess- 
pits (fig. 84), others contained grain, others again 
ashes which had been deposited when cold, while 
some, which in the Aegean would be called bothroi, 
resemble the modern bread-ovens of the district and 
may have been so used (p. 50). 

About 1500 the strange practice began of building 
almost exclusively in pisé instead of the mud-brick 
which had previously been universal—or perhaps, it 
is suggested, the smooth appearance resulted from 
using damp brick (p. 117). On the latter explana- 
tion, surely they would also have had to be laid in 
abnormally wet clay-mortar? Pisé, in any event, 
seems unlikely at a place where wood for shuttering 
must have been crremive, especially in the Bronze 

sare would have been a 





An equally sure means of producing the same effect 
is the African technique of building with handfuls of 
moist clay, which are well-kneaded and then slammed 
down with the utmost force; this method requires no 
shuttering, and is considered preferable to mucd- 
brick, which, however, has occasionally been used 
in the same localities when an enormous length of 
walling was built ina hurry. Mud-brick would also 
be more suitable for rectangular pillars, and was 
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used for that purpose at Hama at the time when the 
supposed pisé was prevalent. 

The second half of the volume is devoted to remains 
of 1200-720, chiefly to the palace, which covered 
2] acres; owing to another of those conquests which 
punctuate Hama's story, the style is that of the 
Turkish-Syrian = borderland—Aramacan. The in- 
formation given by the preliminary reports has been 
vastly supplemented in this definitive account. The 
sequence of construction has become fairly clear; 
some re-used decorative features must belong to the 
tenth century, but the buildings date predominantly 
c. 900-840 and were somewhat reshaped during that 
brief period. A prototype of the Solunto throne was 
found in the palace courtyard (pp. 195-6). 

The text is straightforward, the illustrations 
genuinely illustrate it, and the production is 
admurable. 

A. W. Lawmence. 


XanTHos. Fouilles de Xanthos. I. Les piliers 


funéraires, par P. Demarcne. [Institut 
Francais d’Archéologie d'Istanbul.] Paris: 
C. Klincksteck, 1958 Pp. 192. 49 plates. 


5 text figures. 27 plans. 

In "this volume Professor Demargne presents with 
admirable clarity the first fruits of the French excava- 
tions at Manthos during the years 1950-1959. The 
chief aim has been to throw further light on the 
archaic and classical Lycian city, and it is fitting that 
the final publication should begin with a study of 
the six funerary pillars which are the most uncom- 
promisingly Lycian feature of the site. 

During the earlier campaigns these huge mono- 
lithic structures were cleared of rubbish and their 
immediate vicinity explored by the excavators. 
They recovered valuable fragments of sculpture from 
the frieze of the Inscribed Pillar, one of which joins 
with a block in the British Museum. They also 
found the back of the head belonging to the seated 
dynast on the south side of the Harpy Tomb, whose 
appearance on the site is now vastly improved by the 
erection of a good marble copy of the whole frieze. 
For the Theatre Pillar we now have much of the late 
Greek inscription recording its removal, perhaps to 
make way for the theatre, and also a fourth-century 
lion's head. A mew archaic relief was found inside 
the Sarcophagus Pillar, used as a cover-lab for an 
intact Hellenistic burial; it represents two wrestlers, 
a lyre-player and an onlooker (possibly a flautist) 
executed in a fleshy Ionian style of c. 525, perhaps 
associated with traces of an interment of this period 
found underneath. These new discoveries are con- 
cisely presented and ably discussed; with the help of 
good photographs and drawings of the pillars (the 
latter might have been more conveniently placed in 
the text) D. offers a complete and definitive study of 
the architectural evidence relating to these singular 
MmoOnuments, 

For the sculptured friezes, most of which had been 
removed by Fellows, D, has no such comprehensive 
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aim in view: he restricts himself to the new French 
material now to be seen in Gtanbul. The sculptures 
of the Inscribed Pillar justly receive the fullest treat- 
ment. Although only a small proportion of them 
could be recovered, the useful join with BM. B.679 
makes the subject of the south side quite clear—a 
scene of combat, plausibly equated with the dynast’s 
victory over the seven Arcacdians mentioned in the 
Greek metrical inscription on the pillar itself. D."s 
analysis of this composition shows how extraordinarily 
persistent were the canons of Lycian narrative art: 
the differentiation in scale between the dynast and 
his enemies, the humiliation of the vanquished, the 
row of captured shields to symbolise the conqueror’s 
triumph—all these features survive from the archaic 
world of the Isinda-Belenkli pillar. One might even 
go further in noting the prevalence of a stocky and 
muscular figure in all the Xanthian pillar friezes. 
In an archaic horizon, as with the new wrestler 
relief, one may be reminded of Ionian plumpness 
without the saving grace of lonian finesse, but the 
same physical type is still traceable on the Nerecid 
monument, It has too often been assumed that the 
whole series betrays the hand of the Greck artist 
working to the requirements of his Lycian patron. 
The style, of course, depends closely on contem- 
porary Greek models, but D. has rightly ascribed 
the frieze on the Inscribed Pillar to an indigenous 
sculptor sufficiently in touch with the Attic tech- 
nique of his day to achieve a bold three-quarter 
view, but at the same time still occasionally falling 
back on the archaic (and oriental) device of 
parallelism when showing warriors in profile, 
running side by side. Similar anachronisms could 
be cited from the earlier friezes, making them 
difficult to date by Greck standards: thus Akurgal, 
in his study of the Lion Tomb, was inclined to 
assume two stages in its execution, separated by an 
interval of twenty years. The Harpy Tomb, which 
D. sets apart from the rest of the series, has the only 
truly homogeneous frieze, and is perhaps the only 
one to justify attribution to a Greek hand. For the 
rest, May one not postulate the existence of a local 
school, strongly conservative in its iconography, but 
ever looking towards Greece for fresh stylistic in- 
spiration? For further hght on this subject we await 
with keen anticipation the subsequent volume on the 
Manthian sarcophagi and rock-tombs which Professor 
Demargne has promised us. 
J. N. Cotnstream. 


Jowansexn (RK. F.) Exeochi: ein friihrhodisches 
Griberfeld. [Repr. from Acta archacologica 
(Copenhagen), 28.] Copenhagen: E. Munks- 
gaard. 1959. Pp. v + 195. 299 text figures. 

The excavation of this small cemetery of the 

Geometric period over forty years ago passed almost 

without comment at the time, and had been virtually 

forgotten in recent years. Much of the material, 
left behind in the museum of Rhodes, has been 
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lost, but, mercifully, not before it had been fully 
recorded by Kinch, the excavator, and drawn by 
Frau Kinch. It is especially fortunate for us that 
the difficult task of publication, after such a long 
delay, should have been entrusted to the authorita- 
tive pen of Professor Johansen, whose well-known 
Fases Sicyontennes made such a valuable contribution 
to the study of carly Greek pottery. 

In a brief introduction the author describes the 
site of Exochi with its scanty traces of settlement 
and small compact cemetery, where cremation is the 
rule, and the shaft the commonest type of grave. 
No plans, alas, were drawn of the burials, but 
Kinch’s notes were reasonably informative. In the 
main body of the book the various finds are set out 
and discussed in an exemplary manner, following 
the classical scheme contrived by Dragendorff in 
Thera Hf which has never been bettered. First the 
contents of each grave are described and illustrated 
by drawings and photographs in the text: it is thus 
possible to see the whole of each group at a glance. 
Discussion is deferred until the subsequent detailed 
analysis where the pottery is considered by shape 
and the small finds by material. This long and 
important section amounts to a penetrating review 
of almost the entire scope of Rhodes’ contribution 
to the arts in the late eighth and the carly seventh 
centuries. Although the finds from Exochi are rich 
enough, the value of the discussion is further enhanced 
by the publication of more Rhodian material from 
Copenhagen and an interesting series of Camiran 
vases in the British Museum. 

The pottery, which rightly receives the fullest 
treatment, mostly belongs to the Late Geometric 
period, when a lively, if rather loose style was current 
in Rhodes, whose decoration owes little to external 
influences. For its dating, important new evidence is 
offered by Grave A, the richest, but by no means 
the latest of the groups: here, among local vases still 
Geometric in character, are two Protocorinthian 
kotylai datable to ¢. 700, and a fascinating meck- 
amphora reflecting the simultancous influence of at 
least two distinct Cycladic styles: on the neck appears 
a naked man with arms raised, drawn in a very early 
Orientalising manner, But the ¢ wetric tradition 
remains strong even in the later graves B and C, 
where there is only the occasional spiral hook or 
stylised palm-tree to suggest that the Orient was 
making any impression on the local potter. J.’s lower 
limit of ¢. 675 is reasonable for everything except the 
poor grave G with its ‘Ionian’ cup; the lack of any 
trace of the Wild Goat style, cited as chronological 
evidence, is perhaps less significant than the absence 
of bird-bowls, which must have been introduced at the 
latest by the second quarter of the seventh century. 

For the later material there are many useful 
parallels in Clara Rhedos: this is not so of the earliest 
pottery at Exochi, which belongs to a Middle 
Geometric style with a strong Attic flavour, previ- 
ously only known to us by a handsome krater from 
Camirus in London, This important vase, just 
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earlier than the oldest groups at Exochi, becomes the 
key to j.'s upper chronological limit of 750, being a 
fairly close imitation of an Attic Middle Geometric 
krater in the Kerameikos. He also calls our atten- 
tion to the export of contemporary kraters to Amathus 
and Salamis in Cyprus, and fragments of a third in 
Hama, assuming the Attic origin of all three; these, 
when considered in connexion with the <Atticising 
trend of many local Geometric styles at this period, 
lead him to suggest that Athens played the leading 
role in re-establishing commercial relations with the 
Orient in the middle of the eighth century, This 
argument is open to question on three counts: 

(1) Can we be sure that the three kraters in the 
east really are Attic rather than imitations from other 
parts of Greece? For the bulky lozenges of the 
Salamis vase (FHS, 1957, Archacological Supplement, 
Pi. 11), ef. PAE, 1903, 7, fig. 2, from Eretria, where 
similar kraters are said by the excavator to have 
been found in nearly every one of about fifty tombs. 
The Amathus piece, orginally published as Argive, 
looks more genuinely Attic, but its fabric, like that 
of the Salamis vase, has not yet been described. 

(2) Even if their Attic origin were to be granted, 
would they be enough to indicate ‘mit dem éstlichen 
Mittelmeergebiet lebhafte Handelsverbindungen’ ? 
Large open vases could hardly be imported for their 
contents, and we could assume no more than that the 
Attic Middle Geometric pottery which was admired 
and imitated in the Aegean found its way to the 
Eastern Mediterranean because of its intrinsic ex- 
eellence, possibly through middlemen. Ceramic 
influence should not be confused with commercial 
initiative. For the latter, the large proportion of 
imported Cycladic wares in levels fg at Al Mina is 
more revealing. The lowest level, 10, seems un- 
likely to tell a different story (7HS Iviii, 16; 7S Ix, 2, 
n. 1). 

(3) Did Khodian potters learn their Atticising 
habits directly from Attic imports or through the 
mediation of the Cyclades? Some comparisons 
argue in favour of the latter hypothesis: for the ovoid 
body and the narrow foot of the Exochi oinochoai 
V. 1-2, cf. Delos XV pl. XIII, Aag5 and contrast 
Kerametkos V. 1, pls. 71-5- The skyphos Exochi V5 
follows Delos X¥V, pl. XXVIL, Ac2qg, in its lack of 
vertical bonding lines for the chevrons, such as 
always appear in the Attic examples (Aerametkos V.J, 
pl. gi). The amphora fragment Exocht #5, more 
likely to belong to the earlier than the later stage, is 
admitted to be after the Cycladic model. 

After these minor criticisms it only remains to 
congratulate Professor Johansen on this excellent 
publication of vitally important material. As a 
consolation for the delay, we have the benefit of his 
masterly handling of other Rhodian finds, already 
published, but never before so fully digested. He 
has achieved the first reasoned and well-cdocu- 








Jj. N. Co-nsTReam. 
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Bixsreco(W.) Grylloi: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der antiken Earikatur. [Dis] Cologne: 
the Author. 1956. Pp. &. Price not stated. 

This extremely useful dissertation from Rumpl"'s 
school deserves publication in book form with an 
index and illustrations. It i a history of caricature, 
divided into beginnings, late archaic and classical 
period, Hellenistic-Koman period. References to the 
numerous monuments quoted are given in notes at 
the end. B. knows both his ancient literature and 
hi monuments, and there are many incidental dis- 
cussions of value, e.g. on the date of Cabiran and 
Hadra vases and of the Attic lamp with suimologoi. 
The story begins with Thersites and ends in the sixth 
century A.D. The caricature of Hipponax by 
Bupalus and Athens (now, as B. notes, attested for 
Hipponax by Ox. Pap. 2174, fr. 1) is supported by 
contemporary vases and terracottas, and the range 
even in the sixth century includes what is meant to 
be merely meee what is meant to be damaging 
(Hipponax), and what is apotropacic or otherwise 
religious (padded dancers and Orthia masks). 

In the classical period the boundary between 
caricature of figures in ordinary life and representa- 
tion of comic actors is extremely difficult to draw; 
comic masks and costumes are themselves carica- 
tures, and vase-painters are imaginative artists, not 
photographers. Sometimes the reviewer would 
draw the line in a different place from B. (on the 
Perseus oinochoe see now AE 1959-1954, 200, on 
the Agora oinochoai WS 69 (1956), 112, on the 
Cabiran vases Greek Theatre Production, 148 ff.). 
The same difficulty arises with the so-called phlyax 
vases of S. Italy (now listed by A. D, Trenelall, The 
Phylax Vases, BICS, Supplement 8); B. may be 
right that the Oedipus (no. 124) and the Odysseus 
and Diomede (no. 105) are caricatures in the strict 
sense, although even they may be inspired by 
comedy; it is surely over subtle to regard the nymphs 
of the London Cheiron (no. 35) a3 caricatures and 
the rest of the figures as comedy. 

B. is excellent in his treatment of the Gryllos 
itself, starting with the text of Pliny, WH 95, 114 on 
Antiphilus. He finds the essential Grylloi in the 
caricatured heroic scenes in the small Atrium of the 
Casa del Menandro and in the illustration of 
Herakles and the Lion in Ox. Pap, 2331 (see now 
D. L. Page, CR 7 (1957), 189; P. Maas, Greeee and 
Rome, 5 (1958), 171). B. recognises the Gryllos 
dancers in the bronze dancers from Mahdia { Mon. 
Piof, 18 (1911), 9 f.), which show the same squat 
proportions. He separates from them the thin 
dancers with loin cloths and pointed hats, of whom 
he gives a full list; these he identifies with the 
Ainatdot, for whom he gives references in literature, 
papyri, and inscriptions, Are they perhaps the 
same as the malakoi, who are equipped with loin- 
cloths and bandages in a list of stage requisites in a 
hith-century papyrus, Berlin 19927, republished by 
Cazzaniga, Studi Classici ¢ Ortentali, 7 (1958), 7? 

T. B. L. Wensrer. 
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Revece (H,.) Die zeichnerische Rekonstruktion 
[Abh. der Deutschen Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
Berlin. Klasse f. Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 
Jahrg. 1955, 1.] Berlin: Akademic-Verlag. 1956. 
Pp. vil + 76. 15 plates. 21 text figures. DM. 25. 
The fresco of women from the Mycenaean palace 
of Thebes (the “House of Cadmus") has been known 
for over half a century, but is chiefly familiar from 
the partial reconstruction first published in Deltion 3 
(1917), fig. 193. Only a few of the fragments, 
however, have received the publication they de- 
served, Gerhard Rodenwaldt had made careful 
coloured tracings of them all before the First World 
War, as a first stage towards a reconstruction and 
detailed study, and it is on these tracings that the 
present work is based. A provisional report of Miss 
Reusch’s work appeared in AA 1948-1949, 240 ff: 
her conclusions, and her examination of the evidence, 
are here fully presented, with Rodenwaldt's tracings 
reproduced at full scale and in colour. Unfortu- 
nately it was not possible to refer to the fragments 
themselves, which are still inaccessible; some may 
even have been destroyed through the accidents of 
the Second World War. It seems unlikely, however, 
that much could have been added to what is here 
extracted from the evidence of the forty-two fragments 
described and- discussed. Only a few remain un- 
explained. The composition, which decorated the 
walls of a room measuring 5°95 by 2+70 metres, in- 
cluded at least nine standing female figures, shown 
about life-size (1+5q metres high), wearing typical 
Minoan or Mycenaean dress In most cases 
carrying vessels or posies of flowers. The fragments 
are sufficiently well separated in position to allow 
restoration of whole figures in considerable detail; 
but of the grouping little can be said, except that 
some face left, some right, so that a purely pro- 
eessional arrangement (unless in two separate files) 
is ruled out. The background seems to have been 
divided into horizontal bands of different colours 
(blue, yellow, white, blue, reading from the top) 
separated by wavy lines. Black and red are also 
used in the figures; but the attractive folding plate 15 
is only intended to give a schematic idea of the colour 
effect, as reference to the originals was impossible. 
The fresco belongs to the earlier Mycenacan age 
(LA I-11), for the destruction of the palace was 
probably no later than LH IIT At; and as other 
Mycenacan fresco fragments of this phase include 
scarcely anything from figure-scenes it well deserved 
the care and skill that have so profitably been 
bestowed upon it in this monograph. 


F. H. Stwspmcs. 


Kuremann {1.) Der cop aus 
Sidon. [Istanbuler Forschungen, 20,] Berlin: 
Mann. 1958. Pp. 195. 95 plates. 93 text 
figures. DM. 4o. 

The sarcophagi from the crowded Royal Necro- 
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polis at Sidon, discovered in 1887, are important 
in the history of art for their high intrinsic merit and 
as evidence for the artistic trends of the borderland 
between Greece, Egypt and Persia during the fifth 
and fourth centuries a.c., the age of Classical Greece. 
They are very varied, ranging from ‘Egyptian’ to 
‘Lycian’ and almost pure Greek. Scholars have 
differed on their place of manufacture, and Reinach 
even believed that they reached Sidon secondhand. 
This book concerns the Satrap Sarcophagus, appar- 
ently the earliest to carry full reliefs in a purely 
Greek style. 

After discussing the shape of the sarcophagus, its 
exterior, half-way between a Greek building and a 
chest, and its anthropoid inner cavity, Kleemann 
describes the four carved friezes. On one long side 
a throned ruler with attendants watches a figure 
mounting a four-horse chariot and also a single horse 
and groom. On the other, ruler and attendants 
hunt a wild cat. One short side shows four armed 
guards, the other a banquet. 

Kleemann purports to discuss three main ques- 
tions: where the sarcophagus comes in the Sidonian 
series, for what prince it was made, and to what 
school the design of its reliefs would appear to paint. 
She concludes as follows: All such relief-sarcophagi 
are from the Greek borderland, But comparing its 
anthropoid (Egyptian) cavity and other features with 
those of local examples, we find that ours falls in a 
truly Sidonian sequence. The lotus-and-palmette 
frames for its friezes, like the akroteria, with their 
early forms of acanthus and their resemblances to 
Sunium, point to a date for it around 430. 

Chapter V, the best and most convincing part of 
the book, contends that Tomb-Group B precedes 
Tomb-Group A, and that Sidonians made their 
tomb-groups by (1) sinking a square shaft, (2) hew- 
ing out a chamber on each side for a single sarco- 
phagus, giving a cruciform tomb-group, (3) hewing 
out others between the arms of the cross, (4) crowd- 
ing the chambers with more sarcophagi. Recon- 
structing Stage (2), Kleeman finds that Tomb-Group 
B contained Egyptian-style sarcophagi, and so did 
all but the fourth arm of Tomb-Group A, which 
received the oldest Greek example, massive but 
plain, So all the Egyptian-style examples precede 
the Greek, and we can reconstruct an uninterrupted 
sequence of Sidonian sarcophagi, made for this 

The dress in the reliefs is thoroughly Greek, and 
Tritech (FHS 1942) was wrong to see in the long 
chitons a sign of Oriental ceremonies with men 
are Greek, but selected with an eye to Persian 
customs. Thus the thoroughly Greek horses and 
chariot appear, because Persian rulers paraded horses 
and chariots as symbols of their power. A long, 
tendentious argument maintains that the treatment 
. on types is Ionian, not Athenian, that the art 

we AGHlan coast was very important ¢, 490, and 
that Greek art may even owe heer oh 
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This is an uneven book. The abstraction of one 
sarcophagus from a large cemetery is bound to leave 
awkward questions of relevance. Kleemann’s second 
main question is neither very important nor very 
easily answered. Other important questions—why, 
for instance, in these relicfsarcophagi the archi- 
tectural ornament seems mechanical and out of 
scale with the exquisite reliefs—are barely touched. 
On the other hand, the text swells with irrelevant 
polemics—against Riegl’s theories of Egyptian com- 
pound plants, against his view that the acanthus 
is a more realistic palmette, against Schede’s belief 
that the circumscribed palmette began in isolation 
and against Wiegand’s reduction of the lotus and the 
lily to palmettes. This is ‘to knock down walls of 
pasteboard with a loud din’; and these digressions 
become even less bearable when there is no index 
and no proper table of contents. 

Granted that Kleemann has done a great service 
in tidying up the series of tombs, one may well ask 
what else she has achieved. Is it certain, for instance, 
that by contemplating his chariot and single horse 
the prince is behaving like a thorough Oriental? A 
contemporary of Alcibiades? Note, too, that in 
adducing the horse and chariot painted in the tomb 
of Kasanlik (Bulgaria) as a parallel instance of hall- 
Oriental princely custom, Kleemann ignores the 
Greek-style chariot-race in the centre (A7A, 1945, 
Pp. 414). 

The dogma of a strong school in Tonia ¢. 490 B.c. 
subtly vitiates the later part of the book. While 
keeping an open mind, may the reviewer pose as 
advocatus diaboli? Who was artistic leader of the 
lonians in 490, if not Athens? And do we not know, 
e.g. from Tod 93 of the Athenian attraction for the 
dynasts beyond Ionia? The fourth-century con- 
nexion of Athens and Sidon is well known; and I like 
to recall here that a pretty parallel to the akroteria 
of the Alexander Sarcophagus is an Attic anthemion- 
crown now in Cambridge (Conze, No. 1543). What 
causes Kleemann on pp. 70 ff. to date the early 
specimens of acanthus-ornament as she has? Why, 
for instance, must mainland Bassae be so late? On 
p. 84 Kleemann notes that the acanthus-capital there 
looks like the first step in the style. Again, the 
tendril on our sarcophagus, which grows out of the 
lotus, is anticipated not only on Delphic Treasuries 
(Ionic, but hardly Ionian) but also on Attic simas 
(ef. Buschor, pl. 7 and 12). 

Kleemann divides fifth-century friezes into those 
of Tonic and those of Doric tendency. Drawn-out 
friezes are Tonic; but those with compressed groups 
are Doric, for they show the influence of the crowded 
compositions on metopes. The Satrap Sarcophagus 
pulls its Attic types out laterally, and so reveals itself 
as Ionic. But (1) the figures on most Classical 
metopes arc not more crowded or compressed than 
ee y (2) I can see no striking 

ference: of spacing between the hunt-scenes, which 
Kikerios cites, on Attic sixth-century vases and 
that on our sarcophagus. Moreover, Attic vase- 
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painters were masters at giving friezes lines of 
honzontal interest. (3) Warious parts of the single 
Parthenon Frieze would be, on Kileemann's view, 
‘Doric’ and ‘Ionic’, It is simpler to suppose that 
these great artists arranged their friezes as they 
wished, untrammelled by the designs of metopes. 
They did not even have always to spread their figures 
out, sO as to secure empty intervals for the joints in 
the stonework. (4) Kleemann has not discovered 
all the Attic prototypes. For instance, the fallen 
horseman on the sarcophagus recalls, to my mind, 
the fallen Amazon on the Penthesilea Vase {Pfuhl, 
pl. 145). I do not believe it was invented by the 
sarcophagus’ “Ionian” sculptor. 

The photographs in this book are excellent, and 
its author, who can reason acutely, can also make a 
great display of thoroughness and exhaustive learning. 
I fear that it may win high esteem in many quarters, 
and for that reason I feel bound to draw attention to 
its unnecessary polemics, its supersubtle distinctions, 
its compression of its subject into categories too tidy 
and too artificial and its perverse fidelity to con- 
clusions reached prematurely and rather uncritically. 


Hvcu Piomer, 


Cantver (P.) Histoire d’une apolo- 
gétique au Ve sitcle. [Bibl. de l’ Histoire de 
"Eglise.] Paris: Elowd et Gay. 1958. Pp. 
xxiv + 904. 12 folding tables. Price not 
stated. 

La présente étude, une these de doctorat présentéc 
en Sorbonne, s’efforce de retracer l'une des étapes 
de I’histoire de l’apologétique chretienne, dont 
effort continu vise 4 maintenir ou A rétablir le 
contact entre des mentalités irréductibles: celle du 
croyant qui poursuit la vérité vivante au-deléA de 
lui-méme, parce qu'il en reconnait |’image en son 
esprit, et celle de "homme qui prétend se trouver et 
sachever dans ies limites d'un humanisme athée. 
La Th#rapeutique des maladies helléniques de Théodoret 
de Cyr (393-environ 466), dont le R. P. P. Canivet 
vient précsément de publier une édition critique 
précedee d'une introduction et accompagnée d'une 
traduction francaise et de notes (Coll. Sources 
chrétiennes, nO. 57, en deux volumes, Paris, 1959), 
occupe le centre de cette étude exemplaire que je 
présente aux lecteurs de cette revue. 

Compeoste ou plus exactement compilée dans les 
années 420-423, alors que sans doute son auteur 
était encore moine aux environs d’Apameée, avant 
de devenir ¢véque de Cyr, la Thérapentique des maladies 
hellémiques est la derni¢re et peut-¢tre la plus belle 
apologie du christianisme de la période patristique, 
hériti¢re assurément d'une longue tradition litteraire, 
mais nullement dépourvue d'actualité et d'originalite. 
En fait, ce copieux ouvrage en douze livres n'est pas 
tellement une defense du christianisme qu'une 
preparation morale et un exposé des principaux 
points du dogme catholique. Tout 4 la fois *Pro- 
treptique’, “Pédagogue’ et “Démonstration’, c'est 


2-44 
une ocuvre of le jeune moine d’Apaméec use de sa 
science des choses spirituelles pour guérir de sa suffi- 
sance l’dme incrédule et l'ouvrir subtilement au don 
de Dieu, tandis que l"humaniste chrétien ‘démontre’ 
méthodiquement les articles du Crds. Tour A tour, 
la Thérapeutique invoque les Livres saints et les textes 
‘profanes’, les articule, les compénétre pour donner 
plus de relief @ cette idée que la Vérité est une et que, 
pour "homme de foi, il n'y a pas de divorce entre le 
sacré ct le ‘profane’, l’ordre de la raison et celui de la 
foi. Cette démonstration du christianisme par les 
textes ct & coup de citations parfois trés longues, est 
en fait dirigée 4 Ja fois contre les Juifs et les Grecs, 
Au terme d'une tradition qu'illustrérent Justin, 
Clément d'Alexandrie et Eusétbe de Césarée, la 
Thérapeutique rassemble tous les aspects des apologies 
antéericures. Synthese originale autour de I'idée 
directrice qui la traverse et lui imprime son mouve- 
ment, elle apparait justement comme l'ouvrage le 
plus représentatif d'un grand genre littéraire; mieux 
encore, comme unc ¢tape dans l'histoire de |"hu- 
manisme chrétien et un supréme effort pour concilier 
des cultures et des mentalités qui ne cesseront 
jamais de s'attirer et de se repousser, 

L'histoire de l’entreprise apologétique de Théo- 
doret contre les Juifs et les Grecs s'identifie partielle- 
ment avec l'histoire des mentalités religicuses au 
Ve sitcle dans la région d'Antioche-Apameée. 
C'est pourquoi Je R. P. Canivet a consacré la 
premiére partie de sa thése A décrire en premier licu 
la situation politique et religieuse de |'empire 
romain d'Orient de 985 A 430 et a une 
Peinture, foisonnante de détails concrets, du milieu 
social antiochien au début du Ve siécle. Cette 
excellente synthése historique, qu’ont rendue possible 
les travaux récents de P. Petit et de M. Simon, met 
accent sur le caractére cosmopolite d’Antioche, sur 
la coexistence généralement pacifique des chrétiens et 
das paiens, sur l'école publique, milieu of: s'opére le 
brassage des mentalités, ct sur la séduction religicuse 
quexergait l'importante communauté juive de la 
grande cite, 

Dans les deux derniers chapitres de la premiére 
partie, auteur expose en détail la genése de !’entre- 
prise apologétique de Theodoret. Aprés avoir 
retrace la polémique judéo-chrétienne au [Ve et 
surtout au Ve siécle, il étudie en détail les écrits de 
Théodoret contre les Juifs. Passant ensuite A la 
polémique dirigée contre I"hellénisme, il montre que 
le muilicu intellectuel & Antioche demeurait encore 
fermé aux influences chretiennes, que I’école néo- 
platonicienne contemporaine restait hostile au 
christianisme ect que Jes pafens cultivés ne cessaient 
de cultiver des préjuges persistants contre certains 
dogmes chretiens, le culte des martyrs, la virginité, 
et le monachisme. 

Dans la Thérapeutique, Théodoret s‘efforce de 
réfuter les arguments qui arrétent les paiens sur 
Je chemin de le conversion ou de résoudre les 
difficultés qui inquiétent secrétement les chrétiens, 
Il met en relief les questions les plus controversées A 
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son €poque et donc les plus actuelles, notamment 
celles relatives 4 la Providence divine, A l'anthropo- 
logic (l'homme, sa nature, sa destinée), a l'angélo- 
logie et 4 la démonologic. I consacre le livre VIII 
tout entier & justifier le culte des martyrs, et fait 
Papologie de la morale chrétienne, spécialement du 
mariage chrétien. D'autre part, il tente de réhabi- 
liter et de faire apprécier l’idéal monastique com- 
promis par les abus et décrié dans le public. 

L’auteur clot cette premiére partie par une étude 
serrée du dessein que poursuivait Théodoret, 
lorsqu’il confrontait hellénisme et christianisme, et 
proposait 4 ses lecteurs un reméde A I’hellénisme. 

Les deuxiéme et troisi¢tme parties de l’ouvrage 
sont davantage philologiques; elles contiennent des 
recherches complétes, minutieuses et menées d'une 
mamiére impeccable. 

Dans la deuxiéme partie, la section la plus neuve 
et la plus originale de cette thése, le R. P. Canivet 
expose en detail les principes de la méthode apolo- 
gétique de Théodoret et ¢tudie I'usage qu'il fait des 
citations ‘profanes’, Le recours au texte ‘profane’ 
constitue €videmment la pitce maitresse du systéme 
apologéetique de Theodoret qui, a la suite d'Eusébe 
de Césarée, a porté la methode au plus haut degré 
de perfection, en noyant souvent le lecteur sous un 
déluge de citations. La comparaison que lauteur 
institue avec Clément d'Alexandrie ct Eusébe de 
Cesare tourne 4 l’avantage de Théodoret, qui cite 
avec plus de littéralité et de précision que ses 
prédécesseurs, Aprés avoir relevé un nombre assez 
considérable d'erreurs et de négligences qu’a com- 
mises le compilateur, l'auteur insiste davantage sur 
usage tendancieux que Théodoret a fait de certaines 
de ses citations ‘profanes’. Il les a quelquefois 
tirées A lui, arrangées, ¢corndées, coupées aux bons 
endroits surtout. Plus souvent encore, il ne s'est 
guére souci¢, comme on pouvait s'y attendre, du 
sens de Ja citation dans son contexte orginal, au 
point qu'il lui est arrivé d'utiliser un méme texte & 
deux fins différentes, 

Je ne puis suivre le R. P. Canivet dans |’étude 
minuticuse et méthodique qu'il a faite des sources 
littéraires de notre apologiste. Il faut le lover 
d’avoir précisé avec autant de clarté que de rigueur 
les principes de critique qu'il a appliqués a la 
recherche de toutes les sources littéraires. Le 
spécialiste lira avec intérét et profit cette étude trés 
analytique et ardue (pp. 170-253), d’ou émergent 
des résultats en partie nouveaux ct solidement 
établis. 

Dans la troisi¢me et derniére partie de l'ouvrage, 
Vauteur dresse le bilan de la culture ‘profane’ 
de Théodoret, telle qu'elle apparait dans la 
Thérapeutique, 1) distingue A juste titre les 
Sources avoutes, par exemple Eustbe de Césarée, et 
les autres sources réelles mais inavouées- Clément 
d’Alexandrie (Protreptique, extraits des Stromates), les 
Placita qu'il ne mentionne que trois fois et la source X, 
qu'il identifie avec vraisemblance avec un forilége 
platonicien aujourd'hui perdu et qu'il s'efforce de 
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reconstruire particllement: les textes, authentiques ou 
non, de Platon y sont présenté en traduction 
francaise. 

Dans le deuxitme chapitre de la trowiéme partie, 
lauteur a recueili tous les renseignements relatifs a 
la documentation qu’avait 4 sa disposition le com- 
pilateur de la Thérapentiqne: connaissance des reli- 
gions palennes, information historique, information 
scientifique (assez solide en mathématiques ct en 
médecine), culture philosophique (pas d'étude 
systématique de la philosophie mais des connais- 
sances fragmentaires orientées 4 des fins religieuses). 

La troisiéme partie se clit par des pages synthé- 
tiques of l’auteur, qui a démonté pitce par picce 
Voeuvre apologétiquede Theéodoret, nous fait connaitre 
en détail sa méthode de travail. Le compuilateur a 
assurément pillé ses prédécesseurs mais il fut néan- 
moins personnel: jusque dans l'usage méme de ses 
documents, il a réussi a faire ocuvre nouvelle ct 
d‘actualite. 

Cet ouvrage d'une haute valeur scientifique est 
pourvu d’une riche bibliographic, d'un excursus 
sur la christologie de la TAerapeutique et de six index 
(auteurs et textes mon-chrétiens, auteurs et textes 
chrétiens, textes canoniques et législatifs, inscrip- 
tions, index des mots grecs et un copieux index 
analytique). 

EMMANUEL AMAND DE MUENDIETA. 


Puootts. The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Trans. C. Mango. [Dum- 
barton Oaks Studies, iii.] Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press (London: Oxford 
U.P.). 1958. Pp.xti + 327. 1 plate. £25. od. 

Of the cighteen Homilies of Photius here trans- 
lated two (IX and X) were first published in the 

seventeenth century; four more (III, IV, XVII, 

XVIII), were edited, albeit inadequately, by the 

Archimandrite Porfirii Uspenskii, in 1864; a further 

nine (I, Il, V, V1, VI, VIII, XIV, XV, XVI) were 

edited by a Phanariot dignitary, the Great Logo- 
thete 5. Aristarches, in successive volumes of the 

(Constantinopolitan periodical 'Exxinoadrixt’ Adjfea 

between 1881 and 1886; Homily XI first appeared 

in the Trieste periodical Néa ‘Hypépa for 1900; in the 
same year Aristarches, who combined great erudition 
and ingenuity with an almost complete absence of 

critical powers, published in Constantinople a 

collection of ¢ighty-three Photian Homilies, including 

besides the sixteen already published, sixty-seven 
compiled by the editor from excerpts out of other 
works of Photius. Fortunately for scholars, his book 
was almost from the outset a bibliographical rarity. 

Finally Homilies XT and XU were first published 

by G. P. Kournoutos and Basileios Laourdas in the 

Athenian periodical @eofoyian for 1954. Several 

have graseavera in oO or Russian translation, none 

has been translated into English. 
The revival of interest in Photius in recent years, 
and the reappraisal of his position now going on both 

in Orthodox and Roman Catholic circles, make a 
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new edition of the Homilies, based on the whole of 
the manuscript evidence, much to be desired. Some 
day soon, it is to be hoped, Dr Mango will give us 
such an edition. Im the meantime we are offered 
an English translation, based on the texts of Aris- 
tarches and Kournoutos-Laourdas. But the trans- 
lator has checked Aristarches’ text against the avail- 
able manuscripts, removed his unsuccessful con- 
jectures, and made a few conjectures of his own. So 
the translation corresponds neither to the existing 
(reek texts mor to that of the critical edition which 
will some day appear. So far as can be judged from 
the evidence here presented, the utility of the trans- 
lations as historical and theological sources will hardly 
be impaired by the eventual publication of a definitive 
text. 

Photius writes appallingly difficult Greek, and 
unlike some Byzantine writers he always means 
something by it. ‘To translate him intelligently and 
with reasonable elegance is a stiff test, which Dr 
Mango passes with flying colours. Where he is not 
sure what the Greek means, or whether it is really 
what Photius wrote, he says so in a footnote. Where 
there is no footnote, his translation can be relied 
upon by the Greckless. 

All the Homilies date from Photius’ first Patriar- 
chate (858-667) and are probably the remains of a 
collection made by his adherents during his first exile. 
Several can be dated with precision (e.g. III and IV, 
on the Russian attack on Constantinopole, in late 
June and early July 860, XVII on March 29, 867, 
AVI in September 867), while others can be 
approximately dated on internal grounds. On the 
basis of these dates, Mango inclines to suppose that 
the whole collection is arranged chronologically, and 
to date the remaining Homilies accordingly. 

The Introductions to the Homilies summarise what 
is known of their historical and theological back- 
ground, and occasionally add suggestions by the 
translator. On Homilies IIL and I'V he guides us 
in admirable fashion through the labyrinth of litera- 
ture on the Russian attack of 860, emphasising that 
where Photius and the later sources are at variance, 
the wise critic will prefer Photius’ version. On 
Homilies XV and XVI, on the history of Arianism, 
his introduction and copious notes both reveal 
Photius’ compilatory method of composition and 
suggest that, since he had access to historical, 
conciliar and hagiographical sources since lost, there 
may be valuable gleanings in these Homilies for the 
Church historian. On Homily XVIII, delivered 
only a few weeks before the assassination of 
Michael III by his co-emperor Basil I and the 
deposition of Photius, Dr Mango argues convincingly 
that its occasion was the successful conclusion of the 
Council of 8672 As the activities of this Council were 
regularly misrepresented, and its very existence 
sometimes denied, in the later record, Photius’ 
Homily i a document of considerable historical 

All those who, from one standpoint or another, are 
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concerned with Photius, will be deeply indebted to 
Dr Mango. 

[Since this review was sent to the press, a critical 
edition of the Greek text by B. Laourdas has 
appeared: Potion “Opcdiat (‘EAAgrxdy Mapdptypa 
12), Thessalonica, 1959, pp. id’ + 128° + a69. It 
comprises introduction, critical text, and commen- 
tary. The editor adopts a different chronology of 
the Homilies from that followed by Dr Mango.] 


Rosert Brownie. 


Agcenri (P. P.) Diplomatic Archives of Chios 


1577-1841. 2 vols. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1954. Pp. xliii + 1117. 10 108, 


Arcenti (P. P.) The Occupation of Chios by the 


Island, 1346-1566. 3 vols. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1 XXII +- 719 


(vol. 1); xvii -+ 981 (vol. ii-iii). 4 plates, I map. 
£15 155. od, the set. 

In the first of the two works under review Dr 
Argenti offers yet another serious contribution to the 
history of his native island. ‘This formidable publi- 
cation consists of transcripts from various Archives 
and Record Offices of Western and Central Europe 
(from Austria, Great Britain, France, Holland, Italy 
and the Vatican). [t covers the greater part of the 
Turkish period of Chian history with the exception 
of the section dealing with religion, which contains 
certain decuments concerning the years previous to 
the Turkish occupation of the island in 1556. 

As there exists no full sequence of official records 
either in Greece or in Turkey, which go back to the 
end of the Middle Ages, the examination of documents 
filed in the archives of the West is of primary impor 
tance for the student of Greek history, The present 
collection has been amassed with great care and 
knowledge, and will serve as a guide not only to the 
students of Chian history, but also to those of other 
Greek areas. For a great number of documents 
relating to other parts of Greece can be found in the 
same files, and full reference of the whereabouts of 
each Chian document is given in this admirable 
edition. 

The material contained in these volumes consists 
mainly in reports of Western and Central European 
diplomatic and consular agents, who served in Chics 
during the period under examination. They are 
divided into documents concerning (a) the Physical 
Structure of the islands), (4) Topography, (c) Political 
History, (d) Economic history, (¢) Social history, and 
finally (f) Religion. Dr Argenti explains that he has 
chosen this classification, because it corresponds to 
the divisions of his Bibliography of Chios. In the 
section, however, on the political history the docu- 
ments included in these volumes do not allude to 
the major milestones in the history of the island of 
that period, since these have already been examined 
and printed by Dr Argenti in separate studics. 
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The importance of the historical information that 
emerges from the Diplomatic Archives of Chios can 
hardly be stressed too much, nor is it confined to that 
Bland alone. It embraces many other Greek areas 
and throws light on the conditions prevailing in the 
Ottoman Empire and the policy of the Western 
powers in the Eastern Mediterranean in those days. 
The present reviewer found of special interest the 
relations between the Greek Orthodox and the 
Roman Catholic Churches as they emerge from 
these documents; the number of mixed marriages 
and the use of common chapels and churches by both 
creeds indicates a very different attitude from that 
usually accepted. 

Dr Argenti rightly draws the reader’s attention 
to the fact that these documents in no Way represent 
the Greek point of view, But, as representatives of 
different nations with opposed interests have often 
reported on the same events, the conflicting narratives 
help to elicit the truth. An appendix on the trade 
routes of the period and a most serviceable index 
enhance the value of this book. 

The second work under review is of two parts. 
The first volume treats in detail of the Genoese 
occupation of the island, which covers the years 
1946-1566, and the second and third give the 
principal sources from which this account is derived. 

Dr Argenti subdivides his material into five 
principal sections, comprising political history and 
administration, economic history, topography, social 
history, and finally the ecclesiastical history of the 
period. A high standard of scholarship is maintained 
throughout the work, though the narrative becasion- 
ally indulges in excessive detail and tends to become 
over-involyed. The work is a notable contribution 
not only to the history of Chios, but also to the 
collapse of Byzantine power and the rise of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Of the primary sources included in Vols, IT-III, 
the first in importance is the Codex Berianus Chiensts, 
published here for the first time. Tt contains all the 
conventions between the Commune of Genoa and 
the Mahona, the chartered company of Genoese 
citizens that governed and exploited the island, as 
well as the more important statutory decrees con- 
cerning the island. With it are examined the three 
more extensive Codices Ginstiniani, which were used, 
though not in extenso, by Carl Hopf in his study of 
the Giustiniani family of Genoa. The work ends 
with the inclusion of a number of other official 
documents and notarial deeds. In these combined 
sources a full account of the Genoese occupation of 
Chios is preserved. 

These admirably produced volumes do not only 
show how the people of Chios fared and the system 
ot government under which they lived in that period, 
but, as Sir Steven Runciman points out in his 
Introduction, they constitute the first full history of 
Genoa as an Italian as well as a Mediterranean power 
to appear in English, , 
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Monumenta musicae Byzantinae. V. Frag- 


codex monasterii Chiliandarici 308. 2 parts. 
Copenhagen: E. eae si i957. (A) 
Pp. 25. 220 plates. (B) Pp. 144 plates. 
Dan. Ar. 450. [The Glicavicie’ ‘veview deals 
only with (A).] 

This, the latest volume in the main series of the 
MMB, contains a facsimile of a musical MS. at the 
monastery of Chiliandari on Mt. Athos. Professor 
Roman Jakobson is the principal editor; but several 
Danish, Serbian and American experts have col- 
laborated with him, under the general supervision of 
Professor Hoeg. The cost of production has been 
met chiefly from American resources. The repro- 
duction is perfect; and nearly all the hymns are easily 
legible. They were written with Slavonic words in 
Russia in the twelfth century, and comprise part of 
the Triodium (Hymns for Lent and Holy Week) and 
most of the Pentecostarium (Easter to Whitsuntide). 
The hymns for Easter Sunday (which are missing 
from many Greek MSS.) are included; of four of 
these no Greek original is mentioned. As a rule the 
Slavonic hymns in the MSS. are translated from 
Greek with syllabic equivalence. The fragments 
begin at Friday before Palm Sunday and end at 
Whitsunday, covering 109 leaves. A full list of 
hymns, with the beginnings of the Greek originals 
and with an explanation of the rubrics, precedes 
the musical text. There is also a Slavonic-Greek 
glossary of liturgical terms. The short preface and 
several footnotes contain much valuable information 
about the monastery, the MSS. and its contents—all 
in English. Of the musical notation, which 
called Early Sematic and resembles the Byzantine 
Coulin system, a study is promised in a later publica- 
tion. Meanwhile we may commend the present 
book as a thoroughly sound and scholarly work. 
It is hard to write about Byzantine music without 
deploring its neglected state in our country. This 
is partly due to the reluctance of the publishers to 
advertise the MMB through the usual channels. 
The indifference of professional musicians and 
critics is more easily explained than excused, Were 
it not for the talks broadcast by Professor Wellesz, the 
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Brith public would be left in total ignorance of the 


subpect. 
H. J. W. Tintvarp. 
Lavacnint (B.) Ed. Arodafnusa: $2 poeti neo- 
ereci (1880-1940). Athens: ce Italiane, 
1957. Pp. 328. Price not stated. 


Aredafnusa is an anthology Mr Bruno Lavagnini 
has compiled from the works of thirty-two modern 
Greck poets writing between the years rfifo and 
ig9q0. ‘The texts are elegantly and accurately edited, 
and accompanied by Italian verse translations, short 
introductions and notes. As the author explains 
in his general introduction this collection is bound 
to be ‘both limited and personal’, and excludes three 
of the most distinguished poets of the period, Porfiras, 
Kavafis and Sikelianos, their work he has already 
included in an earlier publication the Tritico. 


The title Arodafmusa (=—Oleander) derives from 
the first poem of the book, no. 86 of the Hundred 
Vowes by K. Palamas. The selection of poets and 
of the examples representing their works is on the 
whole successful. But the space dedicated to some 
of the less important figures (e.g. twenty pages to 
Marino Siguro) as compared to that given to others 
ofa much greater calibre (e.g. four pages to John 
Polemis and four pages to Lorenzo Mavilis) is mis- 
Jeacing, especially as there is hardly any indication 
of their relative literary value in the introductions. 
Moreover, some of the shorter masterpieces of the 
period are missing (eg. C. Hatzopoulos' Nopoc 
Te lax, C. Karyotakis’ “Yaroc, or M. Polydouri's 
flavi pe’ dydryoec), Nikos Kazantzakis himself is 
most inadequately represented by two short extracts 
from his lesser works, whereas a number of minor 
poets like K. Karthaios, L. Karzis or E. Melissanthi, 
who could easily have been omitted, take up too 
much of the available space, In all, Mr Lavagnini’s 
Aredafnusa with its elegant Italian translations and 
useful introductions and notes will be of great help 
to those who wish to acquire a general picture of the 
course followed by modern Greck poetry from the 
eighties of the last century, when the New School of 
Athens was founded, to the beginning of the Second 
World War. 

C. A. Taypants. 
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